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INDIVIDUAL HAD THAWED” 


Inspector Vals Adventures 


THE MAN THAT FLEW 


Alfred Henry 


CHAPTER ONE 


[*sPEctor VaL was giving Mr. Sorg his views 

__on East Side crime, considered in connection 
with those nationalities dominant of that feverish 
region, the Italian and the Russian Jew. In the 
midst of a convincing period Mr. Bowles inter- 
tupted the discussion. 

‘‘Inspector,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s a man outside 
— quite excited, he is,—who says he must see you 

ce. He declined to state his business. The 

name he gave is Berks.’’ 
._ ‘‘ Berks,"’ repeated the inspector; ‘‘ never heard 
It. However, show him in. I shall be glad if 
there’ s foundation for his excitement, as I feel like 
Stretching my mental legs.’’ 

Mr. Berks was a globular person of middle age 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. M. ASHE] 


and farmerish look. He wore a catskin cap that . 


had not been new for years. For all his air of 
agriculture, he did not give one the independent 
impression that belongs to a man who plows 
and plants his own acres. Rather he resembled 
one who tilled the estate of some rich overlord to 
whom his attitude was the attitude of service. 
His moonlight face showed anxiety and fright. 
Mr. Val pushed a chair toward him, and the 
visitor sat down on the edge. 


‘‘Take your time, Mr. Berks,’’ said the 


* This is the second of a series of six detective 
stories, each complete in itself, which Mr. Lewis has 
written specially for “ Success Magazine.” The next 
story will appear in the September issue.— The Editor 


Lewis 


inspector, for he saw that the man was shaken 
either by his police surroundings or by the story 
he had come to tell. ‘Take yourtime. What 
is the business that brought you to me?”’ 

Inspector Val had the gift—manner and eye 
and tone,—of‘inspiring nervous people with con- 
fideace. A look of partial comfort stole into the 
broad visage of Mr. Berks ; he heaved a sigh, as 
if his burdens were already lighter. 

‘¢Tell me your story,’’ continued Mr. Val, ‘‘ for 
I can see that you have one to tell.”’ 

«« Ay,’’ said Mr. Berks, with a touch of Devon- 
shire in his accent; ‘‘ay, I’ve a story, for sure. 
Let me tell it in my own way. Me and my missus 
keeps Judge Bannister’s country house through the 
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winter, —sort o’ caretakers, in a way. You may know 
where it is, sir,—Fordham Heights, on the Bronx 
side of the Harlem. Well, there’s been nobody 
in the house since November but me and my 
missus, and a coachman kind of fellow of the 
name of James Settle. He looked after a pair of 
horses and five cows that were being wintered at 
the place. There wasn’t much to do,—get up 
the firewood, feed the horses and cows, and 
milk the latter,—in short, do chores like. It was 
last night, about ten o’clock, and Jim—that’s 
what me and my missus always called Settle,— 
started for the barn to shake down a lock of hay 
for the horses. It’s a goodish stretch from the 
house to the barn, and when Jim was about one 
hundred yards from the house, say within twenty 
yards of the barn, I heard him give a screech. It 
was awful, that screech, not so loud, mind, but 
just the sort that sends a shiver along your skin. 
For all it scared me faint, I ran to the back door, 
—me and my missus was sitting in the kitchen, — 


but I was too late. Jim was gone.’’ 

‘«Gone! Where had he gone?’”’ 

‘«That I don’t know, sir!’’ Mr. Berks lowered 
his voice as if both puzzled and terrified. ‘It 
was like glamour or witchery. Jim just went away 


through the air.’’ 
The inspector shot a sharp, swift glance at Mr. 


Berks. Was his caller crazy ?—or was he under 
the spell of strong drink? Clearly, neither. Mr. 
Val set himself to asking questions. 

‘‘What makes you say that Settle went away 
through the air?’’ 


‘*Because it was from up high his voice 
sounded.”’ 

‘« His voice ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; he called down to me,—called to me 
twice.’’ 

‘«What sort of cry? Terror ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, terror, sir. But he spoke words, 
too. He says, ‘Oh, it’s gotme!’ Then, a little 
later and further away: ‘It’s got me!’ That 
was the last I heard.’’ 

‘©What did you do next ?’’ : 

‘‘Well, me and my missus closed the door and 
sat down without speaking a word. We sat there 
quite a spell, for we was main frightened. Then 
I begun to get a little courage. I lit a lantern, 
and said I’d go and see what had happened to 
Jim.’ 

‘¢And you started for the barn ?’ 


‘«Why, yes! I held the lantern low, and kept 
following Jim’s tracks to see where they ended, 
aud if any queer marks of whatever took him 


would showin the snow. You remember it snowed 


. an inch or so about eight o’ clock last night. That 


} 


made it easy to follow Jim’s tracks, as they were 
the first that had been made since the storm.”’ 

‘«You did n’t walk in the tracks ?’’ 

‘Oh, no; I walked to one side, as did my 
missus, who came with me. Jim’s tracks are 
there yet for anybody to see.”’ 

**(,00d ! : 

‘‘As | said, about one hundred yards from the 
house the tracks ended. There was a lot of foot- 
prints in the snow where they ended, but they had 


all been made by Jim. It was as though he 
struggled a bit against being borne away.”’ 
‘Last night,’’ said Mr. Val, as if confirming a 


point of weather, ‘‘after the snow had ceased to 
fall, it was dark and still,—a quiet night.”’ 





‘Ay, a dark, still night, sir.’’ 
‘‘And your story, as I understand, is that at 
ten o'clock, while Settle was on his way to the 


barn, some thing or creature swooped down on 
him.’’ 

‘‘What else? There were his tracks, as plain 
as life, walking out into the snow. Of a sudden 
they end without turning back. Then, after that 


first screech, he called to me twice from out of 
the air,—a goodish piece up he was the last time, 
too. I could scarcely hear him.”’ 
‘And his words were, ‘It’s got me?’’”’ 
‘Precisely! ‘Oh! it’s got me!’ he cries. 
Then, again: ‘It’s got me!’ I’ll not have for- 
gotten, for it makes me shudder to my heart.’’ 


‘‘But, with the night so still, didn’t you hear 
any other sound ?’’ 
‘‘There was a dull beating of wings, maybe!’’ 


said Mr. Berks, again sinking his voice and glan- 
cing furtively about. ‘*At least, it sounded like 
wings 1 great muffled, heavy flutter of some- 


thing 
‘*Do you believe in ghosts ?”’ 

‘Now I don’t exactly know, neither!’’ returned 
Mr. Berks, a trifle shamed, but dogged. ‘Isn't 
Jim being taken away like the work of a witch or 
warlock ?—something demoniac, to put it the 


fairest way a plain home body can tell the story ?”’ 

‘«‘What do you say, Sorg?’’ asked the in- 
spector, wheeling on his assistant, who had lis- 
tened to Mr. Berks with greedy ears; ‘‘are you 
for demonology ?’’ 

‘«The condor,’’ said Mr. Sorg, solemnly, as if 
reciting from a book, ‘‘the condor is the largest 
bird of prey inthe world. Haven't theya condor 
in the Bronx Zoo?’’ 

«« Dismiss the condor, Sorg,’’ said the inspector, 
beginning to laugh; ‘‘the biggest condor on the 
tallest peak of the Andes would find its work cut 
out to manage thirty pounds,—travelers’ tales to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. There never was 
a bird large enough and strong enough to carry 
off a man since the great roc helped Sindbad the 
Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds.’’ Then, 
to Mr. Berks, he added: ‘‘I think I’ll go out to 
the Bannister place with you.”’ 

‘«] wish you would! I'd take it very kindly, 
sir. Surely something ought to be done about 
Jim.”’ 

‘«Assuredly! We must puzzle out this riddle. 
Nothing will have obliterated those tracks ?’’ 

‘«Oh, no! My missus wouldn’t stay when I 
left. She went to a neighbor's. There’s been 
no. one at the place to destroy the tracks.’’ 

«I'll go alone, Sorg,’’ observed Mr. Val, look- 
ing at his watch. 

‘*Have you adopted any theory?’’ asked Mr. 
Sorg. 

««T never adopt a theory. I wait for the facts 
to propose one.”’ 

The Bannister residence was a great stone build- 
ing. The barn was distant about thirty rods from the 
house. The grounds were in the shape of a long 
rectangle and measured forty acres. There were 
shrubbery and bushes and a few small trees about 
the house, and in a far corner of the grounds, to 
the. west, was a clump of native forest trees, — 
full-grown beeches and oaks. The snow-hidden 
expanse between the house and the barn lay open 
and free from trees or shrubs, being, in summer, 
so said Mr. Berks, given over to flower beds and 
grass. 

The house, with the barn a little to the north 
and west of it, stood on a point of land high 
above the Harlem River, of which one could get 
a faraway shimmering glimpse through the bare 
winter-stripped trees. From the house, westward, 
the land fell away to an old road running north 
and south. This road marked the western bound- 
ary of the Bannister domain. Between. the road 
and the river, separated from the road by a 
thickly wooded strip, was-a railway track. 

Mr. Berks had not erred in any particular con- 
cerning the trail in the snow. There, as obvious 
as a page of print, the white snow showed where 
Settle had walked toward the barn. Then of a 
sudden the end came in a confused flurry of 
tracks, —not many, nor running away, but all col- 
lected within a diameter of four feet, and telling 
of that moment of horror and stampede which 
Settle must have tasted before he was carried off. 
His fate, too, whatever it was, had come upon 
him like a clap of thunder; he neither saw nor 
heard it in its descent, for the tracks up to the 
very point of disappearance showed measured 
and steady as if the mind of him who made them 
were at tranquil ease. Directly westward from 
where the tracks ended, and distant two hundred 
feet, was a thick-boughed dogwood tree. The 
dogwood stood alone, the only notable feature of 
what in July days would be a lawn. 

The inspector, after a glance at Settle’s tracks, 
considered the dogwood briefly, as if he fancied 
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it might have some connection with the enigma 
he was trying to-solve. But in the end his eyes 
came back to the footprints of the lost man; he 
bent over them long and thoughtfully. The sit- 
uation possessed a sinister savor,—this even pro- 
cession of tracks, ending as mysteriously as if he 
who made them had been snuffed away without 
warning. Mr. Val examined track after track to 
make certain that Settle, in some crazy or crimi- 
nal freak, had not managed a return by walking 
backward, setting each foot in the prints it had 
made by coming. No such miracle of pedestrian. 
ism had been performed, and the imprints told of 
but one pressure of the foot, no more, 

The inspector called Mr. Berks’s attention to 
the fact that the trail ran unalarmed and steady 
up to that small circumscribed flurry of terror 
that told the end. 

‘It is as open as a book,’’ said he, ‘* that Settle 
had never a breath of warning. How comes ii, 
then, that you, twenty rods or more away, could 
hear a dull beating of wings ?’’ 

‘«Jim was very deaf, sir! You had to shout to 
make him hear. My missus, her voice not being 
over strong, could n’t talk with him at all.’’ 

Mrs. Berks, observing the coming of her hus- 
band and Inspector Val, had returned from the 
neighbors; the officer got a glimpse of her throuzh 
the kitchen window. ' 

‘«Remain here!’’ he said to Mr. Berks. 

Mrs. Berks did not offer those rotund, pleas.n: 
proportions that distinguished her good man, She 
was thin, with a shy black eye, and looked a year 
or two further along than did Mr. Berks. She 
bobbed an old-fashioned courtesy to the inspector, 
who addressed her directly. 

««Mr. Berks and I were talking of Settle. i !ad 
you known him long ?’’ 

‘I should say the better part of a year.’’ Mrs. 
Berks spoke in a birdlike treble. 

««Was he companionable?: Did he talk much ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; he was a-silent. man, though :hat 
may have been his hearing. “&t was hard to make 
him hear, sir; a body couldn’t have much talk 
with him.’’ That question of deafness seemed 
answered, and Mr. Val turned again to Mr. Berks, 
who had remained near the barn. 

As the inspector stepped through the kitchen 
doorway he observed that Mr. Berks was in talk 
with astranger. Both speakers seemed greatly ex- 
cited. He met them midway between the house 
and the barn. 

‘*This is Mr. Stearns, sir,’’ said Mr. Berks, 
hurriedly,—‘‘a neighbor down the hill. He's 
found Settle, sir !”’ 

‘«He’s dead by the railway track,’’ broke in 
Mr. Stearns, who was not one to let anotlHer tell 
his news for him. ‘‘My cow was out along the 
track and I was afeard for her, so says I to my 
wife, ‘Betsy, I’ll go drive up Bossy.’ I hadn't 
gone fifty yards when I seesa bundle of rags 
ahead lying by the rails. At first I thinks it’s 
baggage from a train; but when I gets to it, tliere 
it is Jim Settle, sure enough. Only I’d never 
knowed the face, which was past all recognizing. 
It must have been the train struck him, Berks,” 
concluded Mr. Stearns. 

‘«Lead us to the place,’’ said the inspector. 

Settle’s body lay by the railway track, but so 
much under the lee of a sharp embankment as to 
be out of sight from a train. While the body was 
crushed and bruised, and every bone broken, 
there was but one rent in the clothing. The coat 
had been ripped, the tear extending from the 
collar, backward and downward, over the right 
shoulder to a place near the small of the back. 
Not alone the coat, but the waistcoat and the 
thick woolen shirts of the dead man were corre- 
spondingly torn, and a deep ragged gash g:ped 
in the back and shoulder muscles where the ‘lesh 
was laid open to the bone. Mr. Val mace 4 
most minute investigation. When he stra ght- 
ened up he had his eye admiringly on Mr. Ste«rns. 

‘This is a most important discovery!’’ Mr. 
Stearns swelled with pride, being a true rur.list, 
and was elated to thus find himself a center of 
interest and encomium. ‘‘Since it was you who 

found the body, it is your privilege to noti‘: the 
coroner. The nearest telephone station wil: call 
him.”’ ; 

Mr. Stearns was off like an arrow; but bh : did 
not purpose to lose one syllable of that celeb: ation 
which should belong to a first and weighty w ‘ness 
at the inquest. 

“You said nothing to that individual,’ 0b- 
served the inspector to Mr. Berks, when they 
were again alone, ‘‘as to the manner of Scitle’s 
disappearance?’’ He ended with the rising 1 
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“* BELIEVE ME,’ RETURNED 





INSPECTOR VAL, 





BEFORE | SEE LONDON’” 





AS HE PRESSED THE BIRD-CLAW HAND, ' 


SHALL SEE YOU 








flection of a question, watching Mr. Berks keenly. 
‘‘Not a word.”’ 
‘My suggestion is that you keep silent until 


you have further word from me. It may not come 
for a week. You’d better remain by the body 
until the coroner arrives.”’ 

He scribbled a line on one of his cards. The 
card read: ‘Inspector Val, Central Office, Mul- 
berry Street.” Underneath was written: ‘‘To 
Coroner: Please postpone finding until you've 
talked with me. V.”’ 

‘«Give the coroner that,’’ said he to Mr. Berks, 
as the latter took the card. ‘Don’t answer any 
questions, or say aught of the happenings of last 
night. I like to keep these matters dark. To 
turn on a half light might defeat our search.’ 

Mr. Berks closed his lips firmly as one who has 
decided to remain mute in the face of every query. 

It was a week later. Mr. Sorg had met his 
chief more than once during those seven days, 
but was too well trained to be guilty of the griev- 
ous error of putting questions. By suggestion of 
Inspector Val, the coroner had had one hearing 
and taken the testimony of the rustical Mr. 
Stearns. It was a tremendous moment for that 
bumpkin, albeit all he could say was that, while 
In .quest of the errant ‘‘Bossy,’’ he had come 
across Settle’s body. He volunteered a belief 
that (eath was caused by the night express. Also, 
he identified the remains as Settle’ s by the clothes, 
and ‘n support of his express-train theory remem- 
bere: how Settle was dull of ear. 

“He was as deaf as an adder, your honor,"’ 
said \ir. Stearns, with a bow to the coroner. 

_ That functionary, following the evidence of Mr. 
Stearns, adjourned the inquiry for a fortnight, at 
the same time ordering Settle’s body buried, 
which was attended to by Mr. Berks. 

_It was one week to the hour after Mr. Berks’s 
visit to Mulberry Street when Inspector Val sent 
for th © sergeant. 


“a ” 


‘ir. Sorg, 


- said he, in his official tone, ‘‘this 
afterr 


on, at two, sharp, you will please be at the 


Twenty-fifth Street door of the Hoffman House. 
I shall come out of the hotel by that door with a 
gentleman. To avoid mistakes, as I pass you 
I’ll identify him by calling him ‘Mr. Notes.’ 
We will separate at the door, and you are then to 
shadow him to his home, wherever it is. It may 
be that he lives out of town, so be ready to take 
atrain. Having followed him to his home, by 
way of making sure, wait a half hour to see if he 
comes out. At the end of the half hour rap at 
the door and ask whether a-Mr. Seton resides 
there. The reply, in all chance, will be in the 
affirmative. Thereupon, elaborate a bit and say: 
‘Mr. Erasamus Seton, of Number Two, Wall?’ 
The answer to this must inevitably be ‘No; for, 
unless the city directory is a work of fiction, Mr. 
Erasamus Seton, of Number Two, Wall Street, 
lives at the Plaza Hotel. Having gotten your 
‘No,’ explain that you were misdirected and 
return to me.’’ 

Three o'clock found Mr. Sorg at the Twenty- 
fifth Street door of the Hoffman House. There 
were several loitering about, and more or less 
coming and going of cabs, so there was small 
risk of the broad-shouldered, commonplace Mr. 
Sorg, in cap and peajacket, being identified as a 
member of the city’s secret police. Making pro- 
vision for every possibility that might attend his 
man’s departure, he ordered a coupé to stand 
ready for himself across the street. 

Fifteen minutes—half an hour,—three quarters 
went by ; still he saw no Inspector Val. The 
mercury was above freezing and the streets were 
a-slush with snow ; this made the air damp and 
raw. Mr. Sorg planted himself inside the double 
doors, from which position he could watch both 
hotel and street and also avoid the chill outer air. 

At four o’ clock, across the hall from Mr. Sorg, 
the door of the elevator slammed open and 
Inspector Val got out. He was followed by a 
lean little rat-faced man whose sallow cheek and 
lank iron-gray locks, hanging down to his shoulders, 
were in keeping with the stoop that almost bent 





his thin frame double. One claw-like hand car- 
ried the cane wherewith he supported his shuffling 
steps, while the other—long and meager, like the 
talons of a bird,—clutched at a thick shawl, which 
garment was wrapped closely about the throat. 
The shawl, being voluminous, hung down about 
the starved flanks, and the coat tails and trousers 
visible below its fringe were black and rusty. As 
the pair passed Mr. Sorg, the inspector said :— 

‘«Then, Mr. Notes, you are unable to say just 
when I can have the pleasure of seeing your great 
device.”’ 


‘«No, sir,’’ replied the little rat-faced one, ‘< it 
is impossible to name a day at this time. How- 
ever, you will probably hear from me. Mean- 


while,’’ and he bowed and smirked in an amazing 
fashion, ‘‘I am under a world of obligation for 
this conference ; and, if you should return to 
London, professor, before we meet again, write 
me in the care of the St. Denis, as you did to-day, 
and tell me what advancement you are making.”’ 

‘«Believe me,’’ returned Inspector Val, as he 
pressed the bird-claw hand, ‘‘I shall surely see 
you before I see London.’’ 

‘« But if you don’t?’’ 

‘«Then I shall write.’’ 

Mr. Sorg’s coupé precautions were well taken, 


for the little rat-faced man signaled a hansom. 


Mr. Val helped him in, which did not please him. 
He hesitated, and then, since he must, gave the 
direction. 

‘« Drive to the Twenty-third Street Ferry, North 
River.”’ 

Away rattled the little rat-faced man, and after 
him, not one hundred feet behind, rattled Mr. 
Sorg. The inspector saw them fairly off, and then, 
lighting a cigar, turned down Broadway. 

At eight o'clock in the evening he sauntered 
into his rooms in Mulberry Street. 

‘« Any word from Sorg ?’’ he asked. 

‘«Yes,’’ said the officer on the night desk, ‘‘ Mr. 
Sorg has’ phoned that he will be in at ten o’ clock.’’ 

[Concluded on pages 5537 to 559) 
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Modernizing the Metropolis 


HOW THE HUGE SUM OF THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 
MILLION DOLLARS WILL BE SPENT DURING THE NEXT 
FIFTEEN YEARS TO IMPROVE NEW YORK CITY 


Karl Decker | 


W HAT will New York City be like in 1920, 
when the present plans calling for the 
expenditure of half a billion dollars, or two 


and a half times the cost of building the 
Panama Canal, show their results in com- 
pleted works ? What will be the effect upon 
the city of this great wave of energy in 
municipal and commercial improvements 
and the natural impetus that will be 
given to the investment of many ad- 
ditional millions in the development 

of the city’s growth? The great 

city that is growing from the plans 

of to-day looms faintly out of the 

mists of the future. It will bea 

massive thing, structurally. Two 

great railroad stations, to be 

erected on sites covering sev- 

eral city blocks, will establish 

the scale for future greatness 


of scope in building, while 
other developments must natu- 
rally be along equally Titanic 
lines. Basing prophetic vision 
upon present knowledge it is 
possible to frame a conception of 
what America’s metropolis will be 
fifteen years from this time. New 
York has now a population of 
3,987, 25 London has 4,536,541. 
In ten years—less time than the scope 





of this articlep—New York will run 

ahead of London and will take its place 

as the largest city in the world, for it is 

now gaining at the rate of 550,000 a year. 

The plans of 1905 have already made the city 

of 1920, in many respects. Other plans will be 
made later, but we can know in great part, at least, 


the New York that is to come at the end of the first fifth 
of the century. Plans accepted and plans that are certain of 


acceptance provide for an expenditure of quite five hundred million 
dollars within the next few years, and the results of these projects will leave 
permanent marks upon the city. These great expenditures will provide 
civic monuments and railroad improvements intended, not for a decade, or 


] 


a decade and a half, but for a century. 
[he enormous sum of sixty million dollars will be spent by the Penn- 


syvlania Railroad alone in building a depot in New York that will be twice 
the size of the largest railroad station now in existence. The new Grand 
Central and the terminal improvements in connection with its erection will 
cost twenty-five millions; the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road | planned to spend twenty millions; the Long Island Railroad 
improvements will cost forty millions; those of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, twelve millions, while the Erie has made provision for im- 
provements to cost eight millions. 

The total cost of New York’s subway system completed and contem- 
plated can not well come under two hundred millions, and it may be much 
more than that before fifteen years have passed. In the erection of bridges 
already contracted for, New York will spend nearly fifty million dollars, 
while fifty millions more will be spent in boring tunnels under the North 
and East Rivers. Libraries now being built or provided for will cost twelve 
millions, while the improvements suggested by the Municipal Art Society 
will call for an expenditure of at least a hundred million dollars within the 


next few years. 


—) 


AT TWIN TUNNELS WILL RUN UNDER THE RIVERS 


} 


Millions of cubic yards of earth and rock will be removed from Man- 


hattan Island alone in the completion of the work outlined. Whole sections 
of the city will be altered in outward appearance, in the manner indicated 
in the razing of a long line of houses along Delancey Street in building an 


approach to the new Williamsburg Bridge. In the most badly congested 
sections of the city the knife of the city’s surgeon will cut away great blocks 
of dingy, crowded tenements, leaving open spaces, parks, and new, wide 
thoroughfares. 

Many millions will be spent in private enterprises that must tend to 
alter the appearance of the city strangely by 1920. The skyscrapers of to- 
day will remain, but above them will tower the forty-story buildings of the 
future now declared practical and awaiting only the pressure of increased 
real estate values to send them pushing upward in the financial heart of 
New York. 

rhe city of 1920 will have a new sky line, as marvelous as that of to- 
day in comparison with that of twenty-five years ago. 

By far the greatest changes will be brought about by the completion of 
the vast machinery for dealing with the multitudes of New York and in 
solving the unusual transportation problems. In the great heart-throbs of 
the metropolis millions of human beings will be drawn from the outlying 
regions, each morning, to be sent pulsing back again, in the evening, through 





















the great arteries that will have been tun. 
neled through the earth in all directions, 
even beneath the rivers. Through the two 
great railroad stations, already planned, 
nearly half a million passengers will pass 
daily within a few years. By 1920, other 
great railroad systems will have tunneled 

the Hudson and will have their terminal 

stations in the heart of New York. 

The lower part of Manhattan Is- 
land, as to-day, will be the great 
business heart of the city, but the 
body, of which this heart is a part, 
will stretch out in a wide, irregular 

territory reaching beyond Yon. 

kers, toward the north, passing 
beyond the limits of Paterson in 
New Jersey, and covering ‘he 
entire north shore of Long 
Island. Within this area ofa 
thousand square miles of un. 
interrupted city will be domi- 
ciled a population of nine mil- 
lions. Of this number six 
millions will live within the 
limits of the Greater New York 
of to-day. By that time all the 
barriers which have made Man- 
hattan an island inconvenieni of 
access will have been broken down. 
There will no longer be bridge and 
railway-station crushes, for on every 
hand will be outlets to the wide lands 
of Long Island, Westchester, New Jersey, 
and Staten Island. 
The plans of to-day will have provided, 
by that year, seven great twin tunnels, or fourteen 
tubes, carrying this multitude under the waters of the 
rivers and the bay. Five great bridges, within a few years, 
will connect Manhattan with Long Island, and the greatest bridge 
structure in the world will span the Hudson. That this number of tun- 
nels and bridges will be doubled by 1920 is quite certain from the 
determination of the people to make no stop or halt until the great plans 
for placing the city in touch with all the territory around have been carried 
to completion. The East River will undoubtedly be arched by a dozen 
bridges, by that year, and tunneled every few blocks. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES WILL NOT COME WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS 


To the north will stretch half a score of subways, by that day, and the 
street area of New York for transportation purposes in this manner wil! be 
more than doubled. Subways near the surface will carry the local traffic 
along the lines of the avenues, while deep tunnels below will be filled with 
express trains speeding away, with few halts in the city limits, to that part 
of the city lying beyond the Harlem. Across the city will run connecting 
subways, and in many of these there will be moving sidewalks carrying a 
constant stream of passengers. A subway along the river front will con- 
nect all the bridges leading to Brooklyn. 

Not the least important feature of the Great New York of 1920 will 
be the absence of all steam traffic. Not a steam locomotive will be seen 
within twenty-five miles of the city, to the north or east, while all the trains 
crossing under the Hudson in the tunnels of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and passing beneath the city will be drawn by electric motors. 

This electrification of all steam lines centering in the city will have 
led, long before 1920, to the elimination of all distinctions between steam 
and electricity, and the cars of the elevated roads and the subways will 
switch to the lines of the steam railroads beyond the Harlem River and 
the East River in a way to give uninterrupted communication between New 
York and all suburban points. . The same will be true of the subway and 
tunnel lines passing beneath the city to New Jersey and to Staten Isiand. 

This picture of New York fifteen years from now is no mere conjecture, 
—no idle imagining. It is an accurate portrayal of conditions resu'ting 
from the great plans already drawn and certain of execution. Along what 
other lines the city will develop and what other great plans will be ev: lved 
in the near future can not be foreshadowed ; but, from the work in hand, 
much of what the city of 1920 is to be can be realized now. Within the 
past two years the city has awakened from a state of what, in these «ays 
appears to have been sloth and apathy. With twelve thousand men 
burrowing beneath Manhattan in the construction of the greatest su way 
the world has ever known, the great money-masters of the city, the | eads 
of the great railroads, and the city fathers were aroused to the necessi‘y for 
the inauguration of colossal projects. The officers of the railroads with 2 
common terminal in the Grand Central Station were forced to an ackuowl- 
edgment of the inadequacy of their facilities, through one of the greatest 
catastrophes of recent years. The Pennsylvania Railroad, at almost the 


same time, evolved a plan for entering New York that was even ne 
gigantic in character than the proposed improvements at the Grand Centra 
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Its engineers conceived the plan of a through line to Montauk Point, at 
the outer end of Long Island, where the passengers and freight of all the 
Atlantic liners might be handled, thus shortening an ocean voyage by many 
hours, and to achieve this it was necessary to pass through the city of New 
York. They have prepared to accomplish what has heretofore been re- 
garded as impossible. 

The control of the Long Island Railroad by the Pennsylvania called for 
plans promising great improvements along that line, and thus movements 
were begun which will result in a revolution in the character of foreign and 
suburban transportation such as the most daring prophet would have failed 
to predict. From the completion of the Williamsburg Bridge and the 
opening of the subway last year must be 
dated the actual beginning of the new era 
in New York. The subway awoke the city 
to a realization that the problem of rapid 
transit in the metropolis had been solved. 
It also marked the end of elevated rail- 
road construction therein. By December 
last, plans had been submitted to the rapid- 
transit commission, by Chief Engineer 
William Barclay Parsons, providing for 
the expenditure of fifty million dollars 
in the construction of new subway 
lines. 

In the meantime the task of 
tunneling the East and North 
Rivers had been commenced, 
and now there are seven such 
twin tunnels either under way 
and nearing completion or 
about to be begun. 

The great shafts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels 
have been sunk and the work 
of pushing the bores through 
the mud and silt of the bottom 
of the Hudson River has been 
started. These twin tunnels, 
side by side, will stretch from 

Veehawken, New Jersey, to 
Thirty-first Street in New York. 
One tunnel of the New York and 
New Jersey Company has _ been 
completed from Hoboken to West 
Tenth Street, and the other, which is 
being built beside it, is almost across. 
On land this tunnel will connect with a 
subway to be constructed up Sixth Avenue 
to Thirty-fourth Street, where it will connect 
with one to be built from Forty-second Street 
down Broadway to Union Square. Another subway 
will run from this tunnel under Ninth Street to Fourth Avenue. 

Plans for the twin Hudson and Manhattan tunnels have been approved, 
and the work of construction will soon begin. From Exchange Place, in 
Jersey City, the two tubes will run under the river to a terminal at a point 
in Church Street between Fulton and Cortlandt Streets, where a great 
station will be built with underground passages to the subway in Broadway. 

The plans for the Delaware, Lackawanna and Hudson tunnels will not 
be made public until all arrangements have been concluded for the erection 
of a terminal station in New York. 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS WILL BE SPENTON A SINGLE-SPAN BRIDGE 


From the great hole in Battery Park, in which will be located the 
terminal station of the land end of the present subway, workmen have 
pushed the steel-lined bores of two twin tunnels six hundred feet toward 
Brooklyn. Under the East River will also extend the connecting tunnels 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, while across Buttermilk Channel to Gover- 
nor's Island, and thence to the Battery, is to be extended the tunnel which 
is to givea subway connection with Fort Hamilton and the adjacent section 
of Brooklyn. 

These constructions are all assured. Others certain of completion within 
a reasonable time are those connecting City Hall, in New York, with Bor- 
ough Hall, in Brooklyn, and the upper part of Manhattan with the shore 
of Long Island, under Blackwell's Island. 

__ Through these subterranean and subriparian tubes the millions of res- 
idents of Long Island and New Jersey will be hurried to and fro twice each 
day, in 1920, as well as across five great bridges that will be open then to 
the public. 

_ The Brooklyn Bridge, by that time, will have been rebuilt. The Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge was opened by Mayor Seth Low during his administra- 
tion. The Manhattan Bridge between these two will be ready for use in 
1903, according to the report of Bridge Commissioner Best, and the Black- 
wei!’s Island Bridge will be ready almost as soon. Plans have also been 
prepared by the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad for a bridge 
from: a point a short distance north of the Harlem River across Randall's 
Island to the north shore of Long Island. 
‘Within a few years the Hudson River will be arched by the greatest 
sin¢'e-span bridge in the world. A site has already been selected by the 
commissioners of the New York and New Jersey Bridge and the sinking 
fun! commissioners, between Forty-ninth and Fifty-first Streets, New York, 
anc the work of construction will be begun as soon as the plans for the 
approaches can be decided upon. These plans contemplate a great double- 
decked structure along West Street to the Battery, carrying elevated railroads 
anc providing a wide promenade for pedestrians, and leaving the street be- 
low to wheeled traffic. The estimated cost of this bridge is twenty 
milion dollars, and the maximum length of its span will be two thousand, 
seven hundred and ten feet. The Union Bridge Company has made a con- 
tract to complete its construction within six years from the time work shall 
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be begun. Within the next five years the Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
in this city and its connecting tunnels will be completed, and the new 
Grand Central Station will be ready for use a year sooner. 

Four city blocks have been razed by the contractors in charge of the 
work on the Pennsylvania Station, and the great traveling steam shovels 
are at work, each tearing away a thousand cubic yards of earth daily, while 
a hundred drills bore into the exposed rock and heavy charges of dynamite 
rack it into fragments. 

A great excavation sixty feet deep, in parts, must be dug, and in 
all two million cubic yards of earth and rock will be carted away before 
the work of building the new station can be begun. 

The cost of this work will be sixty mil- 
lion dollars, to which must be added the 
ten million dollars spent in acquiring real 
estate. Over in New Jersey the work of 
boring the tunnel that is to carry the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania into New York has 
been begun, and a shaft seventy-five feet 
deep and thirty-five feet in diameter has 
been sunk. From this point two sepa- 

rate tunnels, a mile in length, will be 
bored to the water front, and thence, 
under the river bottom, six thousand 

feet to the shaft on the western 
shore of Manhattan Island, where 
the under-land tunnels will strike 
through to the station. On 

Long Island the shaft work has 

also been begun, and before 

long the work of tunneling the 

East River to meet the bores 

from the west will begin. Thc 

station itself will occupy a site 
five hundred feet by one thou- 
sand feet, and will be eight 
hundred feet in length by four 
hundred feet in width. Placed 
fifty feet back from the building 
line on all sides, it will give the 
effect of being located in the cen- 
ter of a great plaza. 
The trains from the East 
River and Hudson River tunnels 
will run on twenty-one parallel tracks 
forty-five feet below the street level, 
with approaches to each of the plat- 
forms between the tracks from the floor 
above. The second floor will communicate 
directly with the two subway lines which are 
to be built on Seventh and Eighth Avenues, while 
the third floor will communicate directly with the street. 
The grand concourse of this station, it is claimed by the officials of 
the road, will be the most magnificent hall of its kind and purpose in the 
world and will be in place and keeping with the future greatness of the city. 

It will be three hundred feet in length, eighty-five feet wide, and one 
hundred and fifty feet in clear height. At night it will be lighted by three 
great electric globes, each ten feet in diameter. 

The plans for this structure have not been completed and will 
not be until the company is fully informed as to the plans of the rapid 
transit commission regarding the construction of the new subways. It has 
been stated that there will be in this station, as in the Grand Central, a 
complete separation of the express and the suburban traffic. When 
completed, it will provide passenger facilities for two hundred thousand 
daily. 

"The changes being made at the Grand Central Station will make 
that one of the greatest railroad stations in existence or projected. 
Thousands of workmen, ten locomotives, and two hundred flat cars are 
being constantly employed in the construction of the great approach. 
Fifty-three tracks will run abreast in the greatest railroad yard in the world. 
At present six hundred and forty trains enter and leave the Grand Central 
daily, carrying forty thousand passengers. When the improvements are 
completed, two hundred thousand a day can be handled easily. The 
trackage area of the road within the city has been more than doubled by 
this addition of ground. An entire street and all the houses on it, from 
Forty-fifth Street to Fifty-ninth Street, have been wiped out of existence, 
and two hundred buildings, including several churches and hospitals and 
many apartment buildings and private houses, have been destroyed by the 
sweep of these improvements. In this work one million, five hundred 
thousand cubic yards of earth will be removed, and thirty thousand tons of 
structural steel will be used. 


VANDERBILT AVENUE WILL BE NEARLY SEVEN HUNDRED FEET WID8 


The new station to be erected will cover the irregular space of ground 
between Lexington and Vanderbilt Avenues, and between Forty-second 
and Forty-fifth Streets. On Forty-second Street it will extend three hundred 
feet, and then, running northward at an angle, will extend two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet further along Forty-fourth Street. The length 
on Vanderbilt Avenue will be six hundred and eighty feet. 

In the preparation of the designs of this building, the work of many 
architects, the officials have taken wise advantage of their knowledge of 
New York traffic conditions. They have separated completely the express 
and the suburban traffic. For the commuter with his monthly ticket there 
is a separate entrance, a separate waiting room and concourse, and, during 
the rush hours, a service that will be practically that of a street railroad. 
The trains will swing around a loop, and, without breaking bulk, will con- 
tinue the trip, making one long succession of trains passing the station. 

Connections will be made with the subway, and, as the entire road will 
be adapted to the use of single motor cars or electric trains, traffic from the 
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underground railways can ° 
be carried directly out into, 


the suburbs over these lines, ; 
The elevated railroads will 
also connect in like fashion 
with the suburban steam 


lines, two tracks of the New 
York, New Haven, and 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


ward progress has not been 
stopped, however, and plans 
have been prepared for the 
highest structure in the city, 
to be erected on Columbus 
Circle at Fifty-ninth Street. 

Along the entire length 
of Broadway, from the Bat- 
tery to Central Park, will 
eventually be built struc- 
tures commensurate with 
the price of the land they 
will occupy. 

Greeley Square, as the 
natural consequence of the 
cross currents of traffic from 
the new Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion and the Grand Central, 
will eventually become the 
busiest spot on Manhattan, 
and there will be reared 
many stately companions of 








Nearly twenty acres of buildings on the blocks between Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets and 
Seventh and Ninth Avenues have been razed to make an excavation for the terminal of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which will run into the metropolis through tunnels under the Hudson River 


the two massive department 
stores now located there. 
The theatrical section 
has already moved north of 
Fifty-ninth Street, and with- 
in fifteen years there will he 
an unbroken line of theaters 
from Fourteenth Street to 
Harlem, where there are 
already a dozen houses of 
amusement. The New York 
Public Library Building, in 
Bryant Square, costing -ix 
million dollars, will be coin- 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 





Hartford carrying the cars 
of the | Side elevated 
lines, while the Putnam 
Branch of the Central will 
give an outlet into the north- 
ern suburbs along the Hud- 
son fo trains of the 
West Side elevated system. 
The grand concourse 
of the new Grand Central, 
from which the express 
trains will be approached, 
will be one of the most 
striking halls of the sort in 
the: worl It will havea 
length of four hundred and 
seventy feet and a width of 
one hundred and sixty feet, 
with a height from the floor 
to the domed roof of one 
hundred and fifty feet. Be- 
yond the gates of the con- 
course wil e the thirty- 
four stub ks and plat- ’ A MILLION-DOLLAR EXCAVATION 
forms of the express trains. 
All these provements will 
be pleted, it is ex- 
pected, within four years. 
[wo separate plans for 
the extension of the sub- 
way syste! f New York, 
representin cost of two hundred and thirty million dollars, are now 
under consideration by the rapid-transit commission. The Interborough 
Company has provided plans for additions to that system to cost sixty- 
five million dollars. John B,. McDonald, representing the Metropolitan 
Railway, has submitted plans for three four-track subway lines parallel- 
ing the present subway, and a crosstown connecting line at Thirty-fourth 
Street. The north and south lines are planned to give east and west side 
transit from the Battery to the Harlem, and beyond by extensions. 
rhe plans of the Interborough provide for an East Side extension from 
the Grand Central Station to One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street in the 
Bronx; an extension down Seventh Avenue of two express tracks to connect 


with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and two local tracks down Broadway to 
connect with the two express tracks at Twenty-third Street, continuing south- 
ward to Barclay Street, where connection is to be made with the present 
subway. These plans also include a tunneled line to Brooklyn, giving a 
continuous passage from that borough to the Bronx for one fare. The plans 


both of Interborough and of the Metropolitan contemplate free transfers 

toa ed connections. 

THE ’ LEAD THE WORLD IN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
Witl hese plans carried to completion, New York, in 1920, will be 

more perfe tly equipped with transportation facilities than will be any other 

city in the world. By that time horses will have disappeared from the 

streets, al nstead there will be long lines of automobiles and swiftly 

movil! yr truc ks. Every 

foot of g1 upon Man- 

hattan wil ve been built 

upon by that time, and the 

city will ve swung well 

out into Westchester Coun- 

ty and upon the northern 

end of Long Island. The 

business center will have 

moved sé | miles north- 

ward 
Ne York never pro- 

gresses regularly to the 

northwat It springs ahead 

a doze! or more, and 

then, not ting until the 

space covere is been thor- 

oug] eveloped, leaps for- 

ward agail Now the down- 

town skyscraper section ends 

at the New York Life Build- 

ing 1 ove City Hall 

Park. Another region of 

tall b ngs has developed 

at Madison Square, where 

the ‘‘Flatir rears its head 

together with the Metropoli- 

tan, the St mes, and other - 

many-storied buildings. ns etl 

Longacre Square, at Forty- 

second Street, now has the 

second Flatiron and the 

I imes Builk ng, and others to build a doulevard to the bridge. 

have been planned for the 

same section. The north- 





THE MANHATTAN APPROACH TO THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


This photograph was taken from the New York entrance to the new Williamsburg Bridge, and 
shows the long canyon made to the Bowery by tearing down dozens of tenement houses in order 
Nearly fifteen thousand tenement dwellers were obliged to 
move when this work began. The elevated road may be seen in the upper right-hand corner 


pleted shortly, and wit! in 

a few years the fifty libriry 

buildings to contain the col- 
lections provided by Andrew Carnegie’s gift of five million, two hundred 
thousand dollars will be ready for use. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY WORTH S'iX HUNDRED DOLLARS A SQUARE FCOT 


New parks, public baths, and recreation centers will be provided py 
1920. Fifth Avenue below Fifty-ninth Street will be the greatest business 
street of the sort in the world, while above that point it will contain hun- 
dreds of stately palaces erected by the city’s constantly increasing army 
of millionaires. Between Fifty-ninth Street and Sixtieth Street a wide 
thoroughfare will have been cut through from Central Park to the entrance 
to the Blackwell's Island Bridge. Madison Avenue, further downtown, 
will have been cut through to connect with Broadway. Lexington Avenue 
will have been extended through Irving Place and continued in a wide 
plaza to Fourth Avenue. Seventh Avenue, a mere vermiform appendix of 
the city, will have been given a use and purpose by being extended through 
to connect with Varick Street, and so with the downtown section of the 
city. New York, in 1920, will have a majority of members in the state 
legislature and will be free from the domination of inimical interests in 
the state. It will have home rule of the most assured sort, for it will not 
only rule itself but the state as well. In the meantime the constant efforts 
of the Municipal Art Society to make New York the ‘‘ The City Beautiful” 
will have had an effect upon the metropolis, and in fifteen years it will 
have become the most wondrous city of the world. The ground on which 
stands a little cigar store at Number 1 Wall Street, a little over one hundred 
feet square, was recently sold 
for the sum of seven hundred 
thousand dollars, bringing 
nearly six hundred dollars a 
square foot, —over four <ol- 
lars a square inch. In evi- 
dence of the value of land 
in the heart of the business 
section of New York City, a 
strip down the side of this 
plot the width of a toothpick 
would cost two hundred 
dollars. An acre, at market 
rates, would be worth twen- 
ty-six million dollars, and a 
forty-acre farm more then a 
billion dollars,—more than 
our national debt. Nearly 
two hundred years ago, ‘his 
piece of property was -old 
for five hundred and fii:cen 
dollars. The land came to 
its late owner's family in 
1827, for eighteen thous:.nd 
two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars, —that was =cVv- 
enty-eight years ago. If, 
during the next seventy-« ght 
years, it increases in y.lue 
as rapidly, this tiny plot. 0 
1983, would be worth ty en- 
ty-six million, six hundred 
thousand dollars, —one !:un- 
dred and fifty-two dollars 4 





square inch. 
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Submitted on the Facts 
Frederick Trevor Hill 


[autHorR oF “THe wee. “THE Accometice,” ETc.] 


THE EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCE OF MRS. 


H AD I been a 

younger man 
when Mrs. Drysdale 
came under my ob- 
servation, the ‘*Med- 
ical Record’* would 
long ago have con- 
tained my report of 
her case and my di- 
agnosis would doubt- 
less have been au- 
thoritative and con- 
vincing. But, either 
because I am grow- 
ing old or because 
the matter is some- 
what personal, I have 
never been able to reduce my experience with that 
woman to the terms of scientific testimony. I 
have made the attempt more than once; but, even 
when I have succeeded in embalming the facts in 
the dull, formal ‘< history’’ which alone carries con- 
viction to a pathologist, they still verge on the 
incredible to a degree which challenges conserva- 
tive belief. Yet, if the history of this case was less 
embarrassing in itself, the diagnosis would find me 
wanting. I could easily frame one which would 
satisfy my brother practitioners,—for most doc- 
tors, like other men, will blindly accept a familiar 
formula rather than think for themselves, —but to 
force unprecedented facts into a ready-made 
theory is, in my opinion, beneath the dignity of 
any investigator worthy of the name. I am con- 
vinced, however, that no one is justified in sup- 
pressing extraordinary experiences merely because 
the special branch of knowledge which should 
supply an explanation fails to do so. On the con- 
trary, I believe that all such happenings should 
be given the widest possible publicity, in the 
hope that they may find in the world at large 
sonie interpretation beneficial to humanity. 

With the assent of those concerned I have 
therefore decided to submit my account of Mrs. 
Drysdale’s case with no pretense of authority, save 
such as an eyewitness and trained observer may 
reasonably command. 

If there had been any other physician available 
I would not have responded to the night sum- 
mons which first called me to the Drysdale cot- 
tage, —urgent though the message was. For some 
years I had been exclusively engaged with my 
‘Treatise on the Nervous System,’’ and was not 
in active practice, but I could 
not well refuse to act in an 
emergency,—at least, until the 


DRYSDALE,—-A MYSTERY HITHERTO UNSOLVED 


[1\LLUSTRATIONS BY 
WALTER JACK DUNCAN] 





those facts as I hurriedly covered the half mile 
of country road which lay between my house and 
the white cottage I knew she occupied. 

A frightened and disheveled servant answered 
my ring of the bell, and, after peering at me 
through an inch of opened door, admitted me 
with hysterical evidences of relief. 

‘«Praise God, you've come, doctor!’’ she 
panted, clutching my arm. ‘‘Praise God and 
his saints! Twenty times, to-night, I’ve tele- 
phoned you, and never got an answer till fifteen 
minutes since. Another hour and I'd have been 
mad myself!’’ 

‘«Who’s the other lunatic?’’ I snapped, draw- 
ing my arm away, for I am always impatient of 
hysterical volubility, and the intimation that I 
had been dragged out of bed to grapple with a 
maniac roused my indignation. 

‘‘Has somebody gone crazy here?’’ I de- 
manded, sharply, for the woman had not answered 
my question and gave indications of swooning. 

‘«It’s Mrs. Drysdale, doctor,’’ she whispered. 
‘«She’s upstairs. Mr. Albert’s away on a shoot- 
ing trip in Canada. The cook left yesterday, and 
there’s nobody else in the house. It’s something 
terrible.’’ 

‘Is she violent ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘No, sir. That’s the terrible thing. She 
don’t move,—only looks, —and—and looks!’’ 

‘*Looks at what ?’’ I demanded, roughly. 

‘* Looks clean through you, doctor!’’ 

The woman’s voice sank again to a horrified 
whisper and she crept shudderingly toward me, 
glancing nervously over her shoulder at the stairs 
as she spoke. She seemed overcome by terror. 


*« Well, looks can’t 
hurt you,’’ I assert- 
ed, unsympathetic- 
ally, shaking off the 
trembling hand she 
had laid upon my 
arm. 

‘«Can’t they, doc- 
tor?’? she ques- 
tioned, eagerly: 
‘“‘Mrs. Drysdale’s 
chilled me to the 
bone. I-felt my heart 
go like this,’’—she 
closed her hand with 
a convulsive move- 
ment of the fingers. 
‘* How about the ‘ Evil Eye,’ sir?’’ she inquired. 

‘‘Evil fiddlesticks!’’ I muttered, gruffly. 
‘«Where is Mrs. Drysdale’s room ?’’ 

‘«‘At the head of the stairs, doctor.’’ 

The woman pointed behind her without taking 
her eyes from me, and shuddered as she an- 
swered. 

‘«Then go and rout out some breakfast,’’ I 
ordered. ‘It'll be daylight shortly, and there’s 
nothing like food for curing fright. Is there a 
bellin Mrs. Drysdale’s room?’’ 

‘«Yes, sir,—alongside the door.’’ 

«Then listen,’’ I commanded, sternly. «If I 
ring once, run to the nearest farm and bring some 
of the men folks here to help me. If I ring 
twice, fetch me some breakfast. Otherwise, leave 
me alone. Do you understand ?’’ 

She nodded assent and started toward the rear 
door. 

‘«Wait a moment,’’ I continued. ‘Before 
you do anything else, telephone for Mrs. Drys- 
dale’s family physician and—’’ 

‘«She hasn’t any, as I know of, doctor,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘I’ve heard her say she was never 
sick a day in her life.’’ 

‘«Then notify the nearest physician. 
care who he is.”’ 

I started up the dark stairway, as I spoke, and 
the woman watched me until I reached the top 
and knocked on the door, when she turned and 
fled with a gasp of terror. 

No response came to my knock, and, after 
listening for a moment at the keyhole, I shifted 
my revolver from my hip to my side pocket, and, 
turning the handle of the door, entered Mrs. 
Drysdale’sroom. Asmalllamp 
stood on a table in the center 
of the apartment, but in the dim 


I don’t 





family physician should arrive. 
This I endeavored to explain to 
the person at the Drysdale end 
of the telephone, but she was 
excited to the point of incoher- 
ence, and neither my explana- 
tions nor my questions elicited 
any intelligent response. I 
therefore started for the house 
without the slightest idea of 
what I should find confronting 
me, 

I was aware that the Drys- 
dales were my neighbors, but 
beyond this I knew nothing 
whatever concerning them; for, 
being a bachelor and absorbed 
in my studies, I had had little 
or no social intercourse with the 
Inhabitants of the lonely coun- 
tryside to which I had retired 
for uninterrupted work. Young 
Albert Drysdale and I had ex- 
changed bows upon our occa- 
sional meetings on the main 
toad, but I do not remember 
ever having seen his mother 
before I was summoned to her 
house. Perhaps I may have 
heard that she was a widow, 
and that the young man was her 
only child, but I did not recall 





“ONE OF THEM 
DREW A KNIFE, 
BUT HIS 

COMPANION 
SEIZED HIS 
ARM" 










light I could not at once dis- 
tinguish the surrounding ob- 
jects. Suddenly, however, I 
discerned a woman standing 
perfectly motionless behind the 
table, her head thrust forward, 
her shoulders slightly bent, one 
hand resting on her hip, and 
the other clinched tightly at her 
side. Then, as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the light, 
I saw a face which was not only 
singularly beautiful, but also 
startling in its forceful expres- 
sion. 

One glance at the rigid figure 
and staring eyes was sufficient 
to assure me that I was in the 
presence of a harmless cata- 
leptic; but, familiar as I was 
with such cases, I could un- 
derstand the wild terror of the 
woman-servant; for, unearthly 
as this phenomenon always is, 
there was something about Mrs. 
Drysdale which made it par- 
ticularly uncanny, and I shiv- 
ered in spite of my intense pro- 
fessional interest in the spec- 
tacle. 

For fully half a minute 











I remained standing in the 
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doorway, wondering what could have induced the 


woman's catalepsy. The servant had said that 
her mistress had never been ill, therefore it was 
improbable that her condition was the indication 
or accompaniment of physical disorder. More- 
over, there was nothing in the room which would 
be likely to affect any one especially sensitive to 
hypnotic influences. Mrs. Drysdale, it is true, 
stood facing the lamp, and, if its flame had been 
particularly bright and steady, there would have 
been strong reason for suspecting its agency, but 
the light was shaded and its soft glow could have 
no influence on the subject one way or another. 


Plainly, then, the catalepsy was self-induced,— 
the direct result of an auto-suggestion, —the secret 
of which possessed by many people, notably 
the fakirs of India and other countries in the East. 


One thing alone militated against this conclusion. 
The normal expression of a cataleptic is tranquil- 
lity itself, indicating complete rest of the physical 
functions, despite the usual muscular rigidity. 


But Mrs. Drysdale’s face expressed a desperate 


mental anxiety, and the attitude of her body in- 
dicated intense nervous strain. 

In order to observe this peculiar phase to better 
advantage I closed the door, moved across the 
room, and was about to lay my medicine case on 
a chair when the sound of a voice startled me in- 
to dropping it on the floor. 

‘« Please don’t step on his body, doctor.’’ 

Involuntarily I glanced at the floor, and, at the 
same instant, realized that this was the first time 
I had ever heard a hypnotic speak except in an- 
swer to a gestion. Had I uttered a word of 
any ki t would have been simply to adduce 
some explanation, for even a meaningless noise 
has beer vn to awake response from a subject 
endeav to interpret. But I had not even 
thought of anything remotely connected with 
bodies floor, and the pattern of the carpet 

* was too vague to suggest anything of the sort. Of 
course | ware that cataleptics are keenly con- 
scious immediate surroundings, and the 
medica might have suggested the title, 


‘“«doct The inexplicable fact was that she 


‘ exact level with my subject's. 


details in my memorandum book I determined to 
attempt to control my patient by the usual hypnotic 
processes, and resolved, if these should fail, to test 
some unproved theories suggested in my new 
treatise. 

I therefore moved the lamp into a favorable 
position, and, pushing back the table, seated my- 
self on the edge so that my eyes would be on an 
Then I concen- 
trated my gaze on her staring and apparently un- 
seeing eyes and bent all the power of my mind 
to influence her to my will. 

I do not claim to be a hypnotist, as the word 
is generally understood, but all persons possess 
the faculty to a greater or less degree, and almost 
all modern physicians practice it, consciously or 
unconsciously. I had frequently tested myself in 
this regard, but I had never exerted my full pow- 
ers on any one and was not a little anxious to 
see what I could do with this particular subject. 

To my intense surprise, however, I no sooner 
met Mrs. Drysdale’s gaze than I experienced a 
complete loss of command which was almost in- 
stantly followed by a sinking feeling impossible 
to describe. For a few seconds I fought against 
this weakness, but its influence was overpowering, 
and I yielded the struggle with a grateful relief 
such as usually accompanies the cessation of in- 
tense physical pain. This, in turn, was followed 
by a feeling of serene content and blissful com- 
posure. But these sensations were scarcely re- 
corded before my eyes encountered a scene which 
instantly put an end to all further self-conscious- 
ness and made me strain every nerve in the effort 
of comprehension. 

I found myself gazing into a bare and dilapi- 
dated room, which, even in its ruin and decay, 
suggested the living room of some deserted back- 
woods cabin. The wide entrance door had rotted 
from its hinges and had fallen inside, and in the 
dim moonlight I could distinguish grasses grow- 
ing close to the threshold, and, beyond them, 
dark fir trees moving with the wind. The glass 
of the window panes was broken and had been 
patched with newspapers, bits of which were still 
sticking to the casings, the flooring was stained 
and rotting, and the ceiling warped and sagging. 
No sign of furniture was anywhere apparent, but 
stored in the corner I saw several barrels, bags, and 
boxes, before which stood a rude sort of fence or 
gate, and close beside this, on the rough-boarded 
and decaying floor, lay the body of a man, face 
downward. At first I thought he was dead, but 
almost at the moment my eyes fell upon him he 
turned upon his side and I saw that he was sleep- 
ing. The next movement he made revealed his 





should poken at all. Thinking that possi- 
bly Ih opped the bag Jdefore she spoke, and 
that her meaningless remark might have been an 
effort to y to the sound of something falling 
on the [ picked up the case, laid it on a 
chair, owed up the action with a question. 
“oN ere is the body, Mrs. Drysdale ?’’ 
I aske 
«« Here my feet,’’ was the startling answer. 
Instinctively my eyes once more sought the 
floor, an xperienced an uncomfortably shivery 
sensation studied the 
gray-gree rpet. Then I 
smile susceptibility 
and be ondering how 
long t n had been 
in the condition in which 
I found her. If the spell 
were wed to continue 
indefinite the result 
might be irious, but 
my profe 1 curiosity 
was too fully aroused to 
admit of erference, and 
I instantl; de trial of a 
direct suggestion. 
‘« You are oping, Mrs. 
Drysdale announced 
aloud. ‘‘ Draw yourself up 
to your eight.’’ 
«oN answered, 
quietly, ‘‘] re not.’’ 
To t I was amazed 
at the answer but mildly 
expre feeling. She 
had ne nly refused to 
follow sitive sugges- 
tion, t she had also re- 
siste h an equally 
positive inscrutable, 
reason esult absolute- 
ly fore y not incon- 
siderable experience. She 
was cert in abnormal 
subject, an nstinctively 
praye e local physi- 
cian W postpone his 
visit ul I had had suffi- 
cient opportunity to ob- 
serve record all the 
peculiar nifestations of 
her case. While carefully 
noting all the foregoing 
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face, and it was without shock or even surprise 
that I recognized young Albert Drysdale. He 
wore a blue flannel shirt, brown canvas trousers, 
army gaiters, and a coat of yellowish leather, 
showing an edge of red flannel lining. Under 
his head lay a cloth cap, and against the wall ina 
corner rested his rifle and hunting knife. But 
my eyes had no sooner noted these details than 
they again sought the door as if drawn there by 
some compelling force, and then, for the first 
time, I was made aware of the presence of two 
other men besides the sleeper on the floor. 
These men were roughly dressed, and their faces 
bespoke half-breed Indians of the lowest and 
most vicious type. They advanced stealthily 
upon young Drysdale, crawling toward him on 
their hands and knees, and, when beside him, 
they proceeded to rifle his pockets with dexterous 
cunning and rapidity. When this was done one 
of them drew a hunting knife and aimed it at the 
sleeper’s heart, but his companion seized his arm, 
and, threatening him with fierce gestures, dragged 
him from the room and out into the screen of 
trees. For some minutes I watched the heavy 
breathing of the sleeper with undiminished appre- 
hension, and then, suddenly, a shadow fell across 
the path of moonlight on the floor, and to my 
horror I detected the murderous half-breed again 
stealing through the doorway toward his victim. 
But, on entering, the fellow rose to his full height 
and crossed the room, his moccasined feet mak- 
ing no sound. He stopped at what I had taken 
to be a gate guarding the assortment of bags and 
barrels in the corner, and examined it closely, 
touching it with his hand. Then, as he worked 
at it, I recognized the contrivance as a deadfail, 
or trap for bears, so arranged that an immense 
beam would be dislodged by the slightest touch 
of the slender posts which supported it, and the 
victim crushed beneath its weight. 

When his investigations were ended, the half- 
breed knelt beside young Drysdale and listened 
to his breathing. Then he drew him gently along 
the floor until he had placed him, still sleeping, 
within the murderous trap, in such a position 
that his slightest movement would release the 
fatal beam. I saw the expression of hatred and 
revengeful triumph on-the murderer’s face, but 
how he left the cabin I can not say, for the in- 
stant I comprehended his design my whole thought 
concentrated upon one object,—to keep young 
Drysdale in exactly the position he then occupied. 
If he should roll an inch to the right or to the left, 
the trap would be sprung and his death would be 
inevitable. He must remain absolutely rigid. 1 
instinctively willed this, but I also felt some 
strong support behind my 
effort which inspired me 
with indomitable  confi- 
dence that nothing could 
withstand my _ power. 
Then, as I held the sleeper 
in the rigidity of death, it 
was borne in upon me that 
I must wake him without 
releasing his muscles,— 
and I did it. He opened 
his eyes, and stared up at 
the beam _ overhanging 
him, noted the construc- 
tion of the trap, but made 
no movement of any kind. 
Then, once more, I was 
conscious of a compelling 
influence upon me, and | 
willed that the man should 
worm himself along the 
floor upon a certain \ine 
designated in my mind. It 
was a feat requiring great 
muscular effort, and the 
deviation of an inch would 
mean death, but it was pos- 
sible, and, if accomplisiied, 
it would enable Drysda'« to 
escape from the trap with- 
out springing it. Never 
before or since have | ex- 
perienced anything !|-ke 
the mental tension «nd 
physical strain of tose 
interminable moments 4S 
he moved, hairbreadth by 
hairbreadth, until there 
was only a yard between 
him and safety. Then, 





suddenly, something in ™y 





[Concluded on page 5°71 
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Uncle Sam’s Long War against Crop Pests 
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WHAT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IS DOING TO ASSIST 
oS Ses. 4 AMERICAN FARMERS 
\ = ee / |) MINATING THE PARASITIC PESTS 
ees THAT PREY ON THEIR PRODUCTS 


IN EXTER- 
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YA/ HEN the average farmer of a few years ago was asked to express an 

opinion concerning the application of scientific knowledge to the 
raising of crops, he ordinarily waxed scornful at the expense of agricultural 
scientists, whom he held to be of no more account than the proverbial 
cipher with the rim removed. Especially was he intolerant of the ento- 
mologists, to whom he usually referred as ‘‘bugologists,’* and whom he 
regarded as beings to be classed with the milder form of lunatics,— 
harmless, perhaps, but certainly of no practical use. He and his brethren, 
he would have told you, had you asked his reasons for such a hostile atti- 
t.de toward the experts, were tired of being bothered by persons anxious 
to tell them. how to attend to their own affairs. ‘‘All we ask,’’ he would 
probably have said, in effect, ‘‘is to be let alone. Workers in other lines 
aie not overloaded with gratuitous advice, as we are, and we don’t like it, 
fcr we feel that we are as capable of minding our own business as anybody 
else. Let us go our own way, and we will be content to have our would-be 
nientors go theirs.’’ 

This was the position generally assumed, even by the more advanced 
aniong the tillers of the sei!, and, in view of the vast amount of suggestion 
and counsel furnished by the press and the public generally,—the ideas 
advanced having been, in many cases, worse than worthless, —it is not sur- 
prising that a feeling almost akin to resentment grew up among farmers, 
and that they viewed with suspicion all attempts to induce them to deviate 
from the practices and the methods that had been theirs for years, and their 
fathers’ before them. 

A material change, for which the United States department of agri- 
culture is largely responsible, has been brought about in the last few years. 
Vith each succeeding season there has been an increasing number of 
evidences that the department is not only desirous of helping farmers, but 
also that itis competent to do so. Gradually the men who raise the big 
crops have learned to have more respect for the agricultural scientists at 
Washington, especially for those who have told them how to control the 
insect pests that menace their products and cause large losses annually, 
and how to grow things of which they have heretofore known little or 
nothing. These scientists, as farmers are beginning to realize, are not mere 
dreamers, fortified only with superficial and theoretical information gained 
from books, but level-headed, result-achieving persons whose knowledge 
is practical and who know how to devote it to good purposes. A few 


THE MOST INTELLIGENT FARMERS ARE NO LONGER SKEPTICAL 


convincing applications of the department's scientific resources to disas- 
trous outbreaks of pests, and other operations along similar lines, have had 
their logical effect, and now the agricultural interests of the country 
recognize as a powerful ally that part of the official establishment at the 
national capital which is presided over by James Wilson, of Iowa. The 
agricultural offices maintained by many of the state governments have won 
their fights, too, and now some of them number among their warmest 
admirers and supporters the very farmers who, at first, were so skeptical 
concerning their value and-utility. 

Especially close to the men who raise the cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
and other crops that to a large extent furnish food and 
clothing for our eighty million people at home, and at 
the same time find markets in other quarters of the globe 
that yield approximately eight hundred and_ seventy- 
five million dollars annually, are the scientists of the 
department's bureau of entomology,—one of the main 
functions of which is to teach farmers how to protect them- 
selves against destructive insects, and which, while teaching 
then, metaphorically takes off its coat, rolls up its sleeves, 
an’ works beside them,—and its bureau of plant industry, 
wh ch tells them and shows them how to grow familiar 
proiucts to the best advantage and how to replace them 
Wit!) new ones whenever it seems necessary or advisable. 
Th's is only a rough, inadequate suggestion of the scope of 
these two branches of the department, of course; it would 
teq:ire volumes to describe their work completely, as any- 
one can ascertain from an investigation of the two bureaus 
the:nselves, or from an examination of the large amount of 
prir.ted matter concerning their operations which is officially 
pu)\ished and distributed each year. 

In round numbers, the annual value of the agricultural 
proucts of the United States is five billion dollars. Usually 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL, WHICH 
HAS COST THE COUNTRY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





THE COOLING MOTH, THE 
ENEMY OF THE APPLE 





the damage to crops from insect pests averages from six to ten per cent. 
of this total, or from three hundred million to five hundred million dollars 
per year. Of course the producers of some crops must bear much more 
than their proportionate share of the loss. The proceeds from the wheat 
crop, the average annual farm value of which may be roughly put at four 
hundred million dollars, have in more than one year been cut down as 
much as fifty per cent., as a result of the ravages of the chinch bug and 
the Hessian fly. King Cotton alone was damaged to the extent of nearly 
fifty million dollars by the so-called Mexican boll weevil, in the single state 
of Texas, in 1903, according to a carefully compiled report issued by the 
census bureau. The apple crop has been reduced as much as twenty-five 
per cent., in many seasons, through the operations of the codling moth and 
other insects. So one might go through the entire list. The burden is 
distressingly heavy, but it is safe to assert that farmers themselves—who, 
obviously, ought to know as much of this phase of the matter as anybody, 
—will agree that their losses, in practically every instance, would be far 
greater were the scientific knowledge of the department of agriculture’s 
staff not put to account. A careful survey of the facts leads to the con- 
clusion that the total damage, each year, would be from two to four times 
as large, were it not for the department's unremitting warfare against the 
pests, and that a maximum annual destruction of two billion dollars, or 


nearly one half the whole yearly value of the country’s crops, at present, 
would be possible. 


PERNICIOUS Pests ARE CHECKED BY PREDACEOUS PARASITES 


The operations of the department along the lines indicated are replete 
with interest even to the layman who makes no attempt to do more than 
obtain his knowledge of them from their purely superficial aspects. He 
may not know a nephopteryx from a chilocorus similis, but he can not fail 
to grasp the significance of the results achieved; and, after all, results are 
the only things that count. Naturally, it is the results which interest him 
most, but if he investigates the subject he will find that the methods 
employed in obtaining these results are by no means devoid of elements of 
entertainment and instruction. 

The broad principle on which the bureau of entomology bases its work 
reflects the idea of dear old Jonathan Swift, who, over two and a half cen- 


turies ago, reined in his Pegasus long enough to take a look at the little 
things of life, and wrote :— 


Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite 'em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


In other words, the bureau, wherever possible, operates from the now 
well-known fact that in its original habitat a pernicious insect is almost 
invariably kept in check through natural means, usually as a result of the 
attacks of some other insect, predaceous or parasitic. Thus, when the 
San José scale menaced the deciduous fruit industry of the whole western 
hemisphere, the entomologists of the government establishment in Wash- 
ington set out to find the native home of the pest, feeling sure that, 

when they succeeded, they would also find something 
which could be used to exterminate the ferictosus, as 
this most destructive scale insect was technically known. 
From the orchards of California, where it first appeared, 
in the early seventies, the insect gradually spread east- 
ward until not only the United States, but also many 
foreign, powers, became alarmed. Canada and most of the 
European nations prohibited the importation of American 
fruits, and even far-distant countries like Java, New Zea- 
land, and Cape Colony established quarantines against us. 
The government entomologists became convinced that the 
scale came originally from somewhere in eastern Asia, 
since investigations made in nearly every other quarter of 
the globe had failed to disclose the spot where it had its 
genesis. Accordingly, C. L. Marlatt, assistant entomol- 
ogist, went to the Orient. He spent some six months in 
Japan, and, while he found the scale there, he satisfied 
himself that it was not indigenous. Then he went to 
China. A long house-boat trip in the country back of 
Shanghai, a journey on horseback through the apple 
orchards around Chefu, and, finally, a tour which took 





the scientist northward to Peking and Tien-tsin, resulted in 
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Photograph by Johnson 

the discovery that the dreaded scale was native to the 
hill region adjacent to the mountains which separate 
China from Mongolia and Manchuria. This section 
is isolated, and it is not easy to understand how the 
pest was enabled to get out and across the Pacific, 
but it seems probable that it reached California in 
trees sent there to James Lick by a missionary, Dr. 
Nevius by name, who, many years ago, started the 
apple orchards which are now so extensive in the ter- 
ritory back of and to the north of Chefu. 

Wherever he found the San José scale Mr. Marlatt 
also found a small bug of the ladybird species, which 
fed voraciously on the pest wherever it occurred in 
anything like large numbers. This was the insect the 
entomologist had traveled so many thousands of miles 
to secure. He got together a large collection of speci- 
mens and shipped them to Washington, but only two 
survived the long journey. From these two, however, 
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has sprung a family which may now number millions, 

five thousand or more having been brought into exist- 
ence during the first year in this country. The distribution of the ladybird 
is not general yet, but it has shown marked evidences of efficiency, and 
there is no reason to doubt that eventually it will materially aid in keeping 
the San José scale in check. Thus, apparently, has begun the end of the 
pest which has cost the fruit growers of the United States hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, which is still regarded as of the greatest international 


importance, and which has been the subject of more 


legislation, abroad as well as at home, than any other 
insect which attacks agricultural crops. 

Few people know that the Hessian fly is one of 
the oldest of all the crop pests in this country, and 
that its name was given it as a result of the fact that it 
was brought to the United States in the straw included 
in the zw~edimenta of the Hessian troops sent over 
against the American revolutionists by George III., in 
1776. It was first noticed on Long Island, about one 


hundred and twenty-five years ago, and since has 
spread coextensively with the progress of civilization 
and wheat growing west, north, and south. Sometimes 
it completely destroys the growing wheat in certain sec- 
tions, and the average loss it causes is about forty mil- 


lion bushels annually, or about six or seven per cent. 
of the total crop. The entomological bureau has 
studied it long and closely, and the recommendations 
made to wheat growers have undoubtedly kept the 





damage far below what it would otherwise have been; 
and yet, in spite of the best efforts of the scientists 
and the farmers who act on their advice, the fly got 
beyond control during the season of four years ago 
and destroyed fully eighty per cent. of the crop in the infested région, the 
resultant loss being in the neighborhood of thirty-five or forty million dol- 
lars. This extraordinary and unfortunate development was due to weather 
conditions favorable to the pest and to an unusual scarcity of its parasitic 
enemy. This parasite, which forms inside the body of the fly, has been 
secured in large numbers by the entomologists and liberated in several 
wheat-growing states, and much good has resulted. 

The chinch bug is more destructive to farm crops, at present, than any 
other insect known. The possible danger from it in the future is, perhaps, 
not so great as from the Mexican boll weevil, although it is already in 
existence all over the wheat belt, while the pest that came to us from our 
neighbors across the Rio Grande is as yet confined to Texas and the adja- 
cent edge of Louisiana, though steadily advancing on the other cotton- 
growing states. Unlike the boll weevil, which operates only on cotton, the 
chinch bug attacks all cereals and forage plants, its preference being for 
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wheat. It has caused losses as high as one hundred million dollars through- 
out its range in a single year, while damage to the extent of ten million to 
twenty million dollars has more than once occurred in one state during a 


season. The department of agriculture can only keep farmers advised as 
to the history of the pest, and give them advice as to improved systems of 
farm work, for the chinch bug has no important insect enemy, and its 
development is largely regulated by something over which the scientists 
have no control,—z. ¢., the weather. It proves that ‘‘When it rains, we 
all get wet,’’ as the Mexicans translate our ‘‘Misfortunes never come 
singly’’ proverb, by appearing most numerously and doing the most 
damage in drought years. The close study given it by the government 
entomologists has resulted in the dissemination among farmers of much 
information as to its life-habits, etc.; and, since forewarned is forearmed, 
wheat growers are frequently enabled to act in such a way as to save hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars which would be lost but for the counsel of the 
experts at Washington. 
THE Sc WEEV'L COULD DESTROY HALF OF A SEASON'S CROP 


The work that has been done in connection with the efforts to stamp 
out the boll weevil is unique in the annals of the department of agriculture. 
The weevil entered Texas from Mexico, crossing the Rio Grande near its 
mouth, in 1894. It has spread slowly but steadily ever since, despite the 
operations of the department and the state governments of Texas and 
Louisiana, and now it is not doubted that eventually—within the next 
eighteen or twenty years, judging from its past rate of progress, —it will be 
found over the entire cotton belt of the United States. The census bureau 
has estimated that it destroyed 739, 360 bales of cotton in Texas during the 
season of 1903, and experts place the amount of damage it will be able to 
inflict annually, when it shall have covered all the cotton-producing states, 
at two hundred and fifty million dollars, or nearly half the approximate 


value of a whole season’s crop under present conditions. 
The weevil has cost the federal government more than any other crop 
pest. Prior to the beginning of the present decade the expenses of the 


fight being waged against it by the department of agriculture were paid 
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out of the general fund at the disposal of the bureau of entomology. The 
fifty-seventh congress, however, made two special appropriations to cover 
the cost of conducting an extensive series of operations, one of thi 

thousand dollars and the other of twenty thousand dollars, while its 
successor, the fifty-eighth congress, at its first regular session, placed two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and at the last session one hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars, at the disposal of Secretary Wilson, with 
directions to use it in attempts to extirpate the pest and in the discovery 
of means whereby cotton may be grown in spite of its ravages. The 
department is now working under these appropriations, and, while it has 
not succeeded in exterminating the weevil, which is now regarded as a 
permanent menace, it has unquestionably saved the planters of the South 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by teaching them how to keep the insect 
in check to the greatest possible extent, how to raise profitable crops even 
in the worst infected regions, and how to successfully produce other crops. 


FEAR OF THE WEEVIL WAS ORIGINALLY HAILED AS A HUGE JOKE 


The necessity for this latter knowledge may be better appreciated when 
it is stated that in practically the whole of the South the planters have 
depended on cotton for so many years that, until recently, they have known 
little or nothing about other products. The constant raising of cotton has 
had a tendency toward impoverishing their land, and, since the presence 
of the weevil has in a measure compelled them to look to other means of 
sustenance, it is obvious that the pernicious insect has not been an unmixed 
evil, after all. Diversification of crops will unquestionably bring about great 
benefits, and the weevil has forced farmers to diversify. The department 
of agriculture has encouraged the diversification propaganda for years past. 

When the weevil first appeared in Texas it was looked on more as a 
subject for jest than anything else, except, of course, by those on whom 
directly fell the losses it brought about. Every newspaper paragrapher in the 
country hailed it joyfully as a new topic whereon to build his structures of air, 

persifiage, and some years passed before the countr: 
at large was brought to a realization of the seriousnes: 
of the conditions which resulted from the presence co: 
the pest in the Texas cotton fields. Even Texas itse!’ 
was apathetic and apparently without due apprecia- 
tion of the danger, until 1898, when its legislatur: 
created the position of state entomologist. Theret< 
fore the entomologists of the federal government ha: 
been in charge of the work against the bug, but, 
when the local authorities thus took cognizance of th 
invader which threatened their principal industry 
[Texas raises approximately one third of the totz! 
cotton crop of the United States, the annual value cf 
its product being more than one hundred and sixty - 
five million dollars.] the Washington experts wit).- 
drew from the field and acted merely in an advisory 
capacity. It soon became apparent that states other 
than Texas were threatened, however, and the gener?! 
government again took charge. Now practically 
every southern commonwealth—all of those closest to 
Texas,—has its own staff of entomologists working 
to prevent the entry of the weevil, and numerous 
laws aimed at the pest have beén enacted by the 
various legislatures. Two years ago Texas offered a fifty-thousand-dollar 
prize for a practicable and effective method of stamping out the pest. The 
money is still in the treasury at Austin. Hundreds of plans and schemes 
have been submitted, many of them coming from foreign countries, but 
none has been shown to be adequate and none has been accepted by the 
commission in charge of the fund. Following a special session of the 
Louisiana legislature, held for the sole purpose of 
taking steps to prevent the entry of the weevil, a 
twenty-mile-wide quarantine strip was established in 
that portion of the state which borders on Texas. By 
prohibiting the growing of cotton in this territory, and 
the importation of Texas seed, the Louisiana authori- 
ties hoped to exclude the dreaded beetle. They have 
not succeeded. The weevil was found in several 
Louisiana parishes, in 1904, and, moreover, it is stead- 
ily progressing northward and eastward. 

For ten years the bureau of entomology has been 
constantly on the lookout for a parasitic or predatory 
insect to be used against the weevil. Even its chief, 
Dr. L. O. Howard, who is recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost scientists in his line, went to Mexico 
to search for the natural enemy of the Anthonomus 
grandis, as the cotton pest is technically known. Suc- 
cess did not attend his efforts. In the spring of 1904, 
however, Dr. O. F. Cook, an agent of the bureau of 
plant industry, who was in Guatemala conducting 
some experiments in tropical botany, discovered and 
introduced into this country a foe to the weevil in the 
shape of a large, reddish-brown ant, designated in 
scientific nomenclature as Ectatomma tuberculatum, and locally as ‘\e 
kelep or ‘‘helper.’’ The Guatemalan Indians make no effort to ra‘se 
cotton without this insect. The boll weevil exists in their fields in cons:(- 
erable numbers, and under conditions which have led to the belief that it 
originated in that section rather than in Mexico, but the edep keeps it 'n 
check and makes it possible for the natives to grow as much cotton as 
could possibly be expected in view of the primitive and unintellig<nt 
methods employed by them. 

The ants which Dr. Cook established in Texas killed the weevil there, 
just as they did in their native home, but none survived the past win et. 
Since they must hibernate in the fields, and propagate in great numbe:- if 
they are to be of practical utility over anything like an extended are« of 
the cotton belt, this latter fact is obviously discouraging. The exper: in 
charge, however, thinks that the circumstances under which they were 
««planted’’ in Texas militated against their successful hibernation, anu '5 
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hopeful, if not confident, of better luck next winter. The department is 
determined to give them every opportunity to demonstrate their usefulness. 
Several of its agents have been in Guatemala during the present year, con- 
ducting experiments with the ants and sending colonies of them back to 
this country, to be liberated in the weevil-infested fields. Dr. Cook, in the 
progress of his work with them, has paid considerable attention to an 
evolutionary process on the part of the cotton plant which he calls pro- 
liferation, and which has the effect of killing the young weevils before they 
develop in the boll. Starting from this, he thinks it is possible that a strain 
of cotton which can successfully resist the attacks of the weevil may be 
developed. 


WAR IS WAGED AGAINST THE BOLL WEEVIL AND THE CODLING MOTH 


In the meantime, as has been the case for some time past, the depart- 
nent is working against the weevil along at least three distinct lines. W. D. 
junter, an expert from the bureau of entomology, 
stationed at Dallas, Texas, has several small farms in 
peration in the state, on which the habits of the 
est are minutely noted and experiments looking 
o the discovery of some means whereby it can be 
xterminated or held in check are carried on. From 
ime to time the bureau publishes and distributes 
mong farmers bulletins giving the results of these 
experiments, and containing recommendations as to 
the proper methods, cultural and otherwise, of pro- 
eeding against the troublesome bug. Professor B. 
’. Galloway, chief of the bureau of plant industry 
nd widely recognized as an authority on everything 
pertaining to plant life, is at the head of a large force 
which is engaged in teaching the southern planters 

ow to grow cotton despite the ravages of the weevil. 
‘he man in charge of this work in Texas and Louis- 
iana is Dr. S. A. Knapp, whose headquarters are at 
Houston. From that point he directs operations on a 
number of farms throughout the state. On these are 
demonstrated new and improved cultural methods, 
such as the planting of early-maturing and weevil- 
resisting cotton, the burning of dead stalks in the fall, 
so as to destroy the weevils which would otherwise hibernate, etc., and in 

a general way the facts developed by the entomologists, as well as the 

knowledge of the demonstrators themselves, are put before the farmers in 

a practical manner. Still another a¢taché of Professor Galloway’s bureau— 

Professor W. J. Spillman, the agrostologist,—is in charge of a chain of 

diversification farms scattered throughout the Southern States. On these 
the planters are taught how to diversify, and thus, by 
planting crops other than cotton, get the better of the 
weevil, which feeds exclusively on the cotton plant. A 
further important line of work, but one about which 
little has been said, is the breeding of cottons having 
characteristics which will enable them to produce a 
crop despite the weevil. Texas has many local types 
of fine cottons, and these are being further improved 
in the matter of earliness, length of staple, resistance 
to storms, adaptability to various soils, increased yield, 
etc. This work is sure to have a lasting effect for 
good on the cotton industry of the South. 

Dr. Howard, Professor Galloway, and other offi- 
cials make frequent trips to the weevil-ridden section 
and thus keep in close personal touch with the situa- 
tion. One not acquainted with the thorough methods 
of the department of agriculture would be surprised 
as well as impressed by the vast amount of work being 
done against this one small insect,—small in size 
only, that is, since conservative estimates indicate that 
it has cost considerably more than one hundred million 
dollars since it came to us from Mexico, ten years ago. 
There can be no doubt that the damage it has done 
would have been far greater had it not been for the campaign carried on 
by the government experts. Other crops which are preyed on by insects 
are not confined to any particular locality, generally speaking. A very 
large proportion of the world’s supply of cotton is produced in the Southern 
States, and, should that supply be cut off, results of the most distressing 
character would be in evidence, since the white staple is a necessity, 
rather than a luxury, like fruits and some other crops. Alarmed by the 
prospects, practically every foreign nation of note has prohibited the impor- 
tation of American cotton seed, and, moreover, is attempting to grow the 
plant on its own account, so as to have an independent supply. So far 
these efforts have not been notably successful, but Africa and Australia 
may yet develop cotton fields equal to our own, and all as a result of the 
invasion of the boll weevil. 

An insect which has done an enormous amount of damage to one of 
the crops dear to every American palate is the codling moth, the enemy of 
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the apple. It has caused more monetary loss than all the other insects 
which prey upon that fruit combined. From one fourth to one half the 
crop is injured by it every year, the average annual destruction being offi- 
cially estimated at eleven million, four hundred thousand dollars. It is 
not difficult of control, as compared with other pests, however, and farmers 
who carry out the recommendations of the bureau of entomology save prac- 
tically all their output from its ravages. It is supposed to have originated 
in southeastern Europe, the home of the apple, and now it is to be found 
in practically all the countries wherein the fruit is grown. It also injures 
pears, but to a lesser extent. Birds are by far its most useful natural ene- 
mies. Woodpeckers, nuthatchers, wrens, bluebirds, 
crows, blackbirds, kingbirds, swallows, sparrows, 
chickadees, and jays are all valuable allies in the war 
against it, but it would doubtless have a comparatively 
free field for operations were it not for the work of 
the entomologists. 

One of the bureau of entomology'’s most success- 
ful efforts to import a natural enemy of a pest was in 
connection with an insect known as the fluted scale, 
which formerly did much damage to c7frus fruits 
and at one time threatened the cz/rus industry of the 
entire Pacific Coast. There was reason to believe that 
Australia was its original home, and Albert Koebele, 
an assistant in the entomological department, was 
sent to that country to investigate. He discovered 
the natural enemy of the scale in the shape of a 
small ladybird, which, on being brought to this coun- 
try, multiplied prodigiously, and in a very short time 
practically exterminated the scale and thus saved the 
fruit growers of California losses which, prior to its 
advent, had amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. Not being selfish, the bureau of 
entomology sent specimens of the ladybird to South 
Africa, Egypt, Portugal, and Italy, in all of which countries its introduc- 
tion was followed by satisfactory results. Such exchanges are frequent. 

An incident which is a part of the history of the fluted scale may be 
mentioned as showing the necessity for extreme care in the handling of such 
pests. Shortly after the marvelously beneficial work of the Australian 
ladybird in California began to attract general attention, a Florida fruit 
grower conceived the idea of securing some specimens of the imported bug 
for his state, to be used against the common and comparatively harmless 
scale prevalent there. He accordingly asked a county horticultural com- 
missioner in California to ship him some specimens, together with a collec- 
tion of the fluted scales to furnish food for the ladybirds ex route. The 
whole consignment was liberated on the Florida man’s premises, and 
shortly thereafter he awoke to the realization that his orchards were infested 
with the dreaded California pest, and that, moreover, the few ladybirds 
made no headway against the native scales on which he wished them to 
operate, the latter being provided with armor which successfully resisted 
attack from the Australian importation. The Floridian appreciated the 
enormity of his offense, it being patent that the fluted scales would spread 
all over the state unless radical action was taken, and at the earnest suggestion 
of Dr. Howard he burned most of his trees. The scales were not entirely 
exterminated, however, and ultimately it became necessary to bring in and 
establish a large colony of their natural enemies, the ladybirds from Australia. 

Ever since the well-remembered plague of grasshoppers, or Rocky 
Mountain locusts, which swept over Kansas and other western states, in 
1876, killing practically every green thing left unprotected, the department 
of agriculture has been on the lookout for another similar visitation. The 
bureau of entomology has sent out agents to watch for possible flights of 
the locusts, nearly every year, but nothing like the invasion of twenty-nine . 
years ago has occurred since then. 
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THE BUREAU UTILIZES ALL THE DISCOVERIES OF OTHER NATIONS 


The bureau keeps in remarkably close touch with other nations, and 
much information and many useful specimens are exchanged. In addition 
to its men who are engaged in field work in this country, the bureau is 
almost constantly sending agents abroad to engage in special investigations. 
Insects are forwarded from all parts of the globe, for examination and 
classification, and a great deal of attention is devoted to this class of work 
by the bureau’s office force. The records of the establishment are so 
complete, and the knowledge of its various experts so thorough, that 
classifications are made without difficulty or delay. Several thousand 
specimens of insects, minute and otherwise, arranged so that they may be 
got at and compared at a moment's notice, are kept at headquarters. 

The regular appropriations for the bureau aggregate about seventy-five 
thousand dollars per year, and sometimes special appropriations are made, 
as in the case of the boll weevil. Such an appropriation was asked during 


the last session of congress on account of the gypsy and brown-tail moths 
which have done much damage to forest trees and other vegetation in the 
New England States, and in the fight against which Massachusetts alone 
has already spent over one million dollars. 
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“HE MADE ENOUGH MONEY TO CARRY HIM THROUGH COLLEGE” 
WHEN the newspapers told how the United States senate had summarily 
ielched’’ and forever finished a very new and very young sena- 
tor from pe liana, Albert J. Beveridge by name, we who had known ‘‘Bev.”’ 
at school, at Greencastle, Indiana, laughed and said to ourselves, or to each 
other, ‘‘ How like old times it is!’’ The senate and the senate press gal- 
lery, no doubt, thought that the ‘*premature’’ explosion which had pro- 
voked them was the going off of a bomb which would be thereafter frag- 
mentary and futile. They know now that it was simply the initial explosion 
of a triple-expansion engine—one that simply can not be idle,—one that 
works as steadily and as effectively as incessantly,—one they can not but 
admire. What it took the senate a year or so to discover we who, when 
boys, attended college with him, learned then, —both those of us who liked 


him and those who didn’t. A man who is bound to ‘‘arrive’’ is born with 
the stamp of it on him; and he doesn’t have to live long before all his 
acquaintances, except the stupid and the envy-blind, find it. 

Most human beings are content to jog along the highway ata strolling 
pace, taking life as easily and as comfortably as possible, and looking for 
play rather than for work. Some are born strollers; some begin to stroll 
after a brief youthful spurt; others wait until middle life before they begin 


to take it easy and ‘‘stand pat’’ on their laurels. Naturally, whenever 
there joins this leisurely company, at whatever stage, one deadly in earnest 


and spurred on by the never-absent sense of the exceeding brevity of life, 
the rest of the company is moved to various notions of irritation and amuse- 
ment. Some are more amused than irritated; some are more irritated than 
amused. All are more or less ‘‘put out.’’ That’s the way it has been 


with Beveridge from the beginning. ‘‘What’s he in such a stew about ?’’ 
they have asked. But, when they have found out that he simply can’t help 
it and that the blood beats as warmly in his heart as in his brain, they take 
a more cheerful view of him. 


a a a 
He was a farm hand, in his extreme youth,—he belongs to the proud 
race of men who begin to work before they have had time to learn to talk. 
The other farm hands didn’t approve of him. They predicted all sorts of 


unpleasant things for him. Above all else, he was a fool to work so hard. 
Then he went to the logging camps in search of better wages,—for he 
wanted more schooling than could be had free. The others at the logging 
camps thought he would soon give out. No man ought to work so hard 
as he did no man could work as hard as he did and continue tolive. But 
he survived, and, before he left, was easily leader both in the mental and 
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in the manual side of logging. Probably there are old men—those who 
work ‘‘ quietly’’ somehow seem to become old men at a surprisingly young 
age,—who could tell of his amazing feats of strength and endurance in his 
and their logging days. They could also tell of his strength and endur- 
ance, and heroism, too,—especially that solid heroism which consists in 
patiently bearing others’ burdens from day to day. 

When he came down to Greencastle, to the ‘‘ University,'’ some of 
these stories vaguely followed him. I cannot recall them in sufficien 
detail. But I do remember most vividly the first time I saw him, —himse!f 
the epitome of all he had been through. It wasn’t very long ago, for he 
still looks much as he did then. He, a sophomore. was walking throug! 
the wide main corridor of the principal building at Indiana Asbury—no\, 
De Pauw,—University; a strong, straight figure, short rather than tall, 
dressed in a baggy old suit that yet somehow deceived you into thinking :: 
was all right; a pallid, keen, alert face, with a powerful jaw and gray-blue 
eyes that suggested a runner in sight of the goal; longish, fair hair, a per- 
fect mop of it. I remember the voice, too,—some one stopped him in h:s 
quick, almost sharp walk, and introduced us. The voice was curious! , 
clear and penetrating,—almost painfully penetrating, then. It was a voice 
that had had to make itself heard above clamors of torrents and bawling 
men; it was a voice of command. ‘‘ You may not like him, at first,’’ said 
the boy who had introduced us, when he had gone on, ‘‘ but you will «s 
you know him better.’’ It so happened that I did like him, however, for 
there always was a fascination for me in strength,—and this new acquaini- 
ance of mine, with his unkempt hair and his burning eyes and his voice 
like a trumpet, was obviously strong mentally and physically. There weve 
many unusual men in the young company assembled at that typical western 
college, men strong through the molding of just such splendid forces as 
had made Beveridge, and not a few of these men have since been ‘heard 
from;’’ a great many more will ‘‘arrive’’ within the next decade; scores 
who will never be known beyond their own neighborhoods are yet just «s 
truly great as those who happen to have been touched by the wand of Fame. 
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It took both kinds of strength to get him through those four years at 
college. Only a strong mind could have marked out, and, through every 
obstacle, carried out such a programme of education as was his; only a 
strong body could have sustained the tremendous strain he put upon it. 
There were months—the hard winter months, too,—when his schedule 
gave him time for only four hours of sleep. Many a morning I have seen 
him, long, long before sunrise, start across the snow ‘into the woods to 
practice his voice,—which meant several hours of exhausting exercise; and 
he would get back in time to study Shakespeare or the great orations of the 
great orators for an hour before breakfast. He also kept up his regular 
class work and ran the politics of our fraternity and of one of the literary 
societies, —and made a living, —a good living,—in addition. Howdid he do 
it all? I’m sureI don’t know. I doubtif he knows, himself. Certainly, 
I should be incredulous if I had not seen with my own eyes. A minute is 
a very brief time. I’ve seen many a one go in so quick an operation as 
lighting a pipe or shuffling a pack of cards. The greatest marvel in tlie 
world, the miracle of superior men’s lives, is the cumulative power of the 
unwasted minute. 

‘«Bev.’’ would leave several of us in the sitting room, talking about 
nothing or about something in a way that made it come to nothing; he 
would be back with us before we had noticed that he had gone. Yet, in 
the hour that had slipped away for us, he would have got ready a recita- 
tion or so for the next day. He always seemed to have plenty of time; ‘ec 
was always ready to drop whatever he was doing and go off with us for a 
lark. But,—and this is the important point,—when the lark was over, 
‘«Bev.’’ was instantly back at work, while the rest of us wasted hours on 
hours in discussing what a good time we had had. 

I remember two summers in which he had a barrel of fun. In the 
first one he worked as a book agent. I wish I could put in a three-mont!:s’ 
vacation as amusingly as he put in those three months,—no monotoy, 
‘something doing’’ all the time, endless interesting adventures, and 
laughter without limit. He made enough money to carry him through ¢°l- 
lege the next year, to carry him through comfortably,—and ‘* Bev,” ad 
no small or stingy ideas of what constitutes comfort. His second vacat'on 
full of fun was spent in directing the operations of several hundred young 
men whom he led forth as book agents. I don’t think any other body of 
book canvassers ever made so.much money as his corps made in so short 
a space of time. He had spent three months in training his agents in ‘1¢ 
work. It was a wonderful training, worth, I know, a four-years’ course in 
any college to the fortunate young men who got it. 

‘«Error’s Chains’’ was the name of the book. For three moni as 
Greencastle, town and college, was in a fever over ‘‘ Error’s Chains.”’ 2 
heard it all day long;.you took it in with your meals; you dreamed : 
night. To get away from it you had to get away from Greencastle. It was 
that cyclone of energy that ‘‘ Bev.’’ released upon the state of Iowa as soon 
as college closed. Do you wonder that every center table in Iowa «an 


creditably pass an examination on the rise and fall of religions? Bever- 
idge’s gallant band returned to Greencastle, in September, with plenty ot 
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money for the succeeding year. Never before had the students who were 
working their way through been so well supplied. I suspect that not a few 
have never since in a whole year made so much as Beveridge taught them 
to make in that one brief summer. He had put his own spirit into them, 
—his optimism, his dauntlessness, and his resourcefulness. 

We were all trying to be orators. Every isolated bit of country round 
Greencastle, every fraternity hall, and every house where noise was toler- 
ated rang with the agonized efforts of young Demostheneses and Pericleses. 
There were original orations, cribbed orations, and declamations; gesticu- 
lations patterned after every familiar mode of oratory; voices trained to 
bring out the chest tones and the high notes, and clothes bought with an 
eye to platform wear. The man who won the oratorical prizes was looked 
up to as one who gets into the ‘‘ Porcellian Club’’ is at Harvard, as one 
who makes the crew or the team is at Yale, or as the captain of the foot- 
ball eleven is at Princeton. In his junior year Beveridge was the best in 
the college at oratory,—he had the medals and the money prizes as proof 
of it. In his junior year he won the competition among the representative 
orators of all the large colleges in the state; in his senior year he won the 
interstate contest,—a competition among representatives of the principal 
colleges in the West and the Northwest. When he came back with that 
prize old President Martin and the faculty escorted him in state from the 
station. I can see the procession, now, winding through the streets of the 
town, with everybody watching it and cheering. There was an extraordi- 
nary amount of generosity in the intense rivalry at the old college. It was 
typically western, and that means typically American,—a free-for-all, 
with the best man winning and the losers proud to be beaten by so good a 
man, and proud of their own lack of mean-spiritedness. How the band 
did play! And how the sun shone, and how the crowds cheered! And 
how hard ‘‘ Bev.’’ was struggling to seem to be calm and proud without 
vanity, when it would n’t have been in boy-nature—for he was only a boy, 
—not to feel ‘‘set up!’’ 


a - a 


There is a theory that the boy who shines at college does not shine there- 
‘fter, and much can be brought forward in support of it. But how the 
boy shines is the vital point. Anyone with whom his work is a means to 
the gratification of personal vanity soon stops growing and rests content 
with some petty laurel wreath won in some insignificant contest. But he 
to whom work is simply a means to 
;elf-development does not thus lose 
is point of view, or, rather, fail to ad- 
st his point of view to the horizon of 
ife that widens with every day that 
isses. And I think, in those west- 
rn colleges, so truly educational in 
‘ery respect and unaffected by the 
iedizvalism and_ superciliousness 
1at make of so many of our eastern 
institutions of learning” abodes of 
vhat might almost be called igno- 
rance, there was a minimum of dan- 
ger of the successful boy having his 
young head turned. The spirit was 
progressive; everyone was impatient 
of yesterday and to-day except asa 
means to to-morrow; and the ideal of 
what constituted manhood was fine 
and high and all-dominating. 

I remember being with Bever- 
idge the evening of that ‘great 
day."’ We all sat about the room 
while he told us of the day’s doings 
from the inside point of view, and of 
the events that had led up to it. 
Then, when the others had gone 
away, he sat down at his table,—and 
worked until far into the morning at 
his plans for making a success of 
what he had undertaken for the sum- 
mer. The next day, the ‘‘ great day”’ 
was for him as if it had not been. 
It had passed into the fiber of his 
make-up, and had become an indis- 
tinguishable part of his resources for 
further and bigger triumphs. 

It will be borne in mind, I hope, 
that all I have thus far said of ‘‘ Bev.,”’ 
and shall sayin the rest of this article, 
is chiefly said by way of illustration 
of the typically American career; and, 
when one says ‘‘ typically American,”’ 
he means the rational and natural 
and healthful, and the mode of life 
at keeps mind and body and heart 
young,—young because always grow- 
ing, always developing. In this day, 
ien so much attention is being 
given to the careers of a few money- 
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citizens not to let them be trampled down by the lunatics and the rascals. 

It may be well for me to say that Beveridge does not command my 
sympathy in very many details of his political beliefs. This isn’t the 
place to explain what I mean; nor would the readers of this article be 
interested in my criticism of politics in action. It is enough to say that, 
at bottom, all Americans—all honest Americans,—are heartily agreed in 
matters political. We want to do all we can to insure that ‘‘ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish;’’ we differ 
only as to how to bring about that result. And, if the campaign goes 
against one party of us, that party falls cheerfully into line because it 
knows that, should the policies ordained by the majority prove hostile to 
the democratic republic, the advocates of those policies will be swift to 
abandon them and the course which they have in honest error induced the 
nation to take. ‘‘Is he honest? Is he intelligent? Is he open-minded?’’ 
—these are the crucial questions about a public man in America. 


a “a - 


This is the day of the money machine in politics. How has Beveridge 
triumphed without money and without giving hostages to money? 

The first office he ever held was that of a United States senator. Until 
he was elected to the senate he was a practicing lawyer in Indianapolis, 
and as successful at the law as what has been said of his methods of work 
has prepared you to expect. While he practiced law, he worked for and 
with his party,—but of for and with its rotten money machine in Indiana. 
To have taken office would have meant just what it always means, nowa- 
days,—a sale, body and soul, to the filthy agents of the filthy traffickers in 
privilege and so-called legislation who imagine they rule this country be- 
cause they run its public administration. It makes one think of a swin- 
dling, thieving farm overseer imagining that he owns the master of the farm 
because he mismanages it. It makes one think of a pickpocket imagining 
he owns a citizen because he has filched that citizen’s purse in the hurry 
and bustle of a crowd. 

Bad governments have been the rule. History gives no example of a 
thoroughly good government. But happily the amount of harm which a 
bad government can do in even the most despotic nation is small; in our 
own country, bad government seems to produce about the same effect upon 
the American people that a swarm of mosquitoes produces on a man plow- 
ing a field. The bites are annoying and unsightly, but the man plows on. 
Our public administrators could be of 
enormous aid to our national progress; 
luckily, they are not a serious drag, 
though a drag they undoubtedly are. 
Now, in just one way can a man be 
politically useful in this country. As 
the tool of the plutocracy he is mere- 
ly insignificant, —a repulsive breeder 
of an irritating but not deadly poison, 
—and politically he is useless. But 
only as a servant of the people—that 
18, as an honest advocate of and pro- 
moter of democratic ideas and ideals, 
—can he be really a factor. 

Like all the others of the new 
group of public men,—as yet small, 
—but about swiftly to increase, —Bev- 
eridge founded his power in public 
life securely upon the people. As a 
speaker upon public questions, in all 
those years of practicing law, he went 
up and down the state, and through- 
out the West and the Northwest, giv- 
ing energetic and vivid expression to 
the ideas for the sake of which the 
party’s machine is tolerated by the 
rank and file of Republican voters. 
He built up an immense following. 
The people saw him, heard him, and 
believed in his character. In his 
own state, he turned away from the 
old established party machine, as 
rotten as money and lust for office 
could make it; he built up among 
the young men of country and town 
a machine of his own. I call it a 
machine because that word comes 
nearest to expressing the idea. But 
it was, and is, in no sense a machine 
of graft and grab. All its leaders are 
personal friends of Beveridge, and 
he is their personal friend; all its 
consultations are of the most honest, 
the most democratic character. A 
leader appeals to enthusiasm and 
ideals; a boss appeals to fear and 
appetite. The young Republican 
- machine in Indiana is made up of 
leaders, of whom Beveridge is simply 
first among equals. 














crazy and power-crazy inhabitants of 

America, and when so many people 

call the careers made by those lunatics or cold-blooded rascals ‘typically 
American,’’ we who believe in democracy ought to be careful of and insist- 
ent upon the difference between the two kinds of careers. To my mind, 
Be veridge stands asa particularly good type of the real American, —shrewd 
without cynicism, wise without superciliousness, honest without pharisee- 
ism, progressive yet conservative, impulsive yet deliberate, impetuous yet 
cool, and ambitious yet generous and kind-hearted. There are thousands 
—hundreds of thousands such,—in our country; and it is our duty as 


Perhaps I may have there con- 

veyed an impression of something 

Utopian and Arcadian. I wish I could honestly say that a political machine, 
practically efficient on election day, could be Utopian or Arcadian any- 
where in the United States at present. But I can not. Thus much, how- 
ever, may be honestly and truthfully said,—these machines of the young 
Republicans and the young Democrats now appearing in practical politics 
represent the minimum of compromise of principle with expediency. They 
make that compromise—an indefensible compromise, in my opinion,— 
grudgingly; and the time will come, and come soon, when they will slough 
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off their connection with the rotten old Republican and Democratic ma- 
chines that have the upper hand now. The Beveridge, La Follette, Folk, 
and Douglas sort in the same car with the Aldrich, Fairbanks, Spooner, 
Murphy, and Gorman sort is a spectacle at once ludicrous and painful. A 
change must come. The-young fellows, bent, as practical men should be, 
upon the work immediately in hand, do not realize the impossibility of the 


situation. They fancy themselves as devoted to ‘‘the grand old party,’’ 
and honestly ignore the fact that it has become chiefly a mask for burgla- 
rious operations and nauseating exploitations of helplessness and ignorance. 
But the moment of awakening is at hand, and the public will see, more 
clearly than it now does, the difference between the degenerate young men 
who have cynically sold themselves to the plutocracy and the young 
men who still cling to partisan illusions and hopes, in the belief that «‘the 


party washing should be done in the party cellar.”’ 


a - & 


When Beveridge went to the senate, it was not a Republican ‘‘ party”’ 
victory, though he is as stanch a Republican as Aldrich of Rhode Island 
professes to be. He won in spite of the state and the national Republican 
machines,—won against a conspiracy of their concocting. And, though he 
has been ‘‘a good party man”’ in his six years of service in the senate, the 
‘«party’’ would have garroted him, when he came up for reélection, if it 
had dared. He wonas ‘‘Bob’’ La Follette won in Wisconsin, though the con- 
ditions of secrecy surrounding the campaign 
against him made his victory less sensational, 
although it was not one whit less emphatic. 

All this aggressive machine-building 
without money and against the power of 
money meant enormous hard work. You 
may read much of superior men and of 
how easily they do things, —win battles, write 
literature, or achieve eminence in states- 
manship,— and not a few of these superior 
men have taken the greatest pains to leave 


careful records of their idleness and in- 
difference. Don’t believe the stories; don’t 
believe the records. The stories lie; the 
superior men—sacrifice truth to vanity. 
Hard work is the prime condition of achieve- 
ment. Superiority consists in the pos- 
session of the combination of qualities— 
energy, tenacity, and intelligent plan, that 
make hard work bear a rich harvest. 


Like every other young man in action, 


Beveridge makes mistakes, —big mistakes. 
But, unlike many young men, he takes the 
punishment for a mistake not as an unjust 
rebuke but as a kindly lesson. He used to 
win at college by failing; he wins now by 
failing,—and who that wins does not? 
Being a p man, his failures must be 
known of all men. But they count no 
more against him for that,—though, each 
time he kes a blunder, the whole herd 
of shallow folks yells, ‘‘At last he’s done 
for!’? The same howl rises when an ener- 
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getic young fellow who has made a mistake 
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in choosing the site for his start as a shopkeeper in a small town ‘‘ goes to 
the wall.’’ But the young fellow bobs up again, with an important entry in 
his list of ‘‘ things not to do;’’ and so does ‘* Bev.’’ You can’t beat hard work; 
it’s no use to try. Knock down the hard worker, and up he jumps to 
give battle more intelligently. Knock him down again; up he jumps, more 
resolute than before, and is at you who are worn out with the struggle, or 
have, perhaps, exhausted your wind in crowing prematurely over victory. 


+ 6 a 


A comparison may suggest in what quarters Beveridge and men like 
him are unpopular, and why. Workmen are industriously, and with every 
nerve on tension, putting up a fine building. A lounger comes in among 
them. He is in everybody's way. A hodman bumps him, a bricklayer 
accidentally hits him with the sharp edge of his trowel, a beam butts 
him in the shoulder, or a stone drops on his head. He rushes into the 
street and shouts excitedly, ‘‘A crew of ruffians! No manners! No con- 
sideration for anybody!’’ The spectators laugh, except a few of the same 
kidney as the lounger; they try to drown their despitefully-used friend’ s 
calamities in a flood of refined and cultured sympathy. It is much that 
way with civilization-building. If you don’t care to take part in it, or if 
you prefer to stand aloof and criticise, don’t go in among the workers, 
They haven’t time to stop and have tea and talk it over. The day is 
short, the task is heavy,—and the only code of manners that ‘‘goes’’ is 
the high code of manly consideration and 
helpfulness for fellow workers. Idlers have 
their code, —let them live among themselves 
and enjoy it. Workers have their code,— 
and no worker finds it rough or cruel. 

A man is interesting only as an illvs- 
tration of an idea,—one man as a dandy, 
another as a wit, a third as ‘‘a great success 
with the ladies,’’ a fourth as an embodi- 
ment of some one of the strong energies 
that form the very structure and fiber of 
the race. Of the last kind are the typical 
Americans. To us Americans they are the 
most profoundly interesting because they 
seem to be projections of our own inner 
selves, —embodiments of what we should 
like to be,-—of our strongest aspiration. 
Since our country gained its independence, 
their story has been repeated hundreds of 
times. And,aslong as we remain American, 
the story, always the same, yet always new, 
of how they won or are winning their spurs 
of leadership will remain the most fasci- 
nating of romances. Beveridge, as a boy on 
an Ohio farm,—Beveridge, as a youth vget- 
ting his education as a logger and college 
student and book agent and lawyer’s clerk, 
—Beveridge, as a young man developing 
as the tree develops from the sapling,— 
Beveridge, paving his way to the United 
States senate,—is his not the story of every 
American who has counted as one, or is 
counting as one, or shall count as one ?— 
is his not the inspiring story of democracy ? 
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Morgan's 


Invention 


THE STORY OF A TURBINE ENGINE, A 
FOOTBALL -GAME, AND A LOVE AFFAIR 


FroM his bench in the model room, young Mor- 
gan sa liss Allison, daughter of the gen- 
eral manag 


Hartley Davis 


department. I've made a careful examination.” 
‘*Well, [I don't believe it is up to any of my 


ng across the quadrangle lawn and men,’’ insisted McBurney. 
disappear t fice. He gripped his file and It was a serious matter. Only those familiar 
viciously rasped the delicate cam secured in the vise. with inventors know how lively is the fear, and 
** Chuck ied idiot !'’ he muttered, bitterly, how well grounded, that others may steal their 
investing yllable with cumulative venom. ideas. Usually inventors lack the practical edu- 
Miss A 1 was a fine, whole-souled, unspoiled girl of | one had noticed his petulance, and discovered that the cation to perfect their ideas, and so they seek highly 
athletic ty She was interested in the works and she gaze of McBurney, the foreman, and of Rollins, the head _ trained specialists to carry out the notions, often very 
had th r one thing she believed in physical cul- | draughtsman, was fixed upon him. Thereupon he blushed _ nebulous, and to crystallize them into machines that will 


ture for t ployed ; she was sure that one of the chief _ violently and looked as guilty as he felt. 


work. Often ideas of enormous value are intrusted to 
these picked men, and, therefore, every precaution is taken 
to safeguard the secrets of the model room. 

McBurney questioned Curtis, the only person with wom 
Morgan seemed to have intimate relations. All that Cur- 
tis knew about his friend was that he lived in a big attic 


needs en who bent over lathe and bench, or It was singularly unfortunate ; for, if he had known 
handled gs and molds for nine hours a day, was__ what they were talking about, his expression would have 
brisk exer 4 gymnasium, and she wasinstrumentalin been entirely different. At that particular moment Mc- 
having tted up in the plant. When itwas suggested Burney was saying :— 
that the employees should organize a football team, she ‘‘Of course, he is the newest man in the room and I 
gave the idea enthusiastic support. When Morgan heard don’t know anything about him except that he is a good 
about the n, he sighed deeply, as one resigned to the worker. I hired him because he made me like him so 
inevitable through consciousness of his own weakness, much I couldn't turn him down. He seems to be edu- 
and forthwith presented himself as a candidate. He cated above his job ; he knows too much for an ordinary 
explained t he had played the game when he wasin machinist, and yet he does not seem to have had much 
school. H ned to know a deal about it and naturally experience. Just a natural bent, I suppose, such as he 
drifted into t sition of coach. has for football, from all accounts. He acts all straight 
He knew Miss Allison through Van Norman Curtis, enough, but he zs kind of mysterious,—keeps to himself 
his ben Curtis was a distant relative of the Alli- | and doesn’t mix much with the others."’ 
sons and general manager's protégé. Miss Allison ‘*Pretty suspicious, I should say,’’ observed the head 
frequently e into the model room to see him and to draughtsman. ‘I don’t believe in hiring men to work 
talk to M 


bout the eleven, being careful to make 


the distinct that, while her interest in the former was 


personal, her concern in the latter was purely athletic. 
‘*Chuckle-headed idiot!'’ he repeated, with increased 
vindictivens s he gazed at the ruined cam. He didn't 
blame Miss Allison in the least ; his anger was directed 
wholly against himself. He raised his eyes to see if any 


in this room unless you know all about them. There has 
been a leak somewhere and we must trace it. It is the 
first time anything of the kind has happened and the old 
man is furious about it.”’ 
‘*Maybe some of your draughtsmen have been talking.”’ 
“‘I know all my men,’’ returned the head draughts- 
man, with vigor, ‘‘and I’m very sure that it isn’t in my 


room in which he had fixed up a sort of workshop w !iere 
he passed hours pottering over an invention. 

‘He is about the best fellow and the closest-mou (ied 
I know,’’ Curtis supplemented, ‘‘and he is crazy 2! out 
football. He knows the game forward and backward and 
sideways. It is the only thing that will draw him away 
from his invention.”’ 

Curtis was accustomed to inquiries about Moran, 
whose aloofness was more or less resented by the other 
workmen, although they respected him. When he ‘first 
went to work in the model room he was early put to the test 
which, in some form or other, is demanded of a newcomer 
in every community. In this instance, as in most 0t!:eTS, 
the young man was called upon to prove his willingness 
to fight. He showed no disposition to avoid troub'° oF 
to hurry it. When it became evident that “‘ Billy"’ Burke, 
the cleverest boxer in the big manufactory, was <<tel 
mined to make him understand his place, Morgan talked 
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to him, one evening, as they were leaving the shop, and 
fifty men stopped to listen. 

‘*See here, Burke,’’ began the young man, ‘‘you are 
evidently trying to draw me into a fight. If you have any 
personal grudge against me, although I can’t remember 
having done anything to you, we'll have it out. But, if 
you want to fight me on general principles, I want to tell 
you that you are about twenty pounds under my weight.’ 

‘‘Gee!"’ said Burke, impressed with the fairness of the 
statement, ‘‘how much do you weigh ?"’ 

‘About a hundred and eighty. If it was a boxing 
match for points, you would win; if it is going to be a 
fight, you won't.”’ 

‘He's a bluff trying to scare you out,"’ interposed 
‘‘Mug”"’ Peters, a hulking big brute of a man and some- 
thing of a bully because of his strength. ‘‘ He's afraid to 
fight!"’ 

For answer young Morgan strode toward Peters. With 
the quickness of a cat he sprang upon him, grasped him 
about the chest, and brought his elbows down on the big 
man's ribs with a force that made them crack. Before 
Peters could recover he was whirled around, something 
struck his jaw, and the other men saw ‘' Mug"’ carried to 
the fountain and thrown into it. 

‘‘Billy’’ Burke ran up and held out his hand. ‘Gee, 
but that was great!’’ he said. ‘ Why didn’t you do that 
io me ?”’ ; 

“Well, { kind of liked you,"’ confessed Morgan. 

The whole plant was willing to make a hero of the new 
man, but that didn't appeal to him at all and his reserve 
dissipated the suddenly acquired popularity. 

He was courteous enough, but he refused to be on 
friendly terms with anyone but Van Norman Curtis. But 
everybody liked Curtis, who was 
one of those cheerful, irrespon- 

ible, lovable souls whose buoyant 
ayety, charming manners and 
eckless generosity were as the 
tamp of the mint on silver, dou- 

ing the intrinsic value. Morgan 
ways made Curtis welcome at 

is room, but he never encouraged 

sits. He saad frankly that he 

unted to devote all his spare 

me to his machine. Curtis early 

iscovered that he didn’t care to 

lk about the machine in detail, 

it he was perfectly wilung to dis- 

iss football. 

‘‘ How is it that you are willing 

) give up your time to that 

ume?" he asked him, one day. 

“Tt is one of the weak places 

my make-up, I suppose,’’ an- 

wered Morgan; ‘‘football is to 

e what smoking and drinking are 

) some men,—I can't resist the 

mptation.’* ‘ 

‘How is the invention coming 

aie 
“It is going to go. ‘There is eS 

nly one little problem and I can 

e the solution of that in the dis- 
tance.”’ 

Morgan worked on the eleven 
with prodigious energy. He had 
he finest possible material, to be- 
gin with, and the men were brim- 

ing over with enthusiasm. ‘The 

iy the Chilled Steel Team, as it 
ime to be known, overcame the 
rivals it was organized to meet sent 
s fame abroad. Itsought stronger 
ponents and defeated them. Two 


““THAT WAS 


“If 1 do I'll lose my job and Uncle Allison will throw 
me over. It would break my mother's heart, and, besides, 
there is a girl.” 

Morgan thought he knew who the girl was and he 
turned his face away. What he said was: ‘* Those fel- 
lows were after me, too, and they are pretty smooth cus- 
tomers. The people in the office know what they are here 
for and I should think they would watch the sneaks. After 
all, it is the principle of the thing, for if they found out 
everything we know about the engine it would n't do them 
much good.”’ 

He forgot about this conversation because his interest 
in the team drove everything else from his mind. It came 
back to him with foree when McBurney called him into 
the little cubby-hole of an office, talking frankly, as man 
to man. 

‘I believe in you, Morgan, but the others don’t,—at 
least, some of them,’ said the foreman. ‘‘The head 
draughtsman is bound to have you discharged. He says 
he has found out that you made tracings of the turbine- 
engine drawings, and that you have been seen with people 
who have been hanging about here trying to find out what 
we are doing. He is after yourscalp, and, if I were you, 
I would quit. Anyway, you are terribly mysterious!’’ 

“IT made the tracing because I wanted to study the 
thing out at home,"’ returned Morgan, with warmth, 


‘‘but I have never talked to a soul about what goes on in 
here except with the men employed in the model room. 
There's nothing mysterious about me. Don't I do my 
work? What do you want me to do,—give lectures about 
my past life, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, to the whole 
shop? I am not going to leave as long as I am under 
suspicion. If they want to discharge me, they can."’ 








GREAT!1" HE SAID 


“WHY DID N’T YOU DO THAT TO ME?’” 


eS 


gan’s manner,—a grim elation. He looked forward to 
the struggle with a fierce joy ; he would meet tangible 
opponents whom he could figtt fairly and openly, accord- 
ing to the rules of the game. 

The Chilled Steel Team played with desperate courage, 
yet in the hearts of the men was that waver of apprehen- 
sion which the untried and unproved must ever feel in 
opposing the victors of many struggles. ‘They knew that 
none in the city thought they could win, and they played 
all the harder for that. At least, they would not be dis- 
graced. Time and time again the Athletics found the 
other line like a stone wall, and it was only in the last 
three minutes of the first half that they managed to make 
a touchdown by a trick play. 

Van Norman Curtis pushed his way into the dressing 
room to hear Morgan tell a rubber to look after the little 
quarterback, who had been sadly manhandled. ‘‘Don't 
bother about me; I haven't a scratch or a bruise; the 
other boys need you more."’ 

‘*Oh, Morg., it was great!’ burst out Curtis. ‘‘ They 
are simply wild over the work of our boys. You're a 
wonder! But that isn’t what I came down to tell you. I 
heard they suspected you about that leak, and I went to 
Uncle Allison, on the train, and made a clean breast of it. 
It is all right; he acted like a brick. And I've got Milli- 
cent with me,—she's fhe girl, you know,—"’ 

‘*What's that ?"’ 

‘*Millicent Arthur, the girl I'm engaged to, and she 
wants to meet you right after the game."’ 

‘*Good old Van!" said Morgan. 

The other players saw a fine brave light dancing in 
Morgan's eyes, his strong face glowing with enthusiasm, 
as he rounded them up for final instructions for the game. 

‘‘Boys, here is where we win. 
We held them in the first half; 
they scored on a trick that might 
happen in any game. Now we'll 
take the offensive. We'll sweep 
them off the field. We are going 
to win, boys! we are going to win! 
Play as you never dreamed you 
could play. By Hink! it’s good 
to be alive!"’ 

3etween the halves ‘‘ Bunch’’ 
Wheeler, on crutches, hobbled to 
the Allison box and _ plaintively 
asked if they could make room 
for him where people wouldn't 
walk over his injured leg. 

‘“‘They tried to keep me at 
home,'’ he explained, glancing at 
his knee, ‘‘and they did make me 
miss the first half by hiding my 
sticks. Isn't it abominable luck ? 

-? It is the first time I wagever put 
out of a game.” 

Wheeler had eight distinguished 
football years, in ‘‘ prep.’ and col- 
lege, behind him. He was one of 
the stars of the Athletic Club 
Team. 

‘‘Husky looking lot, those fel- 
lows of yours!’’ he observed, as 
the elevens trotted out on the 
field. ‘‘ Somebody has been teach- 
ing those horny-handed sons of 
toil how to play the game. For 
the love of Mike see that end get 
down the field, and look at that 
tackle. Who is he?’ 

“That is Morgan, a machinist 
in the model room,’ exclaimed 
Miss Allison. 





three college teams, desiring 
ractice games, were overwhelmed 
y the victorious workmen. High 
onor came when the Athletic Club of the big city chal- 
nged the Chilled Steels to play the great Thanksgiving 
lay game. This was the foremost event of the football 
vear, in that part of the country. It had been the custom 
rthe Athletic Club Team, made up of former gridiron 
tars, mostly from the big eastern universities, to meet the 
ampion Interstate Collegiate League. This year the 
llege champions refused to play the Athletic Club eleven, 
1 the ground of professionalism, claiming that several 
{ the latter's players had been paid coaches. 
When news of the challenge spread through the plant, 
*men were wild with enthusiasm. The Chilled Steels 
| become an institution. Even the corporation awoke 
1 proved that it had sporting blood, even if it did lack 
oul, for the members of the eleven were told that they 
ed work only half time,—with full pay, of course. Pos- 
ly the fact that efforts were making to unionize the 
rks had something to do with this concession. It cet 
ily had the effect of putting the labor organizers out 
business 
\ week before the game Van Norman Curtis came to 
rgan's room with his face all screwed up. ‘‘1 ve been 
king an inspired idiot of myself, and if [ don't tell 
e one I'll burst,’’ he said. 
What is it?’’ asked Morgan, with the sympathy born 
youth and inexperience. 
I've blabbed about that new engine we are working 
n the model room,-sthe compound-turbine invention. 
*y worked it out of me before I realized it,—automo- 
bie ride, good dinner, and all that,—and I told all I knew 
out of pure sociability."’ 
That's pretty bad, Van,"’ said Morgan, gravely. ‘‘I 
think you had better make a clean breast of it.’ 


‘‘T am afraid they will do that, all right,'’ returned the 
foreman. 

Morgan was about as miserably unhappy as a healthy 
young man can be, but the idea of betraying Curtis never 
entered his head. He was at his bench, the next morning, 
although the members of the team were not expected to 
work the day before the big game, and waited for a sum- 
mons. It came, but not the one he expected. He was 
told that Miss Allison wanted to see him in the office. 
He glanced at his overalls and at his hands with iron dust 
ground into them, and decided to go as he was, as a 
mechanic. 

‘‘Mr. Morgan, I have heard some foolish rumors con- 
nected with you, and I want to tell you I don't believe 
there is a grain of truth in them,’’ Miss Allison began, 
with that directness which was her nature. 

‘Thank you!”’ said the young mechanic, simply. 

I know you feel horribly and must want to leave. 1 
wish you to-stay, because I want all this suspicion cleared 
away, and because I want our team to win the football 
match. You can not know how much | have set my heart 
upon it.’ 

‘IT expect them to send me away, to-day, and it would 
not be right for me to play on the team then." 

‘*They will not, they shall not. It will come out all 
right, I know. Promise me you will play, —for my sake. 

‘*Miss Allison, | would do anything in the world for 
you,’’ said he, so earnestly that the blood rushed to her 
face. 

Nearly the whole town went to the big city to attend 
the football game, for the interest in it was greater 
than in the Thanksgiving feast. The team had a 
special car. There was a grim determination in Mor- 





When the Chilled Steels got the 
bail on downs there was a mass 
play that made the experts wild. 
‘“There’s only one man I ever 
‘saw who could do that stunt,’’ muttered Wheeler, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘The glasses, please! Huh! I thought so. 
Morgan! Morgan, nothing; that’s ‘‘ Ham.” Berwyn, the 
greatest player on the gridiron,—on the All America for 
three years. Morgan!”’ 

‘*You surely must be mistaken,”’ said Miss Allison. 

‘*T played against him too often,”’ returned Wheeler 

The Chilled Steels won that game by the hardest kind 
of playing,—won it cleanly and honestly, their strength 
outlasting that of their opponents, as Morgan had calcu- 
lated, and to him was given the glory of the victory, 
although it was ‘‘Billy’’ Burke who made the winning 
touchdown and kicked the goal. While the madness of 
hero-worship possessed the crowd, the Athletic Team 
cheered 3erwyn,’’ while the workmen shouted for 
** Morgan."’ 

“Then he really is Berwyn, after all,’ said Mr. Allison 
to Wheeler, who was bemoaning his inability to get down 
on the field. ‘‘I don’t quite like the looks of it."’ 

‘“‘You need n't worry,"’ declared Wheeler. ‘If ‘Ham.’ 
Berwyn is going under another name there is some good 
reason for the invention. He couldnt do anything dis- 
honest or mean, if he tried. He left coli 
but it came out afterwards that he was shielding someone 
else, and the president apologized in chapel, although 
Berwyn was n't there to hear it."’ 

Young Morgan made explanation to Mr. Allison, on the 
train homeward. ‘‘It may seem a little queer, but there 
isn’t any mystery about it,’’ he said. ‘‘ My real name is 
Morgan,—Hamilton Morgan,—but I took my uncle's 
name of Berwyn because he and my father wished it. 
My father gave up nearly his whole life to an invention 
which interested both of us more than anything else, except 
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football. He liked the game almost 
as much as I do,and a lot of the plays 
I have been given credit for were of 
his devising worked with him so 
much that I got to be a pretty good 
machinist. We had our own work- 
shop as long a money lasted. 
My father worried himself to death 
after all his money was gone, and, 


when my 
and look aft 


offered to adopt me 
y future if I would 


take his 1 lecided to accept. 
My uncle has ot of money. I 
was nearly eig 1 when my father 


died. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


experience I needed at the same 
time. I thought it was best to take 
my own name, because, if I had 
explained that I was ‘Ham.’ Ber- 
wyn, people would have made a 
- lot of fuss over the college foot- 
ball player working as a mechanic, 
and I didn’t want any notoriety of 
that kind. That is all there is to 
it, sir, except that I am pretty sure 
that I have perfected my engine."’ 
Just before their destination was 
reached young, Morgan managed to 
see Miss Allison alone,—that is, as 
much as two people can be alone 





‘“‘T was ¢ to go to college, be- in the vestibule of a railroad car. 
cause I wa y about football. I He was astonished to find that he 
had hard work passing the entrance had nothing to say, possibly because 
examinat it was even more of a militant haughtiness in her man- 
difficult to ke up with my classes ner. He really had deceived her, 
in the academic course. My uncle and then too much hero-worship is 
and I quarre vecause he wanted bad for a young man when—. But 
to make mental lawyer of dc le his humility, the pleading in his 
me and | » go in for the MORGANI’ eyes, made her forget her feminine 
scientific [ didn’t seem to EXCLAIMED resentment. 
be abie to ¢ anything but foot- Miss ‘‘Oh, I am so glad!”’ she said, 
ball and ma¢ y. He cutoff my ALLISON” impulsively. 
allowane I had a little money ‘Does it make such a differ- 
saved ut nd I was on the team, ence ?’’ asked Morgan. 
you know [ kept on for a year. ‘*No-o-o, but it makes it easier.’ 
Phen I got rious scrape,—"’ Then Miss Allison fled precip 

‘*T hear you came out of that,’ interjected Mr. father's invention,—it's a turbine engine, sir,—and I itately. A realization of the meaning of her words wa; 
Allisot thought the best thing to do would be to get into a big supplemented with evidence that a wildly happy youn 

‘Well, I to go to work. I wanted to perfect my plant like ours where I could earn a living and obtain the man was about to hug her, regardless of surroundings 





Oh, a whitewasher stood at the capitol steps, 
And worked with his main and his might 

To cover the spots and the national blots 
With a coat of indelible white. 


'T was a tough little job, 
As he threw on each gob 
Of blanketing, comforting, innocent goo; 
But he labored with spunk, 
As he thunk and he thunk 
The following thoughts which I’m giving to you:— 


“Since the railroads are invariably honest, 
And the Beef Trusts being managed at a loss; 
Since the gas gangs, in communion, are a philanthropic union, 
Making happy all the cities that they cross,— 


«Let us turn our thoughts to higher, nobler topics, 
Let us speak of ancient history or Poe, 

Let us send to deep perdition every sneaking, base suspicion 
Of our honest, simple neighbors here below. 


«Do you think a noble statesman in the senate — 
Would accept a higher mileage than he ought ? 

That a decent legislator would take tips just like a waiter ? 
Oh, my friends, forget that very wicked thought ! 


‘And hasn't Mr. Carfield shown the Beef Trust 
Quite averse to worldly grovelings for pelf ? 

Does n't Rockefeller, grieving, think of heaven more than thieving, 
As he’s very fond of telling us himself ? 


Let us speak of public monuments and sculpture, 
And the influence of art upon the day,— 
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: The Reveries of a Whitewasher 
Wallace Irwin : 


Let’s admire that statue pleasing Governor Pettypicker’s raising 
To the fumigated memory of Quay. 


“Tt is hard to think of Mr. Hogdon Charmour 
As poisoning the mutton that we eat, 

Or as charging Klondike prices for the beef he daily slices,— 
Why, he’s such a perfect gentleman to meet! 


«And it’s horrid mean of Folk to mention grafters, 
Or for La Follette to swamp the railway deal; 

And, as for Hoch, of Kansas, his effrontery unmans us 
When he calls the Standard’s enterprise ‘a steal!’ 


“There is far too much of this investigation, | 
Which merely breeds dissension and unrest; 

Don’t you think the men of station who are farming out | 

the nation i 

Are considerately acting for the best ? ! 


“It is wrong to steal a horse or break a window, 


% It is wrong to kill a widow with an ax; 
= And I''m sure such crimes disgusting can’t be blamed upon | 
’ eH the trust-ing | 
' wena Gentlemen whom you malign by your attacks. | 


«Far better those inclined to kick and cavil 
Should stay at home and think about their souls, 
Than be always poking after some obscure but honest rafter, 
Stirring up a nasty mess afound the polls! 


«Then, come, let’s think of finer, sweeter topics, 
Child culture, home life, caring for the teeth, 

While the nation is reclining in a coat of kalsomining 
Meant to symbolize the purity beneath.” 








Senator Morgan as a Long Talker . . Arthur W. Dunn 





Ox! t wonderful men in the United States 
S Ir. Morgan, of Alabama. He is 
eighty ind two years from this time he will 
complet \ rs’ continuous service in the senate. 
During t short session he spoke for more than 
four hou ccessive days on the Santo Domingo 
Treaty 1 before the senate an array of facts 
whose vas a stupendous undertaking. The 
physica f peaking for four hours on one day is 
mucl I uny senators care to attempt, but, had 
it been 1 : Senator Morgan could have continued 
much longer vould have talked learnedly and pre- 
sented i and intelligent argument. In former 
years tl 1 senator spoke at great length when 
discussing n which he is greatly interested. 

His information is what makes him a marvel among 
senators. O ry foreign subject he knows all there is 
to know and has this knowledge at command without 
reference to books or documents. No other man knows 
so much as loes about the isthmian canal. He is as 
familiar wit ery foot of the Panama canal route and 
the Nicaragua route as if he had spent years at both 


places and made canal construction his only study. 
Speeches that he has made on money, tariff, the admis- 
sion of states, colonial governments, and nearly every 
other topic have shown the deep knowledge he has upon 
all of these subjects that have been before congress. One 
day he surprised the senate by a speech on the Indians. 
His intimate knowledge of the tribes of the past, especially 
those which had occupied the Southern States and had 
been pushed westward, together with the great chiefs of 
those days, indicated a study of the entire subject. With- 
out even notes for reference he related historical facts 
which have been so long buried that they seemed like 
fiction. The speech was like a romance, and might have 
seemed one had it not been that the names he mentioned 
brought to mind the chief events of that period when the 
great region west of the southern Alleghanies was won for 
the white man. 

There are stenographers in Washington who reported 
the debates in the senate when Morgan first entered that 
body, and they recall the fact that he was at first a some- 
what diffident speaker. He showed, for several years, a 
trace of nervousness in his manner, something that has 


been entirely lacking for the past twenty years. In these 
later years he talks right along, never stopping or halt 
for a word, and never leaving a sentence uncompleted 
his meaning misunderstood. He never pauses to sec! 
effect nor hesitates for an expression. Hour after hour 
will talk connectedly and with no apparenteffort. Anot!~ 
remarkable thing about his speeches is that he ne 
revises or corrects them. ‘They are taken in shortha 
and sent to the printer, and, in diction, construction, 2" 
the choice of words to express his ideas, they are comp!” 
and perfect. The speeches read as if they had be! 
carefully written and revised, but only in late years 
he read his remarks, and not.very frequently has 
adopted this method. 

Some fifteen years ago, after one of his extended effor:s, 
when he spoke for two or three days to aid in the defeat 
of the elections bill, some one asked him how long "¢ 
could really talk. 

“It depends upon the subject,’’ he replied. ‘‘!: t 
were a matter that I thoroughly understand, I could t»k 
for two or three days, if it were upon a matter I know 
nothing about, I could talk for two or three weeks.”’ 
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A Message from the Beyond 


THE- STORY OF A LETTER THAT WAS: LOST 
AND A LOVE AFFAIR THAT FOLLOWED 


A LIGHT, bland breeze blew shoreward, bringing with 
it a sea-sweet moisture that spangled his beard with 
diamond flecks and wreathed her forehead in tendril-like 
ringlets. Before them the long crescent of the esplanade, 
nearly deserted, followed the beach line until it lost itself 
in the shadow of the farther cliffs. A couple of miles 
away a cluster of hazy lights marked where the North 
Atlantic Fleet lay at anchor. Nearer, the lighthouse 
glared redly and fitfully at dusky waters and sepia-and- 
white land. To the left, following the contour of the 
esplanade, were the two miles or so of stores, villas, hotels, 
and residences that constitute Sprayville. The man and 
the woman walked on in silence. It was ebb tide and the 
distant surf sighed softly and ceaselessly. From the in- 
fantry barracks on the heights came intermittent strains 
of music, for the officers there were doing honor to their 
fellow officers of the fleet. Once a signal gun boomed 
hollow from the obscurity of the roads, and eastward the 
cliff echoes responded sullenly. 
‘Shall we sit down a bit, Ethna?’’ said the man. 
The woman disengaged her arm from his and led the 
ay to a seat in the shadows. There she rested her head 
her companion’s shoulder, and, clasping one of his 
nds in both of hers, began to weep with the noiseless 
andon of utter unhappiness. 
rhe man, for a time, did not try tostop her. His disen- 
ged hand passed over her cheeks and forehead with a 
ich of infinite tenderness. Presently her tears stopped, 
and she removed her head but retained her hold on his 
flugers. 
I’m afraid I’m not cut out for a sailor's wife, Archie,"’ 
she said, a little sadly, 
i attempting to smile. 
‘* Indeed you are,’’ he 
lied, cheerily; ‘‘at 
cast, this sailor thinks 


The woman—she 
ily wasn’t much 
re than a girl,— 
siook her head. ‘‘ No, 
—if I—was—behaving 
as—I ought to,—I'd— 
-be trying to make 
lis—last evening to- 
gether’’—here_ she 
gasped desperately, — 
“pleasant, instead of 
making you wretched 
by—by sniveling like— 
a—baby.”’ 

“You blessed dar- 
ling!’’ said the man, 
his eyes moist and 
luminous, ‘‘and don't 
you think I know what 
that sniveling means? 
Does n't it mean that, 
afloat or ashore, you ‘ll 
always be my Ethna,— 
my dear little woman, — 
my true little wife,—’’ 

‘Always, Archie, al- 
ways. as long as God 
Spares us to one an- 
other.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the man, 
solemnly, ‘‘and—after 


that.’’ 


n 





‘Yes,—after that."’ 

A hush fell on them 
and the woman crept 
closer and again put her 
1ead on his shoulder. 

Ethna !"’ 

“¥oea** 

A sailor isn’t often 
what people would call 
a religious man, but— 
What's that the Bible 
Says?—‘*They that go 
down to the sea in ships 
see the mighty works of 
} 


Lord,’—something 
that, is n't it?"’ 
Yes.’’ 

Well, I don't hold 
W all that our fleet 
chaplains serve out to 
us on Sunday, but I've 
been down to the sea in 
Ships."’ He lifted his 
Cay reverently. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that there is a 
Creator of the ocean 
and the wonders. I be- 


lieve that there is a here- 
alter, And I believe, 
When it’s all over down 


Grace Nelson 


[AutHor or “THE Lost Lovers”’] 


here, dear, we shall meet—somehow or somewhere,—and 
know each other and love each other and splice the breaks 
in the cables of our lives that will be made by the strain of 
Death.”’ 

The wife was quiet,—listening, her breath warm on his 
cheek. Again there was silence. Then he said :— 

‘*Ethna, I am going to ask you something.” 

‘*Go on, dear.”’ 

‘If anything should—should happen to me, say,—’’ 

The woman raised herself and looked at him miserably. 
He drew her head back to its resting place. 

‘‘Nonsense, dear! I’m only putting a hypothetical 
question of the wildest sort. Why, don’t you know that 
it’s infinitely safer to be a navy man than almost anything 
else in the world? Statistics show it."’ : 

‘‘Not when one is cruising on that horrible coast,'’ she 
cried, hysterically. 

‘““Don't you believe all the bad stories you've heard 
about the Philippines,’’ said the man, with an attempt at 
a laugh; ‘“‘it isn’t exactly a sanitarium, perhaps, but 
heaps of white folks live there, get fat there, gather fortunes 
there, and come home safely. I’m going to do likewise."’ 

‘* What were you going to ask me ?”’ 

He took a tighter grip of herhand. ‘‘I was about tosay 
that—that, if anything should happen,—no, listen, dear, — 
and I shouldn't be on watch any more, you know, would 
you—well,—tell me, dear,-—would you ever marry again?" 





The woman rose to her feet, and looked at him with 
amazement and incredulity. 

‘*And do you—have you so little faith in me, or—knowl- 
edge of what my love for you is to me, to think that I 
would ever—ever,—marry again, if—you should—’ She 
broke down and he took her in his arms. 

‘‘Ah, no, Ethna!’’ he said; ‘‘ but it is often very good 
to be told that which one already knows. It isn't all 
sentimental selfishness that leads me to talk like this. 
Supposing you should—"’ she tried to stop him, but he 
persisted,—‘‘ marry again and I should hear or feel some- 
how that you were unhappy, why,—"’ 

‘*Ah, Archie, please don't! I ask heaven to bear me 
witness that, should—you—die,—I will never bear any 
other man’s name, but wait patiently, hopefully, for that 
blessed time when you and I shall re-wed,—in heaven." 
She kissed his forehead with a kiss of consecration. Then 
he said :— 

‘*There's just one other thing. I don’t want that little 
chap of ours to follow the sea, when he grows up. He'll 
only worry his mother and make some other woman mis- 
erable, if he should do so. Let him measure tape, or 
drive a dust cart, or cure bacon,—anything to keep him 
on dry land.’’ 

“es. 

‘‘Of course he's got salt water in his veins, and I’ve 
no doubt but that he'll have hard work in getting it out 
of them. But tell him, to-night, when he hears the sea 
calling.”’ 

The wife shuddered slightly. ‘‘ Archie,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘you almost talk as if you—felt—that something was 
really going tohappen.”’ 

‘*No,”’ he answered, 
‘*scarcely that; but 
don't let him go to 
sca. 

After other talk that 
was tinged with a some- 
thing that awed them, 
although they were fain 
to think that it was born 
of a realization of the 
fact that they were to be 
parted for years, they 
rose and walked home. 
In the roads the lights 
on the great war ships 
gleamed white and war- 
den-like. 

The next morning 
Lieutenant Archibald 
Walkins went aboard 
the United States 
steamship ‘‘ Ranger,’’ a 
cruiser of the second 
class, which was sailing 
for the Philippine Sta- 
tion. From all indica- 
tions it looked as if he 
would be three years 
away from home. Mar- 
ried two years before, 
Lieutenant Walkins 
had, in the interval, been 
fortunate enough to be 
assigned to shore duty, 
and had settled in a 
pretty home in a naval 
station on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, with his 
wife. They had ample 
time to enjoy the social 
pleasures of the depot, 
and, with the advent of 
a little one, life seemed 
absolutely unalloyed 
until, like a thunder- 
clap, came orders for 
him to report for duty. 
The season in the isl- 
ands had been unusu- 
ally unhealthy, and 
many officers and men 
there had died of fever. 
Hence followed the sud- 
den commissioning of 
the ‘‘ Ranger.’’ 

The lieutenant came 
of a naval family, as 
did his wife, whose 
father, Captain Charles 
Arnett, gave up his life 
while serving under 
Farragut. Mrs. Arnett 
did not long survive her 
husband, and Ethna, 
thus orphaned, was 


- by an aunt 
“BECAUSE, FOR ARCHIE’S SAKE, | MUST, FOR THE TIME BEING’” adopted by a ’ 
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also the widow of a 
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sea-fighter, so that the lieutenant and his girl wife knew 
of the exigencies of the naval service when they married. 
Yet, now that the time had come for the inevitable part- 
ing, it was none the less bitter. As sailors will, Lieuten- 
ant Walkins swore that this cruise should be his last, as 
the ‘‘Ranger’’ steamed slowly out to sea. 

Etl und her child made their home with her father- 
in-law, at Sprayville. Mr. Walkins, senior, was an excep- 
tion to the traditions of the males of the family, inasmuch 





as he had shown no craving for the sea, being content to 
look after the interest of the liberal share of good dry 
land wl n the form of farms and building lots, ren- 
dered | ufficient income. Yet he had given his three 


sons to the navy, Archibald being the youngest of the 





trio. He was glad and so was his wife, an amiable old 
soul, that Ethna was to be with them, for the house, 
fronting t ean, was very large and of late had seemed 
very empty. In the evenings the old couple would sit in 
one of t g bay windows and watch the dancing surf 
lines al 1e ghostly passing of sails beyond. Sometimes 
—often Mrs. Walkins would whisper, ‘‘John, dear, if 
but one of the boys had stayed with us!’’ And the 
husband would answer, ‘‘ Yes, if only one!’’ Then the 
mother vipe away a quiet tear or two, and again 
gaze wistf on the sea for whose dominion we pay 
tribute te homes and aching hearts and longing 
for ti ew come not again. 

W € to touch at Gibraltar, Ethna,’’ the lieu- 
tenal 1 i, as he was getting on board the train, 
‘*and I you a good long letter from there.”’ 

So, 1 eing the day when the European mails were 
due, th ing wife sat in the bay window, watching down 
the st along which, she knew, the postman would 
present ir to make his deliveries. Soon he hove 
in sig sharp tat-tat of the knockers on the doors 





liet of the afternoon, for Sprayville was 
sort and preferred its ancient knockers 
to any! ngled contrivance of bells, electric or other- 


Neare! earer yet came the tat-tat-tat, and, at 
lengt Valkins’s knocker sounded thunderously 
throug of the house as several letters were 
drop} e slit of the letter box in the front door. 
Ethna t for the servant, but ran swiftly down 
stairs hands trembling with anticipation threw 
open t f the box. ‘There were six letters, all 
told, ( in her husband's handwriting, post- 
mark tar,’’ but—none for her. No, she had 
noi « 1 anything in the box. When she hailed 
the } o was next door, he, a grizzled, slow-witted 
old ned his hundle of missives with exasper- 
ating He had n't overlooked anything, he 
eclar le was n't used to making mistakes. He had 
ee! nand boy, these here thirty years,come 
next § ‘ d never blundered. 
door and hastened to her father-in-law. 
Ar was brief, and merely told of an une- 
ventf to Gibraltar, from which port they would 
proce or two, to their destination. There was 
no all o Et in his note. ‘‘ Evidently, dear,’’ said 
Mr. \ e's written you, but there’s been a 
delay I Probably it will reach you by the next 
put on our things and walk down to 
the t t's there Barrett will let me have it.”’ 

t act of leaving the room to dress for 
the s n again the knocker boomed through the 


ae > se WE 


Mayt s Archie's letter, now,”’ said Mr. Walkins. 


H vasn't the postman’s knock,"’ replied 
the sudden and deadly nausea that 
rept ¢ [here came a tap at the door and a serv- 
nt « \ telegram for you, sir,’’ she said. Mr. 
Walk ypen the envelope and glanced at the 


I ok of agony, terror, and tenderness at 
k in his chair, senseless. The young 
lip of paper which had fluttered from 


Sprayville, Mass. The secretary of 
to inform you that Lieutenant Archibald 
Walk nited States steamer ‘ Ranger,’ was, at 
7.00.A y, instantly killed by the bursting of a 
at x of a salute while ship was leaving 
Gib ns are at Gibraltar pending your instruc- 


tion sal 


| into the limbo of years that were, 
hen a defective breech block wrought 
and in the home at Sprayville. 

s are both resting in the cemetery of 
the which one can get a view of the bay 
al re are lying the white, silent watchdogs 
of | t. Baby Walkins is a baby no longer, 
t t ing at a college not far away, where 

s studied before him, as did their 
fatl nturn. ‘The college course is of asemi- 
the navy. Its traditions are identified 

) On the huge wooden 

ch n the main classroom are burnt or carved 
t s of its students that were, but who 
ue and the gold and sailed and fought 
died for the old flag. So, with these 
1 the salty blood of his forefathers 
in | twas not to be wondered at that Archie 


witl s of the sea. 


n 


Walk ith a longing that only a born sailor can 
eve! ce, for the time when he could feel the long, 
free g I ean swell beneath him, and the rousing 
sting in breezes on his cheeks. He confided to 
his mother, and she, wisely, did not strengthen his desires 
by direct opposition, but tried to make him see how much 





“FOR A 
LITTLE 
TIME ALL 
WENT WELL” 





they who follow the sea miss of the life that is only possible 
on land. 

For the rest, the wild agony of the first year of her be- 
reavement had gradually merged into a gray calm, which, 
while not happiness, was far removed from despair. That 
portion of the sorrow which refused to be blunted by the 
merciful wheel of time was that which had to do with her 
husband's failure to write her from Gibraltar. Inquiries 
in all directions had failed to establish the fact that he had 
done so. So she was finally forced to accept the inexpli- 
cable conclusion that, for some reason or other, he had 
deferred writing until too late, and yet deep down in the 
core of her heart's core she felt that there existed a solu- 
tion of the mystery, if she could but get in touch with it. 

Meantime events had not been shaping for her happi- 
ness. Her father-in-law had died comparatively poor. 
The shock of his son’s death had incapacitated him, so far 
as business was concerned. Land values had fallen, too. 
When his will was read it was found that he left but little 
outside of the Sprayville residence and some farm lands 
and equities in one or two houses. ‘The big house he gave 
to his sons. The income from the equities—a very small 
sum, indeed,—was made over to Ethna. ‘The farms were 
to be held in trust for his grandchildren. 

The sons, their wives, and their children took possession 
of the house forthwith, and a family council was called at 
which Ethna was present. Captain Richard Walkins, 
after some preliminary talk, said, ‘‘ Now, what about our 
little woman here ?"’ pointing to Ethna, of whom he was 
bluffly fond. He was answered thus by Mrs. Richard 
Walkins, his wife, a lady who wore a cupola of gilt hair 
and an unchanging complexion :— 

“I've been thinking so much of dear Ethna’s future, 
Richard, and how terribly unkind it would be if we should 
ask her to leave a—this—house, so filled with dear as- 
sociations to her. Now, Maudie’’—she was the wife of 
the other brother,—‘‘ and I would feel very grateful to the 
dear if she would remain here and in a sort of a way 
supervise things,—look after the house and all that. Dear 
Ethna does n't like society, I know, but Maudie and I, 
have to keep up our end, you know, for your sake, Richard, 
and for all our sakes, and all that.’’ 

‘‘Umph,”’ said Lieutenant William Walkins,—‘‘ very 
self-sacrificing, I’m sure. What does Ethna say to the 
idea?” 

Ethna, who had dreaded leaving the house that so long 
had been a home to her, was only too glad to indorse the 
project. It was so ordered, then, that, in return for her 
acting as ‘‘lady housekeeper,’’ she was to be assigned a 
suite of rooms for the use of herself and her son, for which 
no charge was to be made. 

For a little time all went well. Then both the captain 
and the lieutenant went to sea and the wives forthwith 
began to enjoy themselves. Ethna was kept busy super- 
vising the preparation of more or less elaborate luncheons, 
dinners, and late suppers. Carpet dances were not infre- 
quent, and musicales and teas came at repeated intervals. 
The work was exacting and told on her. The wives were 
apt to be crossly critical, the morning following. Ethna’s 
duty did not permit of her taking part in the festivities, 
and, although she did n't care for them, nevertheless she 
resented being relegated to the place of a menial. Once, 
when Archie, Jr., was home for his holidays, one of his 
cousins was grumbling about his breakfast. 

‘‘Why does n't your mother see that amy egg is properly 
cooked ? "’ said he, turning to Archie. 
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‘Why should she?’’ asked Archie. 

‘“““Cause she's got to,’’ remarked the other; ‘she's 
only a sort of servant."’ 

Archie descended from his seat and proceeded to thrash 
his cousin, who was big and clumsy. He smote him hip 
and thigh, and then thrust the egg, shell and all, into his 
mouth. Then he proceeded to demolish the front teeth 
of his antagonist, muttering grimly, meatwhile: ‘ Now 
you ll be obliged to eat soft eggs." Then he returned to 
his breakfast. 

The friction increased as the weeks went by until 
Ethna’s position became almost unendurable. Her sisters- 
in-law got into a habit of finding fault with her for every- 
thing she did and didn't do,—and that particular habit 
grows like wild mustard on a prairie and is just as difficult 
to eradicate. Finally the poor little soul ceased to asso- 
ciate with the other women except at meal times, and not 
always then. When her work for the day was over (which 
was uSually late at night,) she would lock herself in her 
room, take out her husband's picture, wonder why he had 
been taken from her, and realize to the full the truth of 
the inspired adage that it is not good for man or woman 
to be alone. ‘Then she would ,think of her boy, smile 
once more, put the loneliness from her, and take up the 
burden of living again. 

During her widowhood Ethna had received several offers 
of marriage. But her dead husband had her heart in his 
keeping, and, besides, she held inviolate her vow to him. 
Lately, and when the day and the sisters-in-law had been 
unusually trying, and Archie had written a letter filled with 
his desire to be a sailor, a momentary thought would 
come to her that it would be well for both her and hier 
boy if she had a strong arm to lean on and a loyal heurt 
to comfort and advise her. But she would put the idea 
from her instantly, and a flush of self-indignation and 
self-contempt would crimson her cheek. 

‘Archie is waiting for me,—and how could I,"’ she 
would say. 

Of great comfort to her at such seasons of depress on 
was Colonel Gordon Gillespie, who for a couple of years 
had been her next-door neighbor. The colonel was a 
widower, rather over fifty years of age, tall, distinguished, 
of grave speech, and with eyes of the kindest. A Spanish 
bullet in the left arm had resulted in his retirement from 
active service for all time and he had settled at Sprayv lle. 

The gardens between the two houses were only sepa- 
rated by a low hedge and were each filled to overflowing 
with roses. When two people love flowers, as did the 
colonel and the widow, a friendship is inevitable when 
only a green hedge intervenes; so, after a time, the colonel 
called on Ethna, and Ethna’s sisters-in-law, knowing that 
the colonel was a man of some wealth, and in posses- 
sion of desirable social connections, made much of him. 
So it came about that he dined once, ate supper once, 
and played whist once at the Walkins home. By that 
time, being a person of excellent powers of observation, 
to say nothing of a certain gift of intuition, he saw pre- 
cisely how the land lay as far as Ethna was conceried. 
So the house next door saw him no more, but he was 
much in his garden, and nearly always when the young 
widow was there. Likewise, he became chummy with 
Archie, and taught him to ride and fence and box. When 
the occasion arose he gave much good counsel of the 
sympathetic sort to Archie’s mother. He advised her 
about her money affairs and her tiny investments; he per- 
suaded her to spend time on the beach, in the fields at 
the back of Sprayville, or on his little yacht, that other- 
wise would have been spent in the solitude of her room. 
So gradually the colonel began to take a place in Ethna's 
life of which she was scarcely conscious; or, if she was 
conscious at all, it was because she felt comforted at the 
thought of his friendship and encouraged by her sense of 
his strengthful loyalty. ‘That was all. He, kind and 
grave as ever, did not seek to alter the séatus of their 
acquaintance; but sometimes, sitting alone among his 
roses, his face grew very wistful and his eyes kinder yet as 
he caught a glimpse of her trim little figure flitting across 
one of the rooms next door. 

One day the sisters-in-law had been unkinder than ever, 
and the dinner had gone off badly, and a racking head- 
ache was on her, and the sense of loneliness and need of 
comfort was stronger than ever before. So, in the dusk, 
she crept into the rose bower at the end of the garden. 
The colonel, from the vantage of his library window, saw 
her, and went into his‘garden. She was sobbing unre- 
strainedly and did not hear him coming. But the colonel, 
when he got within earshot of the bower, heard her, 
vaulted the low hedgein an astonishingly agile fasion, 
and stood before her. 

‘Well,’ he said, his voice vibrating with sympathy, 
‘«tell me what is troubling you, Mrs. Walkins."’ 

‘‘Nothing,”’ said Ethna, as a woman natuially would, 
under the circumstances. 

‘“No,"! said the colonel, ‘‘I don’t think that’s quite 
correct, isit? Will youallow metosit down? Thar«s! . 

Ethna's sobs had stopped, but the colonel did not speak. 

“You mustn't take any notice of—of,—this,’’ she © id, 
at length; ‘‘ I’ve a frightful headache, and—"’ : 

“You're upset generally,’’ interrupted the colonel. 
“Mrs. Walkins, will you pardon me if I say that—I—k: ow. 
I mean I know that the—circumstances—that the cir_um- 
stances that enter into your daily life do not give y: the 
happiness that—is—rightly yours.” 

“T thought—I guessed,—before now that you kn-ow— 
that my surroundings were not guite congenial,”’ re ied 
Ethna. 

“Then why remain among them ?" - 

«Because, for Archie's sake, I must, for the time be'g- 

‘* Not necessarily.’’ Then the colonel said, very Ss! ply, 


[Concluded on page 564] 
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MORE TRUE TALES OF THE ACORNS 
OF IDEAS THAT HAVE BECOME OAKS 
OF PROSPERITY.—_THE REVOLUTION- 
IZING OF THE BOOT AND SHOE IN- 
DUSTRY.—TEN MINUTES OF TIME AT 
MINUTE 


EIGHTY -THREE CENTS A 
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USTRATIONS BY ARTHUR G. Dove] 


Tw ERE is a shoe on sale in the United States— 

some ninety-two stores handling it ex- 
clusively, I believe,-—that holds within its pol- 
ished and shapely leather confines an interesting 
little romance beside which a large percentage of 
modern fiction would seem trivial. Perhaps you 
wear shoes of this kind; it’s a certainty that 
many hundreds of thousands of your brother 
Americans do, but very few know that the oppor- 
tunity to buy that particular model at the price of 
three dollars and fifty cents came from a com- 
monplace, everyday sort of railroad accident out 
in Michigan. 

In a previous article of this series I called at- 
tention to the fact that modern advertising is one 
of our most potent factors in the furtherance of 
civilization. Advertising has still another virtue. 
It has served to lessen the cost of living. It has 
improved quality and at the same time decreased 
the actual cost tothe consumer. Scores of busi- 
ness houses, and of 
manufacturers, have 
been enabled, by in- 










IMPOSSIBLE’” 


many hours each day, are necessary to meet the 
demand, permits of the sale of the shoe at three 
dollars and fifty cents a pair. If the output was 
a few dozens a day instead of thousands of dozens, 
the same shoe would cost the consumer a great 
deal more. This argument applies to all sorts and 
conditions of products. . 

The railroad accident I have mentioned above 
happened some twelve years ago. Two trains 
disputing the right of way on a single track came 
into collision, and, in the mix-up that followed, a 
youth of nineteen, a young traveler for a Boston 
dress-goods house, suffered a serious injury. After 
a patching-up period in a hospital he was taken 
home to his father, a shoe manufacturer in a 
small way whose little factory was located near 
Boston. 

The youth pottered about on crutches through 
a convalescence lasting several months, aud dur- 
ing this interval began to ponder over his chances 
of returning to work for 
his former employer. 
At odd times the father 





creasing their output 
through advertising, to 
cut down the cost of 
manufacture... Adver- 
tising educates the great 
body of consumers to 
use certain articles, and 
in such quantities that 
shrewd manufacturers 
have had machinery in- 
vented for the econom- 
ical making of the 
articles in bulk. The 
money thus saved has 
not all gone into the 
pockets of the makers; 
because, the smaller the 
sales price, the greater 
the demand, and, the 
greater the demand, 
even at a small profit, 
the larger the income 
for the manufacturer. 
It is merely a question 
at logic. 

Take the idea of the 
shoe at three dollars 
and fifty cents, which 
was fathered by a rail- 
toad accident,—that 
shoe could not be made 
and sold at a profit for 
that price if the output 
was notenormous. The 
fact that ninety-two 
Steres, keeping busy 


THE PRODUCT 





MUST 


talked to him about the 
shoe business, and inci- 
dentally bewailed the 
seeming impossibility of 
improving the output 
The young man was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, 
and practical beyond his 
years, and he gave his 
father’s information 
much thought. 


come from each pair of 
shoes made by you, 
father ?’’ he asked, one 
day. 

The elder Bliss looked 
at his son in surprise. 

“Why, the usual 
profits,’’ he replied; 
‘«why do you ask ?’’ 


don’t you ?’’ 

+*Yes,”” 

««And the jobber sells 
to the retailer ?’’ 

Mr. Bliss nodded. 

«And the retailer to 
the consumer ?’’ 
— There was another nod. 
<©" «Well, that means 
three profits, including 
your own,’’ continued the 
son. ‘*Now, why is it 
necessary for you to sell 
your shoes to a jobber?”’ 


“MAKE GOOD,” 
OR A SECOND SALE !S NOT EASY 
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THE 


OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS 


*15. 


EXPRESS PREPAID TO 
YOUR DOOR 


deserves the success it has achieved. If one Osrer- 

MooR did not sell another, we should have stopped 

. Te 101 , y 

Sizes and Prices. | 2¢vertising years ago. We 

2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 have many orders every day 

25 Ibs. - : Me 

Steet wide, 301tbs. 10.00} Sel on the recommendation 

8 feet G inches wide, 44 79) Of satisfied buyers—not be- 

35 Ibs, ° > ’ 

4 tect wide, 401th, 13,35) © 245° of what we say— 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 15.00 even though you may Sleep 
45 Ibs. - it Thi “ es 

All 6 feet 3 inches long, on a irty Nights and 

Express Charges Prepaid.| if it is not even all you have 

In two parts 50 cts. extra. hoped for, you can get your 

money back by return mail ‘*no questions asked.”’ 














_., Do not be deceived by dealers who offer *‘ just as goods.” 
The name ‘“OsTERMOOR” on the end of every genuine mat- 
tress. Mattresses shipped by express, prepaid, same day 
check is received. : 


An August Coupon 
for You to Cut 





e 

| 

l 

I 

OstTermMoor & Company, 

t 134 Elizabeth St., New York. 

, Without any obligation on my part, I 

| should like you to send your 1 36-page 

| book, *«*« The Test of Time,’’ so that I 

I may learn, by story and picture, the 

1 wonderful sleep-inducing merit of the 

Ostermoor Mattress—and the danger 
and disease (with proofs) that are pres- 

| ent in horse hair as used by the old style 

mattress makers. 
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SPADE MARK 





Pears’ 


«How many profits | 


«« You sell to a jobber, ° 


| ee 





| Soap, like books, 

Should be chosen 
with discretion. Both 
are capable of infinite 
harm. 


Pears’ is a perfect 
choice anda safeguard 
against soap evils. 


Matchless for the complexion 





The selection of 
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Invest 
Your Savings 
at 
Pleasantville 


Terrace 


Hundreds of people who acted upon this 
advice have already nearly doubled their 
money. 





Pleasantville Terrace is unquestionably 
the greatest real estate investment oppor- 
tunity now available anywhere. 








Panoramic view along the railroad ; note high ground and 
building activity 





Here are some of the many excellent reasons 
that have induced so many thoughtful people 
to invest in Pleasantville Terrace: 


Pleasantville terrace is intersected by the main line of 


the Atlantic City Railroad (Reading system), 11 min- 
utes from t vardwalk. See Reading R. R. time-table. 
All trains stop there, except express. 


Pleasantville Terrace is 55 feet higher than Atlantic 
City—tl y desirable high ground suitable for build- 


ing, in or near Atlantic City. 

Noswamps. No malaria. 

Atlantic City real estate values have grown enor- 
mously. 1 ntire island was originally sold for less than 
$20 an acre—now valued considerably over $90,000,000. 

A lot 50x 100, that cost $700, was sold a few months 
ago for $5 \ property bought five years ago for 
$6,000 was 1a few days ago for $150,000. But Atlantic 
City has practically outgrown the boundaries of the 
island on h it stands. It must expand inland. 


Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic Gity, 
says: “11 Pleasantville Terrace as*the natural 


suburb of Atlantic City 











The summer home of a Washington family 





We anticipated this a few years ago by pur- 
chasing the General Doughty estate, and laid 
out Pleasantville Terrace. 

If we had to buy this land now, we would have 
to charge many times the prices we ask. 


-a building lot 25 x‘100 feet— 








11 minutes from Atlantic City’s Boardwalk, at 
from $25 to $55 (according to location), on terms 
as low as $1 WEEKLY, if desired. 

The Company definitely guarantees continu- 
ously it ising values and insures successful 
deve I f Pleasantville Terrace by offering 
special premiums to those who will build. 

Note accompanying illustrations. 

Title is guaranteed. No mortgages. No taxes 
until 1906. No charge for deed. If you die be- 
fore lot is for, we issue deed to your heirs 
without further payments. 

Whe Y vant to buy for a home near the 
count! g test playground, or for invest- 
ment, by means investigate this proposition. 
Do it to 

A posta bring you free illustrated book- 
let and may 
ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 

Victor 4, Humbrecht, President 
1008 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
itlantic City Office 
————— 739 B WALK, OPPOSITE STEEL PIER 














‘« Because he distributes them to the retailers.’’ 

‘But could n’t you do that yourself, and thus 
save one profit ?’’ 

The elder Bliss shook his head this time, and 
with emphasis. 

«It’s out of the question,’’ he said. ‘I have 
been working that way for years, and other shoe- 
makers before me. No, my son, you can’t change 
the existing order of things.”’ 

Young Elmer Bliss wasn’t sure of that, but he 
did not pursue the conversation. Some time 
later, feeling strong enough to work, he decided 
to go on the road for his father, and accordingly 
set out with a bag of samples. As he visited the 
various dealers he made inquiries in a quiet way, 
and finally surprised his father by announcing 
that he had decided to open a retail store in 
Boston. 

‘A friend of mine will go in with me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we’ ll handle your shoes exclusively.’’ 

The new store was opened on Summer Street, 
not a shoe-trade quarter, and not in the best part 
of the city. The storeroom was ridiculously small, 
but the window space was large enough for a very 
attractive display of the new brand of ‘ Regal 
Shoes’’ at the novel price of three dollars and fifty 
cents,—no more, no less. Elmer Bliss and his 
partner worked early and late elaborating the 
former's idea that a manufacturer could sell 
his output asa retailer. Little trips were made 
to New York, and the shoes modeled by the Fifth 
Avenue makers and sold to discriminating cus- 
tomers at eighteen dollars were carefully studied. 
It was not long before the little Summer Street 
store began to offer extremely snappy models— 
those selected and worn by the best dressers of 
New York,—at the regular price of three dollars 
and fifty cents, and the fame of the store spread 
until it became known throughout all Boston. 

Then a branch store was opened in Washing- 
ton, another in Providence, and a third in New 
York City. By this time the elder Bliss’s factory 
was working day and night, and it speedily be- 
came necessary to enlarge the plant. Some time 
before this, Elmer Bliss had commenced to ad- 
vertise. He began with the local papers, then 


| took up booklets, and then launched extensively 


into the magazine field. From that moment the 
business grew with leaps and bounds until finally 
the little firm of Summer Street found itself a cor- 
poration with ninety-two retail stores scattered 
throughout the United States and England. The 
middleman’ s profits had been eliminated, and the 
money saved devoted to the production of a first- 
class shoe at a second-class price. 

I have said that this really remarkable story of 
success began with a railroad accident. The 
accident undoubtedly served to change the cur- 
rent of a man’s life, but people have been injured 
on railroads before. The fortune made by the 
Bliss corporation came 
from the fact that Elmer 
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of a clever advertising agent. This representative 
had shown his shrewdness by secretly studying the 
manufacturer's business. He was armed with 
thorough knowledge of his subject and equipped 
with a carefully-thought-out plan of campaign. 
He did not send in his professional card. Other 
agents had met their Waterloo at the outer door 
because of that time-worn introduction. This 
agent sent a telegram from one of the hotels, 
saying :— 
I have a business proposition to make to you 
which will net you eighty-three cents a minute 


from the beginning. I will call at your office 
to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock. 


He found the manufacturer awaiting him with 
apparent curiosity. In the meantime the man- 
ufacturer had figured the eighty-three cents a 
minute into $8,366.40 a week, an income worth 
having. He was anxious to see the man who had 
made this remarkable offer. His caller was calm 
and businesslike in his manner as he took the 
seat proffered him, and his attitude was thor- 
oughly professional as he leaned forward and 
placed eight one-dollar bills and three dimes upon 
the manufacturer's desk. 

««Mr. Brown,”’ he said, quietly, ‘I want just 
ten minutes of your time. It is worth eighty- 
three cents a minute tome. No,— please don’: 
interrupt ; my proposition is worthy of your atten- 
tion. In the ten minutes I will ask you ter 
questions which you can answer without an effort. 
First, did you ever hear of Royal Baking Powder ?”’ 

‘«Of course I have,’’ snorted the manufacturer, 
irately. ‘*What do you—’ 

‘Please don’t get angry,’’ pleaded the agent ; 
‘« T have a reason for asking you these seemingly 
trivial questions. Second, did you ever hear of 
the Douglas Shoe ?’’ 

The manufacturer nodded. 

‘*Good. Now, third, did you ever hear of 
‘Sunny Jim?’”’ 

The manufacturer fumed, but he nodded again. 

‘«Fourth, is Ivory Soap used in your house?’ 

‘«T suppose it is,’’ shouted the other. ‘‘We 
use soap, and I’ve seen Ivory in the house. Bu: 
what I want to know on my part is, were you ever 
in an insane asylum? I’ve never been in one, 
but I soon will be a fit subjectif you don’t tell 
me what you are driving at. I can’t waste an; 
more—"’ 

The agent smiled imperturbably, and glanced 
at his watch. 

‘«I’ve still seven minutes, according to our 
agreement,’’ he said, placidly. ‘The other 
questions concern Studebaker Carriages, Postum 
Cereal, Quaker Oats, Horlick’s Malted Milk, the 
Gold Dust Twins Washing Powder, and Rem- 
ington Typewriters, but I won’t bother referring 
to each in turn. Now, Mr. Brown, I know you 
will forgive me if I say that you have recognized 

all these products be- 
cause you have seen 





J. Bliss had it in him 
to make just such a 
revolution in the shoe 
business, and, what is 
of equal importance, he 
recognized advertising 
at its true value. His 
idea would not have 
been worth much with- 
out the use of printers’ 
ink, intelligently ap- 
plied. 


A Talk that Cost 
Eighty-three Cents 
a Minute 


This is true of every 
widely-sold product 
manufactured in the 
United States to-day. 
How easily proved is 
this statement! There 
is a story told of a man- 
ufacturer who did not 
advertise and who was 
satisfied with the small 
output of his factory. 
He was compelled to 
be satisfied because, no 
matter how good he 
made his products, their 
sales increased only 
gradually. He was ap- 
proached one day by 
the cleverrepresentative 





“HE WHEELED THE 





them mentioned in a 
thousand different ways 
in a thousand different 
advertisements. There 
is not one of them that 
does not stand for a for- 
tune made through 
advertising. Your prod- 
ucts are just as good,-— 
they have just as much 
merit,—but not nearly 
so many persons know 
of them. Why?” 
After the manner of 
his kind the agent pro- 
ceeded to tell the mau 
ufacturer why. It w 
an object lesson, a! 
the telling was so inte’- 
esting that the te! 
minutes became twenty, 
and the twenty an how! 
The manufacturer, to- 
day, is a confirme: 
advertiser, and his 
paints and varnishe 
are becoming know’ 
in every state and te: 
ritory in the Union. 
Did he return the eig’t 
dollars and thirty cents: 
The agent did not te!’ 
but the story goes th 
the advertiser wanted ‘ 
return the money wit! 
compound interest. 
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“AFTER THE MANNER OF HIS’ KIND 





HE PROCEEDED TO TELL HIM WHY” 








How the “Fifty-Seven Varieties’ Originated 

I do not suppose there are many subjects more 
nteresting to write about than the stories of suc- 
-esses in business. If it is fascinating to read 
how Brown, or Jones, or Smith began with ten 
lollars and an object in life, and achieved a 
fortune of six or seven figures in twice as many 
years, it is equally fascinating to hear the stories 
at first-hand. If one is fortunate enough to hear 
one of these tales from the principal himself, 
there is an added pleasure in the modest way 
in which the story is told. Men who carve their 
fortunes from a reluctant world by sheer ability 
are not given to boasting. 

Those who have met H. J. Heinz, for instance, 
and have dragged piecemeal from his lips the 
story of his success in business, wonder how so 
quiet and modest a man could have built such a 
large fortune out of nothing save an idea and per- 
severance. It is not at all extraordinary when 
you know the man, but the narrative is worth 
while as an example for others to follow. 

In one of the exhibits at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion was a large painting of an old brick house, — 
just a common, unpainted, and rather ordinary 
dwelling. That house stood, at one time, not very 
far from a little brickyard just outside of Pitts- 
burg, and in the house lived a boy who worked 
at the brick-making business. The boy’s father 
owned the yard, and the boy’s mother boarded 
the father’s men in the brick house. One day it 
occurred to the mother that a part of the grounds 
surrounding the house could be devoted with 
some profit to the raising of garden truck. The 
boy and his mother spaded up the earth, and the 
first touch of the spade upon the loam was the 
first step in the growth of H. J. Heinz’s ‘: Fifty- 
seven Varieties.”’ 

In due course of time it occurred to the boy 
hat he would like to go into the garden-truck 
usiness. He did not like the work in the brick- 
yard, and he had seen some of his neighbors sell- 
ng vegetables in the Pittsburg market. The dis- 
tance to the city was several miles, but that did 
not daunt him. To his mother’s statement that 
hey had no horse or wagon he replied, sturdily :-— 

‘‘We have a wheelbarrow. I'll get up at four 
n the morning and wheel the stuff to town.”’ 

This he did, rain or shine, until enough money 
1ad been earned from the little garden to buy a 
heap rig. Shortly after that the boy noticed 

lat grated horse-radish, put up in bottles, was 

eing sold in the market. He told his mother 
out it, and suggested the idea of competition. 

. few bottles were purchased, a neat label was se- 

ected, and presently the earnest-faced boy who 
ad peddled his garden truck from a wheelbarrow 

vas embarked in a new branch of the business. 

t was only natural that the modest trade should 
grow. There never has been a business failure in 
‘his world when the man running it worked hard 





enough and with the‘necessary aptitude. H. J. 
Heinz had the aptitude, and he had the grit. The 
first proof of it was when he volunteered to rise at 
four in the morning and trundle a barrow filled 
with garden truck several miles to a market. The 
second proof was his willingness to enter into 
direct competition with neighbors who already 
had monopolized the grated-radish business. 

It would be interesting to know where some of 
those neighbors are now. 
months for young Heinz to leave them behind, 


nor did it take long for the little firm of mother | 
and son to discover that it was fast outgrowing the | 


old brick house. The grated horse-radish was so 
well prepared, the bottles and labels were so at- 
tractive, and the little printed matter gotten out 
was so convincing that Heinz’s product rapidly 
grew in popularity. 

It was about this time that the boy, who had 
been studying and planning, had a serious talk 
with his mother. The meed of success that 
had followed his efforts, although a great deal 
more than he had anticipated, was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

‘«Mother,’’ he said, convincingly, ‘‘we are 
doing well, I know, but not as well as we can. 
The sale at the market is all that can be expected, 
but there are people in Pittsburg who do not come 
to the market. Couldn't we let them know that 
we have the best grated horse-radish in the city ?’’ 

‘«How, my son ?”’ 

The boy pondered a moment. He did not 
realize it, but in that hour he was face to face with 
a problem which, if solved in the right way, meant 
for him a future fortune. He was groping about 
in the semi-light that forms the first principles of 
commercial publicity,—judicious advertising. 

As a sort of anti-climax to this story of business 
success, I want to tell you about the famous 
‘« Fifty-seven Varieties.’’ Like almost every- 
thing else connected with the business, the idea 
originated with H. J. Heinz. Fully convinced 
from the beginning, as I have explained, that 


continuous advertising was absolutely essential to | 


the success of his concern, he was always on the 
lookout for novel ideas. While walking through 
his immense plant, one day, not many years ago, 
he noticed the great number of products, canned, 
bottled, and in jars, and said to the foreman :— 

‘«Seems to me we are manufacturing almost 
everything worth while. By the way, how many 
different products have we on the list now ?’’ 

The foreman figured it up, and replied :— 

‘« Fifty-seven, sir.’’ 

‘« Fifty-seven, eh ?’’ mused Mr. Heinz, —<‘fifty- 
seven different varieties !’’ he added, with asmile, 
—‘‘ fifty-seven varieties; they makea good show.”’ 

The conceit appealed to him, and, on his re- 
turn to the office, he took paper and pencil, and 
wrote the first advertisement containing what is 
now the trade-mark of the company. 





It did not take many | 
































Timely 
Style 


August Regals 


The Regals you buy will be August 
style, and you can depend on it! 
The ordinary way 
is so indirect and slow that you not 
only pay good money for four extra 
profits but you get styles that are six 


and eight months 


every other shoe manufacturer in the 


United States was 
August styles /ast } 


Have you seen the new Regal Rus- 
set Oxfords—or their photographs in 
the Regal Style Book? 
of Quarter Sizes and 
leather in 
that has been built on a special ankle- 
fitting Oxford last is a combination of 
fit and style and comfort and wear 
which you can secure through the 
Regal Mail-Order Department and in 
and nowhere else! 
Send for the Regal Style Book 


Book “‘M"’ for men. Book ‘‘ Y¥"’ for women. 
Book ‘‘S,’’ Special Spanish edition. 


REGAL 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


Samples of leathers on request 


nation 
Calf” 


Russet 





93 Regal stores, 


“BARON” 


This ** Baron "’ model adds attractiveness to a 
tashionable suit and fills the requirements 
of both dress and business wear. 


Style 3K4—As illustrated, plain lace 


Vinter. 

The Regal method of quickly copy- 
ing every new and exclusive shoe-de- 
sign of the custom bootmakers as soon 
as it appears, and of 
direct, brings you timely style as well 
as correct and distinctive style. 


535 


st\je; made ot Gun Metal leather, 
medium extension sole. 


Style 3K3—As illus 
trated, Oxford, made 
ot heavy Enamel 
leather, invisible 
eyelets. 


$3.50 











of selling shoes 


old. Practically 


making up his 


dealing with you 


The combi- 
“ King 
an Oxford 









where in the United States 





per pair. [The extra 25 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, any 
or Canada, Mexico, Cr 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands ; also 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, Norway and all points cov- 
ered by the Parcels Post System on receipt of $3.75 
ents is for delivery.] 








uba, 








REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 


BOSTON, MASS., . 
NEW YORK CITY, 


820 Market Street, San Francisco, ¢ 
6 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga 


93 STORES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES. 


$350 

































































Dept. D, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th St. 

MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS 

Factory, [§] Whitman, Mass. Box 904. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside 





409 Summer St., cor. Bedford 








al. 



























“Piccadilly ”’ 


Stylish without being ex 
Th 





treme Thi 





Oxford, plain lace lace style, 
made of Black King Calf leather, 
medium trimmed sole. 


Style 3G4—As illustated, except 
bluch 
Style 3G1 — As illustrated, except made of 


Imported Pat 


er cut, made of Russet King Calf. 


ent leather, 
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BUSINESS WOMEN 
A Lunch Fit For a King. 


An active and successful young lady tells her food 
experience 

‘*Some three years ago I suffered from nervous pros- 
tration, induced by continuous brain strain and improper 
food, added to a great grief. 

‘‘I was ordered to give up my work, as there was great 
danger of my mind failing me altogether. My stomach 
was in bad condition (nervous dyspepsia, I think now) 
and when Grape-Nuts food was recommended to me, I 
had no faith init. However, I tried it, and soon found a 
marked improvement in my condition as the result. I 
had been troubled with deathly faint spells, and had been 


compelled to a stimulant to revive me. I found, 





however, that by eating Grape-Nuts at such times I was 
relieved as satisfactorily as by the use of stimulants, and 
suffered no bad effects, which was a great gain. Astomy 
other troubles—nervous prostration, dyspepsia, etc.—the 
Grape-Nuts diet soon cured them. 

‘*I wish especially to call the attention of office girls to 
the great benefit I derived from the use of Grape-Nuts as 


a noon luncheo! I was thoroughly tired of cheap res- 





taurants <¢ ry lunches, and so made the experi- 
ment of, takings uckage of Grape-Nuts food with me, 
and then slip] 


t at noon and getting a nickel’s worth 





of sweet crear idd to it. I found that this simple dish, 
finished off with an apple, peach, orange, or a bunch of 
grapes made a lunch fit for a king, and one that agreed 
with me perfectly 

‘I throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet that I did not have 
to give up my work at all, and in the two years have had 
only four lost days charged up against me. 

‘*Let me add that your suggestions in the little book, 
‘Road to Wellville,’’ are, in my opinion, invaluable, 
especially to women.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 

‘*The Road to Wellville"’ in each package. 





‘Figures 
have an 
eloquence all 
their own.”' 


Over 83,000 


Emerson 


pianos have been sold during the past fifty-five years. 





There must be a good reason, An instrument to give 





such universal satisfaction during more than half a 
century of public trial must have proven beyond ques- 
nt merit on every point which goes 
fa great piano. 


tion its pre-emin« 
to the making 
Write for our catalogue, which explains the splendid 
tone-quality, a ) and durability, that account for 
this remarkable record; and our book describing our 
new Short Grand, pronounced by capable judges the 
most su ssful Short Grand produced in America. 


Emerson Piano Company 
105 Boylston Street, Boston 
255 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















q Salesmen Make 
Big Money 


We want good wide-awake men in 
every locality to sell . 


The Chicago 
Typewriter 









We give you a $100 machine to sell at $35. This great saving 
alone should do the business. But you can back this up by show- 
ing a man that The Chicago has points of advantage possessed 
by no other machine; and the touch, speed, convenience and 
durability equal to any of the $100 machines made by the trust. 
Write To-day for our liberal proposition, full particulars and 


free catalogue. 


| CHICAGO WRITING MAGHINE CO., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PAGE'S GLUE *rHhe'Worto™ 

















does not set quickly like the old style glue, and has 
four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. sq. hard 
pine butted, registered 1620 lbs. before parting). Used 
by the best mechanics and manufacturers the world 
over. Invaluable in household use, for Furniture, 
China, Ivory, Books, Leather, and wherever a 
strong adhesive is desired. 10z. bottle or collapsible 


self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) mailed for 12c. if your 
dealer hasn’t our line. 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 





Beas sora LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 
This Label 2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 106 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


N OT! Cc E Any one contemplating taking out life 


insurance, any form, may find it to his 


advantage to write A. HOMER SMITH, 66 Broadway, New York. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





HUMOR AND ANECDOTE 





A PUZZLED NATURE STUDENT 
CAROLYN WELLS 


T° WRITE of the wonders of nature, 
Is now the acceptable dodge; 
To trace the Nennook's nomenclature, 
And learn where the lorises lodge; 


To set forth the habits of rabbits, 
To sum up the porcupine’s spines; 
To mention the uses of mooses, 
And tell how the ocelot dines; 


To teach us to know the gorilla, 

And how to tell llamas from lambs; 
To coach us about the chinchilla, 

And state the best way to tame clams; 


But still with two questions I wrangle, 
And help will not come at my call; 
Why an angleworm has n't an angle, — 
And a mongoose is no goose at all. 

















| Lése Majesté 


"THREE Berliners, respectable men of business, were 

promenading their Broadway, ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” 

and talking rather excitedly, when one of them, raising 

his voice, said, ‘‘ That fool, the kaiser!'’ Instantly he was 

touched on the shoulder by the omnipresent policeman, 
who told him that he was under arrest. 

‘*Arrested! What for?’’ asked the citizen. 

‘*For dése majesté. Did you not, just now, say, ‘‘ That 
fool, the kaiser ?’’ 

The gentleman under arrest and his friends argued with 
the conscientious defender of his kaiser’'s name, and 
turned the matter off as a joke, saying, ‘‘ But there are 
other kaisers; there is the kaiser of Austria, the kaiser of 
Russia, and the kaiser Menelik, of Abyssinia.’’ But it 
was of no avail. With a wise and deprecating shake of 
his head, the policeman answered: ‘‘ Yes, yes! There ave 
other kaisers, but you could have meant no other, for no 
other kaiser is such a fool as our kaiser!"’ 

a +. 


He Could n’t Be Seen 


AMES W. WEBB, one of the few men in Brooklyn who 
are the owners of G. A. R. medals of honor, was a 
Union scout and soldier of fortune in general. He is 
of impressive presence, standing six feet, three inches in 
his stockings. Mr. Webb is pretty well identified with 
‘‘working politics’’ in Brooklyn, and recently had occa- 
sion to call on one of the big men of the borough,—a big 
man in his own estimation, and by the accident of a polit- 
ical overturn. Now, Mr. Webb has his estimate of the 





true worth of the person in question, and it is not of an 
altogether flattering nature. Consequently, when the big 
man made an engagement at his office with the old soldier, 
and then refused to see him, on the ground that he was 
busy, Webb's characteristic frankness found vent. 

‘*Tell Mr. ,"' said he to the office boy, ‘‘that I have 
wasted an hour on him already, and must insist on his 
keeping his engagement with me.”’ 

The office boy disappeared into the interior sanctum 
and presently reappeared. 

‘“Mr. —— says he can't be seen,"’ he said. 

““Well,’’ thundered Webb, ‘‘I knew he was pretty 
small, but I didn’t know he was as small as that!"’ : 





Y a 


The Court Took Senator Piles at His Word 


UNITED STATES SENATOR SAMUEL H. PILES, of Seat- 

tle, Washington, who was elected to his high office 
after a spirited contest with ex-senators Addison G. Foster, 
of Tacoma, John L. Wilson, of Seattle, and Charles 
Sweeny, of Spokane, is a pioneer of the state, though in 
the vast, new Northwest a dozen years’ residence suffices 
to produce a pioneer. The lives of the early settlers teemed 
with interest, and a brief chapter from Senator Piles’s 
experiences will show that he proved no exception to 
the rule. 

Senator Piles isalawyer. One of the first fees he earned 
—though to this day his friends claim he did not earn it, — 
came to him through defending reg ae Fleming in an 
assault and battery case brought by George Richardson,a 
colored man, who had received a severe thrashing at the 
defendant's hands. Gus Sorenson,as justice of the peace, 
dispensed raw justice in those early days, and held court 
in a small log cabin on his ranch. 

Soon after taking the case, Attorney Piles awoke to the 
realization that his client was in for a heavy fine unless 
justice could be side-tracked by desperate tactics. Judge 
Sorenson, though honestly desiring properly to fulfill the 
duties of his judicial office, was not a lawyer, and, owing 
to his recent accession to the bench, was woefully ignorant 
of the technical workings of the law. Being familiar with 
the court’s lack of experience, Attorney Piles argued, in 
mystifying legal phraseology, that the complaint was de- 
fective and the proceedings irregular. 

‘Well, what am I to do about it?/’ asked Justice 
Sorenson. 

‘Throw it out of court,’’ replied Piles. 

Judge Sorenson gathered up the papers relative to the 
case, walked solemnly to an open window near him, and 
dumped them out upon the ground, literally throwing the 
case out of court. ‘There are still several witnesses to this 
strange legal procedure, but history does not record the 
final outcome of the case. 

a : 


When the Danger Was Over 


GENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, tells with keen enjoy- 
ment of a suit brought by an acquaintance of his, a 
New York physician, to collect a bill for services rendered. 
The attorney for the defendant maintained that the ac- 
count was excessive and, cross-examining a witness for 
the plaintiff, he asked him, with great impressiveness:— 
“Don't you think that Doctor Blank called upon the 
defendant needlessly after all danger was past ?’’ 
The witness was a firm friend of the physician and he 
blustered up. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he replied, emphatically, ‘‘there 
was danger as long as Dr. Blank called.’ 


a a 


It Worked both. Ways 


HEN some of the newspapers were printing funny 
stories about William Loeb, private secretary to 
President Roosevelt, during the last campaign, alleging 
that he was the ‘‘champion blame-taker in America,” 
because he was always so willing to assume responsibility 
for anything that went wrong at the White House, Mr. 
Loeb laughed with the very men who wrote the yarns. 

But, one day his patience was taxed. ‘The President's 
train had been delayed seven hours between Philadelphia 
and New York while he was going to Oyster Bay. Next 
morning one of the New York dailies had these flaming 
headlines: ‘‘ President's Train Water-bound—Loeb Not 
to Blame.”’ 

‘See here, boys,’’ said the secretary, next morning, at 
Oyster Bay, ‘‘that’s going too far.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said the reporter who had written the 
story, ‘‘I'll correct it to-morrow and say you were to 
blame.” 
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A Costly Call 


RESIDENT LouIs E. HOLDEN, of the University of 

Wooster, Ohio, one of the youngest college presidents 
in the country,-is responsible for the first gift Andrew 
Carnegie ever made to a denominational college. While 
lavish in his gifts of free libraries and pipe organs, Mr. 
Carnegie’s reluctance to give financial aid to colleges, 
particularly those under denominational auspices, is well 
known. ‘The ironmaster has often declared that institu- 
tions for higher education are not so necessary to the 
masses as are free libraries. 

One winter night, a few years ago, shortly after Professor 
Holden assumed the presidency of Wooster, the main 
building of the university was destroyed by fire. The in- 
surance was small and there were no funds available with 
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which to rebuild. The morning after the fire, while the 
ruins were still smoking, President Holden, grip in hand, 
was observed making his way to the railway station, A 
friend hailed him and asked:— 

‘* Leaving town already, professor ?"’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ was the cheery reply, ‘‘ I'm going to bring back 
the money in this grip for a new building.”’ 

Professor Holden took the train for New York, and the 
next day he called on Mr. Carnegie. Without useless 
preliminaries, the smooth-faced, boyish-looking fellow, 
said :— 

‘“Mr. Carnegie, you are a busy man, and so am I, so I 
won't take up more than five minutes of your time. The 
main building of Wooster University burned down, night 
before last, and I want you to give us one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a new one."’ 

““Young man,”’ returned the philanthropist, ‘‘I don't 
believe in giving money to colleges.”’ 

‘* But you believe in helping young men, don’t you?”’ 
asked Professor Holden. ‘I’m a young man, Mr. Car- 
negie, and I'm in anawful hole. I've gone into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing college graduates from the raw 
material, and now the best part of my plant is burned 
down. You know how you'd feel if one of your big steel 
mills were destroyed right in the busy season."’ 

‘*Young man,"’ said Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘raise one hundred 
thousand dollars in thirty days and I'll give another.”’ 

‘Make it sixty days, and I'll go you,”’ replied Professor 
Holden. 

‘*Done,”” said Mr. Carnegie. 

Professor Holden picked up his hat and started for the 
door. As he reached it, Mr. Carnegie called after him:— 

** Now remember, it’s sixty days only.’’ 

‘‘All right, sir,"’ and Professor Holden was already 
halfway down the stairs. His call had consumed just four 
minutes. 

The sum was raised within the stipulated time, and, when 
handing over his check, Mr. Carnegie said,. laughing:— 

‘Young man, if you ever come to see me again, don't 
stayso long. Your call cost me just twenty-five thousand 
dollars a minute."’ 





*“ His SPIRITS 
ROSE WITH A 


BOUND” 


Clad He Was No Longer President 


“FROM what I know of his tastes and tendencies, I am 

not at all surprised that Grover Cleveland should 
prefer to keep out of politics,’ recently remarked a friend 
of the ex-President. ‘'I remember that when he stepped 
out of office at the end of the second term as chief execu- 
tive he felt vastly relieved. His spirits rose with a bound. 
A few days after the inauguration of President McKinley, 
Mr. Cleveland was in New York, and I happened to walk 
down Broadway with him. He was beaming, and was 
taking note of the imteresting things about him, with all 
the jest of a big, hearty boy just out of school. The shop 
windows were engaging not a little of his attention. Upon 
a glance into one of them, that of a photographer, he 
stopped short. In the window was an oil painting of 
himself. 

‘** Well, well,’ he exclaimed, with a laugh; ‘here is the 
most interesting thing we've seen yet! It’s old Grover. 
Let's see what he looks like.’ Mr. Cleveland and his 
portrait stared at each other for a moment, and then the 
*x-President remarked with a chuckle:— 

‘**So this is the man we have all heard so much about; 
I must say that this picture makes him out a good deal 

etter looking than some of the portraits I have seen of 

im in the newspapers. He looks healthy, but a little 

orried. I would be willing to wager that he’s glad he’s 

o longer President.’ ’’ 

~ + 


Who Riley Really Is 


THE following story of ‘‘Bob’’ Burdette, the humorist, 
is told by his friend, Strickland W. Gillilan, also a 
umorist, who hails from Baltimore:— 
One day, as a California club woman was driving an 
istern friend along Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, 
alifornia, she pointed to the beautiful Spanish home of 
1e Burdettes, on the hilltop. 
‘“‘That,’’ she said, ‘‘is the home of Rev. Robert J. 
urdette. You've heard of him, and read his prose and 
etry.” 
‘‘ I’ve heard of his prose, of course,’’ replied the eastern 
dy; ‘‘but I don't recall his poetry.”’ 
“No, of course not,’’ replied her California hostess, 
for it’s the funniest thing,—he signs all his prose writings 
Robert J. Burdette,’ and all his poetry ‘James Whitcomb 








There never was a better time to find 
out the whole truth about Fels-Naptha 
soap than right now. 


Right now 

is the time to try it on your fine sheer lawns, organ- 
dies, dimities, silk shirt-waists and all the light delicate 
materials of summer wear. : 


Right now 

is the time to prove how perfectly it takes out grass- 
stains, blood-stains and grease-spots that nothing else 
will move; and how beautifully it cleans, sweetens and 
puri; the daintiest goods without scalding or hard 
rubbitig ; and without injury to fabrics. 


Right now 

is the time to do away with nauseating suds-steam 
through the house, the unhealthy heat of a washing 
fire; the exhausting wash-board labor and expensive 
wear-and-tear on clothes. 


Right now 


is the time to forsake the out-of-date and laborious ideas of a 
past generation; and adopt a sensible comfortable modern 
wash-day. 


Right now 

is the time,—if your grocer hasn’t Fels-Naptha—to write for 
a free sample and follow the easy directions on the wrapper.— 
Write now. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester rifles are not the choice of any one special class, but of all 
intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 
in quest of game. They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 
cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shcoting, and can always 
be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 
Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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MENTAL ACCURACY 
Greatly Improved by Leaving off Coffee. 





The manager of an extensive creamery in Wis. states 
that while a regular coffee drinker, he found it injurious 
to his health and a hindrance to the performance of his 
business duties 

‘*I cannot say continues, ‘‘that I ever used coffee 
to excess, but I know that it did me harm, especially dur- 
ing the past few years. 

‘It impaired my digestion, gave me a distressing sense 


of fullness in the 
painful and disq 


gion of the stomach, causing a most 
ing palpitation of the heart, and what 











is worse, it mud ny mental faculties so as to seriously 
injure my bus efficiency. 

“I concluded ut 8 months ago, that something 
would have to be done. I quit the use of the old kind of 
coffee, short off, and began to drink Postum Food Coffee. 
The cook didn't make it right at first—she didn’t boil it 
long enough, and I did not find it palatable and quit using 
it and went back to the old kind of coffee and to the 
stomach trouble again Then my wife took the matter in 
hand, and by owing the directions on the box, faith- 
fully, she had me drinking Postum for several days before 
I knew it. When I happened to remark that I was feeling 
much better than I had for a long time, she told me that 


I had been drinking Postum, and that accounted for it. 
Now we have n r kind of coffee on our table. 


‘*My digest been perfectly restored, and with 
this improvement come relief from the oppressive 
sense of fullness palpitation of the heart that used to 


bother me so, an 
and acuteness tl 


note such a gain in mental strength 
[ can attend to my office work with 


ease and pleasure and without making the mistakes that 
were so annoying to me while I was using the old kind of 
coffee. 

‘“Postum Food Coffee is the greatest table drink of the 
times, in my hu estimation.'' Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle C1 Mich, 

There's a reas 








STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


243 Boys from 30 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
18 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 





1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure, dry, bracing moun- 
tain air of the famous, pro- 
verbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring waters. High 
moral tone. Parental dis- 
cipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, 
swimming pool and ath- 
letic park. All manly 
Daily drill and exercises in open air. 











sports encouraged 


Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our Tutorial System. 
Standards and traditions high. ACADEMY ForRTyY- 
FIVE YEARS OLD. New $50,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $300. 
Handsome catalogue FREE. Address: 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton,Va. 


ELECTRICITY 


e Biss Electrical School is the oldest 
and best school in the world teaching 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical 
and practical course complete 
IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Mo- 
tors and electrical instruments. Graduates 
\_ hold good positions throughout the world. 
73th year opens Sept. 27. Apply for Catalog 
to W. N. WESTON, Sec’y, Station G, Washington, D. vu. 


Scientific Farming 


Industrious men can make far more money to-day by up-to-date 
farming than by city employment. Recent discoveries by 
the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm life. 
Free mai! delivery telephones, trolley cars, etc., bring city 
pleasures to the country home. Onlya small investment re- 

















quired. Write for our free book, “Digging ee of Gold,”’ 
and learn how twelve of the finest experts in the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Department can teach you scientific farming at home. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 

schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
516 Fisher Building - Chicago, Illinois 


“+ ELEGRADHY 


) taught quickly. Growing demand for operators. eT 
ing positions for graduates. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 




















Kastern School of Telegraphy, Box 11, Lebanon,Pa. 
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WITH THE HOUSEKEEPER 
MRS. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


[For various reasons it has seemed best to the editors of Success MaGazine to discontinue the title of “ The Successful Home”’ for 
the department devoted especially to home interests. All the topics that have been treated under that caption will, however, be 
retained, and additional subjects of importance in the home will be taken up. As heretofore, correspondence on points of interest to 
h | sand h kers is invited and suggestions are requested. Each woman who reads Success MaGazineE should feel a 
personal share in the effort to make it of value in all provinces of the home. The department under the heading ‘* With the House- 
keeper” will include such subjects of general interest in the line of this name as do not find a place under other domestic sections. 
Kindly address all communications to me. CHRISTINE TERHUNE Herricx.] 





Home Nursing 
MARY MOSS 


T° AVOID any impression of wishing to depreciate the 

trained nurse, let me begin by roundly stating that 
the only valid reason for not immediately summoning her 
aid, in case of illness, is a possible flaw in one’s own bank 
account. 

There is no doubt that the world contains exceptional 
beings with whom intuition takes the place of experience 
and knowledge. I have even heard of a wife so loving 
and gifted as to cut her husband's hair more satisfactorily 
than a barber. Still, as a general rule, in ‘‘tonsorial 
art,"’ in teaching, doctoring, dentistry, shoe-polishing, 
and in care of the sick, the amateur rarely excels the pro- 
fessional. Nevertheless, the emergency may arise when 
the inexperienced person will have to face a siege of nurs- 
ing, guided by her wits and such directions as are given 
by a doctor accustomed to rely upon expert assistance. 
The only qualities absolutely essential to this work are a 
few mere trifles: —cleanliness, order, common-sense, gen- 
tleness, and tact. ‘That is all! 

The mutual attitude of nurse, patient, and doctor has 
immensely to do with harmony, confidence, and happy 
convalescence. A very great physician once.told me of 
his invariable routine; at every visit he makes a point of 
seeing both nurse and patient alone, if only for the brief- 
est interval. If the patient is nourishing secret griefs 
against the nurse or the world, if a sick fancy is preyed 
upon by tormented imaginings, that minute of privacy 
gives a chance for relief, for individual appeal, impossible 
in the presence of a third person, even of a devoted rela- 
tive. On the other hand, if a doctor suddenly makes an 
exception and sees the nurse alone, the least fanciful 
patient at once leaps to an ineffaceable certainly of new 
and deadly symptoms. 

If possible meet your doctor in the hall and bring him 
without delay to the sick room. Then quietly stand by 
and answer all questions asked of you, letting your 
patient speak for herself. Do not mistake this for a social 
occasion and feel obliged to brighten the visit with appro- 
priate anecdote. While the doctor may appear to waste 
time in chaff and nonsense, that probably is with a view 
to observing the patient, since facial expression is almost 
as important an aid to diagnosis as pulse or temperature. 

By leaving writing materials in another room, out of 
earshot, (how. many thousand patients have been annoyed 
to exasperation by half-heard whisperings!) you furnish a 
natural opportunity for the doctor to see you on his way 
out. Then give a brief account of every development 
since his last visit, and receive instructions. Do not trust 
to memory, but keep clear notes of every detail, and give 
no dose, not even soda mint, without: reading the label. 
If a formal chart be not desired (although any one intelli- 
gent enough to be responsible for a sick kitten can learn 
in fifteen minutes to keep one,) you will save yourself and 
the patient infinite harassment by planning two systematic 
daily schedules, one of medicine and nourishment, the 
other for record of pulse, temperature, treatment, and 
symptoms. It sounds so simple when your doctor orders 
light nourishment every three hours, followed at a certain 
interval by a digestive dose, with seven drops of ¢/7s three 
times daily, two of ¢ha¢ between meals, andsoon. You 
start out gaily confident, soon to find the unfortunate vic- 
tim’s bath, doses, food and bed-making have malignantly 
complicated themselves with the hour for visitors, the 
doctor's call, and the afternoon nap. In your struggle to 
restore schedule time, you hurry a meal, skip a dose; dis- 
trust is created, sense of effort. The clinical thermometer 
shows an evening temperature, your patient grows fussy 
and unmanageable. Also, an intelligently kept. record 
enables another person to relieve you for a few hours, 
without detriment to your charge. 

Remember another thing, no doctor can 
possibly guess the point where your know]l- 
edge stops. Consequently he may em- 
phasize details you havealready mastered, 
and credit you with ability to discriminate 
between breaking in upon a refreshing 
sleep and letting your patient sink into 
exhaustion for lack of nourishment and 
stimulant. These are the questions you 
must think out and ask for yourself. 








A good professional nurse has experience to guide her 
and long training; taking only intelligence and zeal 
you must use more imagination, more self-restraint. She 
has passed through a smarting period of enlightenment 
when, in her green days, she put away an unwashed ther- 
mometer, sat herself upon the patient’s bed and bumped 
into it, or innocently swung to and fro in that rocking 
chair always maliciously included in sick-room equip- 
ment. Yet if you do these things they will be exactly as 
undesirable as.if your heart were filled with hireling’s 
indifference, instead of brimming over with sweetest 
tenderness. ; 

Tenderness, in fact, is more called for in convalescence 
than during acute illness. ‘That the sick-room wheels run 
with apparent ease will be infinitely more grateful to a 
person in actual pain or discomfort than assurances of 
undying affection. Instead of smoothing the. patient's 
brow, quietly guard against wrinkles in the under sheet. 
Instead of ‘‘feeling’’ if the poor soul be feverish or chilly, 
see that the hot-water bottle is hot and properly rolled in 
a soft towel, or that the ice-bag has not sprung a leak. 
Put your whole mind to disposing the furniture so that you 
neither take extra steps in walking around tables and 
chairs, nor stumble twenty times a day-over the same 
footstool. Set all bottles, measures,and medicine-droppers 
in tidy groups, upon large, flat plates, to avoid sticky 
marks on window sills and table covers. See that no light 
dazzles your patient's eyes,—if necessary, change the head 
of the bed to the foot. Keep fresh drinking water always 
at hand, and be sure that no used implements are left 
about, waiting ‘‘till some one goes downstairs,’’ also that 
no half-consumed food is left in sight, destroying appetite 
for the next meal. In your inevitable struggles with cut- 
flowers no one can help you. Like Poor Peggy, in ‘‘ Miss 
Killmansegg,’’ before the patient is out again many a 
nurse fairly ‘‘hates the scent of roses.’’ You can at least 
see that no faded ones pollute the atmosphere. In the 
matter of visitors be very sure that the doctor directs how 
many may be seen with advantage, and how many at a 
time, as this may insure an immense saving of discussion. 

I seem to be giving a lecture on deportment! Practical 
details, though simpler to carry out, are less easily de- 
scribed. Moving, bandaging, rubbing, treatment requir- 
ing sleight of hand, can not be taught on paper. To 
change bed linen, without fatigue, move your patient far 
to one side, as near the edge as possible, roll the under 
sheet over her so that she is covered and half the mattress 
bared. By spreading the clean sheets lengthwise, you can 
make up the unoccupied part of the bed, then slip your 
patient back, gently pull away the soiled linen, and finish 
tucking in the space She vacates. With a little forethought, 
this can be done comfortably and quickly. The only real 
difficulty is to lift slowly, but absolutely firmly, from the 
first, with gradually applied force, and without jerking or 
wavering. 

If your patient can sit up, so much the better. Arrange 
a high chair (if possible one on rollers or a rocking chair, ) 
close to the bed, with cushions and covers ready, so that 
there will be no exhausting delay, while you ‘‘just run to 
fetch a shawl.’’ Then let your patient sit on the edge of 
the bed, with feet resting on the ground. Have the chair 
very close and so intelligently placed that, with your aid, 
in one motion, the patient can swing into her new posi- 
tion. Then while your bedmaking goes on, turn her the 
other way, so that unfresh air from used sheets and pillows 
is not whisked into her eyes and mouth. Naturally, the 
more clean linen you use, the pleasanter, but where the 
supply is limited, cheap and practical pads can be easily 
made and burned. Spread out five thicknesses of news- 
paper to their full size. Baste these together and cover 
smoothly with five-cent cheesecloth, which has been thor- 
oughly baked in an oven. This will sterilize it sufficiently 
for ordinary use. Ina short time the least efficient needle- 
woman can baste together a large number 
of these at small cost, and in case of a 
messy illness, they will be found comfort- 
able and easily disposed of. 

Fire is a nurse's great assistant. If you 
have to deal with a cough and purulent 
expectoration, buy little paper sputum 
cups, which cost thirty cents a dozen at the 
apothecaries’, or, if these are considered 
too expensive, soft white Japanese napkins 
will answer the same purpose, and burn 
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as readily. If it be a case requiring bandages, get, accord- 
ing to the surgeon's direction, unbleached muslin or the 
cheapest and least woolly flannel. Six yards is the com- 
mon length, torn in three-inch widths. This may vary but 
do not fail to buy whatever length you are going to use. 
Piecing and makeshift in this particular may economize a 
very few cents, at the cost of your time and the patient's 
comfort. Keep your bandages in tight, neat rolls; never 
let soiled or creased ones accumulate. Very dirty ones 
should be immediately burned, but those used in ordinary 
surgery can be washed, ironed, and re-rolled. 


Contagious diseases are more trying. Asa matter of | 


fact, apart from all question of danger, no amount of pre- 
caution is so troublesome as one extra case in your house- 
hold. Indeed, you might as well begin by humoring 


without bitterness, the preposterous, unneighborly super- | 


stition that your poor little cherub son or daughter will 
pass on a rash quite as generously as the washerwoman s 
dirty child. The doctor will require you to hang at the 
door sheets soaked in a solution of bi-chloride, and to drop 
all bed-linen in a pail of the same before carrying it down 
to be washed. The Board of Health will also painfully 
increase your area‘of knowledge, but I constantly see peo- 
ple going in and out from a contagious case without one 
simple precaution used in every hospital isolating ward. 
Hang a cheap linen duster on a peg by the door, slip this 


over your dress the minute you enter the room, and take | 
Wash clothes | 


it off before going out into the house. 
should, of course, be worn in nursing anything “‘ catch- 
ing,’’ but even so the duster is an added safeguard. 
Having considered your patient and family, think a 
little of yourself. Donot be carried away by a spirit of 
sacrifice, and unnecessarily wear yourself out by refusing 
rest, proper food, and attainable recreation. Your 
patient's welfare depends largely upon your being as 
‘ll cared for as circumstances permit, and squandering 
your reserve of health and nervous power leaves little of 
» poise and cheerfulness so helpful to sick body or mind. 
A long bout of illness should make you at once more 
wisely critical and wisely appreciative of the professional 
ained nurse. Do not treat her, when she first comes, 
s an angel with neither bodily nor other failings. Do 
not make her the confidant of all your troubles on a 
twenty-four hours’ acquaintance and expect her in return to 
ive without sleep. This strange young woman, the 
ioctor, and even you, yourself, are mortal. A frank own- 
ing to this inconvenient fact and a competert adjustment 
to it are essential to the real end in view,—the ease, 
happiness and recovery of your patient. 


SAMPLE OF CHART FOR ONE DAY 
A. M. 


On Waking. Nourishment: A half cup of hot milk. 

8.30. Nourishment: A soft-boiled egg with toast. 

8.45. Digestive medicine as directed on bottle. 

8.45. Regular medicine as directed. 

10.30. Nourishment: Broth and toasted crackers 
11.00. Stimulant: A tablespoonful of whiskey on cracked 

ice. 
P.M 

1.30. Nourishment: Stewed oysters; orange juice 
2:00. Digestive medicine 

2.15. Regular medicine 

4.30. Nourishment: Cocoa, junket, or beaten-up eggs 
5.00. Stimulant. 

7.30. Nourishment: Milk toast; broth. 

8.00. Digestive medicine 

8.30. Regular dose 

10.00. Nourishment: Hot milk 


Morning Noon. Evening 
Temperature: 96.00 98 00 102 5-10 
Pulse: 70.00 72.00 96.00 


Symptoms and Remarks: At ten thirty A. M . complained of 
flatulence and refused nourishment. After gentle rubbing ot 
abdomen took a very little milk-whey instead of broth At five. 
complained of feeling feverish and refused whiskey. took aromatic 
ammonia on ice instead. 


S » 


Fresh Air in Sleeping Rooms 


HE lack of fresh air in a sleeping room is responsible 
for many of the morning bad feelings. The close, 
inpleasant taste in the mouth, the uncomfortable feeling 
ibout the head, the languor of the whole body are often 
the result of poorly ventilated sleeping rooms. Free ven- 
tilation is not always possible in apartments. When one 
has a large house, with airy chambers, it is easy to ven- 
tilate properly; but in small bedrooms it is not always 
possible to admit fresh air at night without someone tak- 
ing cold. 

Yet one must have fresh air in the sleeping room. One 
woman who has three children occupying one of the rooms 
of her tiny apartment always airs the rooms after the 
children are in bed and the last thing before she retires. 
She -covers the children up snugly, opens the windows, 
and, while they are raised, shakes out the clothes that 
have been worn during the day and hangs them where 
they will air thoroughly in readiness for the morning. 
The air in the room is changed and freshened before she 
closes the windows. 

lhis is a good plan, but, of course, it is only a poor sub- 


‘tute for the pure air that ought to be coming into the | 


room all night. There is a simple arrangement by which 
this can be procured. A board about five inches high 
should be made to fit into the window. Its length must 
ae just the width of the window, and it should be hinged 
1 the middle that it may be the more easily taken out and 

It must be fitted into the window casing just below the 
‘tom of the sash. The window is then closed as far as 
Pi —— with the board in. This leaves a space between 
the upper and lower sash by which the fresh air is ad- 
mit ited | in an indirect way. 
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Vaudeville 
at Home 


Edison 
Phonograph 


vaudeville at your home. 


reproduces the gems of vaudeville. 


9046 Comic Song—Now What D'ye Think of That? 





9007 Rube Duet—Hey! Mr. Joshua. 

8999 Banjo Solo—Yankee Land March. 

9036 Shakespearean Travesty— Antony and Cleopatra. 
9033 Coon Song—Shame On You! 


Moulded Records. 


Name 


You need not be a millionaire to entertain your guests or children with 
Alll you need is an Edison Phonograph. ‘Then you 
can hear just the kind of vaudeville you like best, when and where you please. 

The new list of Edison Gold Moulded Records includes the funniest songs, duets, 
impersonations, and musical specialties that are offered on the stage. 
hear them too often and they never fail to produce laughter and calls for ‘‘more’”’. 

The genuine improved Edison Phonograph does not imitate but faithfully 
To appreciate this great advantage of the 
Edison Phonograph over ordinary talking machines you should 


HEAR THESE VAUDEVILLE RECORDS FREE 


8984 Vaudeville Specialty—Professor and Musical Tramp. 


If you have no phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 
Gold Moulded Records, and a letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear 
any of our thousands of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; 
Records 35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph. 

Fill in and mail this coupon. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J.: 
Please send me Phonograph Catalogue and New List of Edison Records. 


541 





































You can’t 


9020 Bell Solo—Tell Me With Your Eyes. 

9030 Rube Talking Specialty—Courtin’ Malinda. 

9003 Tenor Solo—Rose-Marie. 

9044 Xylophone Medley—Down In Blossom Row. 

9014 Mandolin and Guitar Duet—An Autumn Evening. 
9019 Male Quartette—Good Night, Beloved, Good Night ! 


We will then send you-our New List of 





St. and No. 





City 


State = 








It you have a Phonograph, please give its number —___ 
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= $100.00 aweek 


you the business by correspondence. 


tells all about our methods of 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: 








3 Progressive business houses all 
fe the country have established 
*Y advertising departments, for 
competent men and women—those who are able to plan .& 
and prepare attractive advertising matter. 
fill such a place. If you are ambitious and energetic, ro 
and have a common school education, we can teach 
Our graduates are earning from $25 to A Send me without cost 
$1co per week. You can get into a newer and better field. sd 


=~ out this hey sign your name and stim, and Lae be pen _ a large peoup prospec- ¢® 


Page-Davis Company Ri 


90 Wabash Ave., Ghicago; 150 Nassau St., New York Gity 
CC 








_ — “a 


os Learn the advertising business from 
g | the original school—the biggest and 
&> } most substantial institution of its kind 
; in the world. Learn one of the most 
1] important and responsible profes- 






sions of the day. 


which they need trained and & 


2” Page-Davis 
Company 
Chicago or New York 


Qualify to 


your prospectus and all 
& other information setting 

forth a most profitable profes- 
sion fora man or woman toenter. 
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If You Have Money 
Lying Idle 


or invested in a way that is not satisfactory, 
or that does not yield you more than 4%, 

or if you feel that you would like to save a 
portion of your earnings from time to time and 
deposit such savings where they would be safe 
and earn a fair return— 

we extend to you a cordial invitation to be- 
come a depositor of this bank. The Peoples 
Savings Bank was founded in 1866. It has the 


largest capital and surplus of any purely sav- 
ings bank in the world. 


.. Accounts may be started with any amount 
from $1 up, and interest is paid at the rate 
of 4%, compounded twice a year. 


You Can Bank by Mail 
Handsome booklet, together with the 


Story of the Origin of Banking by Mail, 
sent free to readers of this magazine. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The Bank that Pays 4% 


$1,0002 in Cash 


and a Vacation 








s a chance for any live young man or woman 


ERI 
I i to make a year’s salary in his odd time this sum- 







mer—and to have lots of fun doing it. The 

Empire Candy Floss Machine turns a pound of sugar into 

bags of delicious and whole- 
some candy in eight minutes. Thirty 
bags of candy that sells faster than 
you can make it at 5c a bag. Visit summer 
resorts—seaboard and mountains—making 
$1.40 net every eight minutes. Or stay home 
and work in your own town and at nearby 
Fairs and Festivals. Machine costs only $150, 
and pays for itself at the first stand. After 
that all is net profit—little labor—great fun. 
Whether you've been at school or at work—you can’t 
afford to miss this chance. . Write Today—this adver- 
tisement may not appear again. Address Dept. H. 


EMPIRE C. S. CO. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Fisher Bidg., Chicago 
Portland, Oregon 
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WHITEST 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


LINEN 


15¢ 
EACH 





ARABIC 


iF YOUR DEALER WONT 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 
EMIGH & STRAUB-Dept CC.TROY, NY 


Dress Weil *1. 


Men’s fine clothing made to order after latest New 
York designs ON CREDIT BY MAIL. 






















We will trust any honest man. We guarantee a perfect fit. 
Send for samples and book of latest New York fashions, FREE, 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. 


Importers and Merchant Tailors. Established 1885. 
239-X, Broadway, New York City 





fjovernment_ Positions 


. were made to Civil Service places 
50,830 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail hun- 





dreds of persons who pass these examinations and receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you desire a position 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service Annc¢ , it, containi 

dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 


by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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IF YOU ARE WELL-BRED 
MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 


Remember that their surroundings and your companion- 
ship have the attraction of novelty for the first day or so, 
Never ‘‘fuss’’ over them or reveal anxiety for their 


Entertaining in Summer Time 


HOSE who have hospitable instincts, and yet can not 

command the resources of the purse of Fortunatus, 
may yet achieve a very respectable degree of success in 
the entertainment of their friends if they observe a few 
tried and proved rules. 

In the first place, do not attempt to do more than you 
can do well. 

If your establishment does not warrant the giving of 
house-parties you may open wide the doors of your home 
to two or three friends and give them a few days full of 
simple pleasures. Good hostesses, like poets, are born 
not made,—for the instinct of hospitality is essential,—but 
the most successful persons in anything are those who, 
with small beginnings, have, little by little, grown expert 
in doing great things withease. In ourcountry there still re- 
mains enough of the spirit of democracy to make friendships 
possible between persons of very different incomes. Do 
not try to model the conduct of your household after the 
pattern of that to which your guests are accustomed, but 
draw them into the atmosphere that belongs to your own 
home. Every place where people live and love each other, 
every true home has a dignity and an individuality that 
give to it a charm all its own, and offer as well the spice 
of variety and novelty that no mere copy of familiar ways 


could give. 
a a 


Next,do not ignore the attractions that lie in simplicity, — 
artistic simplicity, if possible, of which the French are the 
great masters and exponents—but even simplicity in itself 
is to be commended in the country, where artificiality and 
even grandeur are out of place. ‘‘All is fine that is fit,’’ 
says the old English proverb. We get more real, spon- 
taneous, healthy fun and enjoyment where wealth is not 
too apparent to rouse envy or emulation, and assuredly a 
suspicion of that infirmity of vulgar minds—the love of 
‘showing off,’’—kills all pleasure. 

Personal qualities,—graciousness, cordiality, merry 
light-heartedness, consideration for others, lift simple 
modes of hospitality out of the commonplace. ‘‘I should 
be glad to see my friends, if I had only ham-rinds for 
dinner!’’ exclaimed one woman who contrived with the 
slenderest of purses to give her friends really ‘‘ good 
times.”’ 

If the hostess sets the example of wearing simple gowns 
in which the attraction lies chiefly in their freshness, the 
women guests will usually enjoy emancipation from the 
necessity of being on dress parade. 

Men have conquered for themselves a certain independ- 
ence in this regard, but every woman feels a challenge at 
the appearance of a gown of undeniably Parisian extrac- 
tion. 

The arrangement of the house itself may be made to 
contribute much to the ease, content, and sense of well- 
being of one’s guests. Nothing should be too fine for com- 
fort, and the rooms should be made homelike by daily use. 
Nothing but living in them will take the stiffness out. If 
possible, have fresh flowers in the bedrooms, and, how- 
ever plain, let them be exquisitely neat, freshly aired, and 
made to look cool and reposeful while supplied with all 
the little comforts. 

Another secret of success in summer hospitality lies in 
the contrast to all that the winter has offered. It is very 
little more trouble to set the breakfast or luncheon table 
out on the piazza or under the trees, and yet it seems like 
the discovery of a new sense when we find how delicious 
everything tastes in the open air. 
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A few fresh flowers—whatever Nature offers at the mo- 
ment in her continuous ‘‘ flower shows,’’—should have 
their place on the table, and then fruit, wafer-thin bread 
and butter, fresh eggs and coffee would satisfy the most 
epicurean appetite for breakfast, while for luncheon the 
menu may be supplemented merely by cold meats and a 
well-made salad, and varied by icing the coffee or tea. 
Cresses, radishes or young onions served amid bits of ice 
make attractive additions and berries or fruits in dishes 
lined with their own leaves are most fittingly presented. 

In summer, a late dinner should be served by candle- 
light and the table set only with fruit, flowers, and—if de- 
sired,—small dishes of olives, salted nuts, etc. The soup, 
hot joints and vegetables should be served from a side 
table. 

The porcelain candles, made to contain real ones, 
which as they burn are pushed up bya spring, are most 
satisfactory, economizing every inch of candle, and the 
wick is so inclosed that the candle shades never catch fire. 

Do not let the entertainment of your guests burden you. 


pleasure,—which defeats its own object. Country smells, 
sights and sounds,—the green earth, bright foliage, bird 
notes, the expanse of cloud-flecked blue,—all conspire 
with you to give them a sense of pleasurable content, if 
you keep them much out of doors. 

Therefore, have your piazza fitted up as attractively as 
possible, with hammocks, rugs, and comfortable chairs of 
wicker or rattan, where your friends may also spend the 
evenings. 

If there is one among you who can sing or play, the most 
modest talent will find appreciation, especially if the voice 
or piano may be heard from the drawing-room while enjoy- 
ing the fresh air. The most timid performer gains courage 
to do himself credit when the audience is unseen. 

Better still, the acccmpaniment of a banjo, a guitar a 
mandolin, or a zither, even to a voice of no pretension, is 
sure to please. 

You have but to string Japanese lanterns from pos: to 
post to give it a gala appearance when you ask your 
friendliest neighbors to meet your guests. Piazza part'es 
are pleasantly informal. 

The half-light is favorable to conversation, and th-re 
are many games and contests that may be played, which, 
drawing upon wit, memory, or attention, require no :xid 
from sight. A trifling prize adds to the fun. 

A good story-teller is always welcome, and there is 
much unsuspected ability of this sort lying dormant, util 
aroused by the example of others. A hostess may ask 
each in turn to relate the most thrilling adventure or most 
embarrassing situation of his or her life. The result 
usually proves entertaining. Nearly everyone enjoys 
reminiscences, and few are averse to being the heroes of 
their own tales, reserving the privilege to suppress wiiat 
they please. 

Country hostesses should be proficient in brewing cool, 
‘‘soft’’ drinks, which, when sipped in congenial com- 
panionship out under the stars or in the witching mvoon- 
light, have an appealing attraction. 

If it be desired to choose the occasion of the presence 
of visitors to extend hospitality to outside friends and 
neighbors, an out-of-door card party will be enjoyed, if 
lawn and shade trees lend themselves to its pleasant 
accommodation. On the arrival of the guests a basket of 
loose flowers may be presented. Each lady takes a posy, 
and those choosing the same kind of flower play at the 
same table, those whose blossoms match both in kind and 
color being partners. 

A a 

The game may be played progressively if the hostess 
chooses and ‘‘ Hearts’’ or some card frolic selected. ‘Ihe 
prizes are not seen until awarded by the hostess. They 
should not be so handsome as to be coveted for them- 
selves, but only to make the little victory a bit conspicuous. 

Tea, hot and iced, lettuce, sandwiches, ices and cakes, 
should be served at the little tables after the prizes are 
awarded. 

We considered the subject of lawn-parties last month, 
but a pretty variation of such an entertainment is a little 
play out of doors, using the shrubbery for the ‘‘ wings.” 
These have been very successfully given at Bar Harbor, 
and also at places that boasted of tiny lawns. Zad/euns, 
illustrating familiar book titles, are easily achieved. {he 
audience is provided with booklets, with pencils attached, 
wherein they write their guesses of what title is repre- 
sented. The one whose book chronicles the gre:'rst 
number of correct guesses is given a prize. Space on!) is 
wanting in which to suggest the multitude of sine, 
pleasant things to be done during the long, lazy sumer 
days. Mother Nature invites us all to frolic or to r=: in 
her capacious lap, and the winter will find us refres'ied 
and reinvigorated,—ready to take up our work wi’! a 
song, not a sigh. 
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Little Hints on Good Breeding 


NE’S ailments are never matters of public interest. 1nd 
one’s troubles annoy those whom they do not sadu rn. 
aa ° ° * 

Guests should not allow their hosts to incur nees 
expense on their behalf. When visiting city friends te 
should pay their own cab hires, car fares, express cha's 
and telephone tolls, if messages are sent at long dista'-*: 
but, if the host will not permit, it is in better taste to y!°' 
the point than to prolong a discussion. 

* * ° * 

A young girl should accept no attentions from men ‘ ntil 

they have called at her home, at her invitation or that of 
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one of her family, and have thus established a footing of | 
acquaintanceship. 





. . . . 


Calls upon strangers who have come to reside in a place 
should be made by the neighbors as soon as possible after 
the persons are known to be ready to receive them. There | 

) should be neither haste nor delay. Hurry may be in- | 
trusive and delay lacking in courtesy. Of course first 


calls should be returned promptly. The conventional 


interval is a fortnight. 
° * ° e 


It is very bad form not to return a first call, unless the 
caller be a really objectionable person to know. But the 
first call returned, none other need follow and the ac- 
quaintance may be allowed to drop. For the person, 
however, who makes the first call, not to make a second 
after the former one has been courteously returned would 
be indefensible unless for some very cogentreason. Why 
begin an acquaintance only to drop it? 











+ ° ° * 
The French have been the instructors of the civilized ‘ 

worl in the arts of politeness. In their opinion dis- a When a big cock grouse thunders up through the brush, he presents the 

courtesy is heresy. They appear to attach much im- 4 ; : re : : : 
ini ig i a ; most difficult mark in the world, and it’s a quick man with a good lively gun 

portance to your opinions, give their entire attention to c . 1 

your most trivial utterances, have the grace even to allow that makes a fair bag of these birds. The new Marlin 12-gauge, Model 
you to be mistaken, without calling you to account, and t No. 17 isa light, quick gun, made to meet the demand for repeating shot-guns 
‘ale leave you with the impression that you have made a of highest quality at a very moderate price. It is similar to the Dlarlin 
5 of pleasing one upon them. A sick man is never told that : Model No. 19 Grade A, except for its solid fr. d x ° k 
= he looks bad, though he be at death's door, and a woman ima jescuminnedin ati _ a le sn pt bee 4 — t op stoc . 
is i iful. » . ‘ ‘ o-plece safety recol 
is always treated as if she were young and beautifu Mish, cathe bk dis endien, mon sdlcile ond hee wading om jo the wucka Based for bath 
ost + te y J smokeless and black powders and any size shot. Guaranteed to pattern better than 325 pellets 
vive It is no longer customary at the tables of those socially ’ - in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards using | 4 ounce of No. 8 chilled shot. A ferfect trap gun, 
y= well-placed to serve the hostess first. It is an old fashion, having every advantage of the single barrel. Q You sight over the center of your load—not off 
age a survival of the times when for the hosts to taste wine or | _, at one side. You are not breaking your birds with the right side of your left barrel load and 

food first, was the assurance to the guests that it was not the left side “ your ~ barrel load. h ~~ center the 7 nap . P rr 
ra soisoned. Is, and every other Marlin, has 1€ unique solid top and side ejector features, which guarantee 
is ' 4 >» * safety -_ — the ejected shell _ flying a ae face. The Marlin Breechbolt keeps out water, 
: , ? ; igs, leaves or sand. The shells are always dry and your /Zze¥Zz in service. No other gun has this feature. 
“ At church weddings every woman, including the bride, WRI TO-DAY for our new Catalogue, containing a complete description of this splendid gun. Sent 


should wear a hat,—unless she wears a veil. This is ac- 


cording to custom and precedent. free for 6c postage with our Experience Book, — of a of stirring stories of ZZazr/in prowess. 
De aes er a The lllarlin Firearms Co. § Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


In weli-regulated households no caller is ever told at 

the door that the servant ‘‘ will see whether the mistress is KILLS RUST 
at home or not.’’ Instructions to that effect should be THE ZZardin RUST REPELLER is the Ilarlin Model No. 17, 12 
: jo. 17, 12- 


given in advance so that a caller's time may not be wasted best i ne made, because it does not 
in such investigation. gum or drip, and heat, cold or salt water don’t gauge shot-gun, Grade A, 30 or 
° 


* Ae ieee ese matter how 32 in. barrel, full choked, six shots, weight about 


In going up stairs a woman is given precedence by a % oz. tube sent postpaid for 15 cents. 7% lbs. Catalogue price $21.00. Less at your dealers. 
man, but in descending a staircase he goes first, to avoid 
the risk of stepping upon her gown, orin case of a misstep 
to afford her support. 

° dl . e | 











Some young women, when receiving a man's call, con- | 
trive to make him feel in a homelike atmosphere. They | 
are natural, friendly, informal, but without undue freedom 
of manner. They make him realize his welcome without 
stirring his vanity, show sympathy in his interests, but 
without adulation. The cheap conquests made by flat- 
nA tering men’s vanity are responsible for much married in- | 


¢ felicity. 

° ° e ° 

bot In nothing does a girl show herself underbred so much 
as when lacking in respect and deference to her mother, 
except when such affront is offered to her father. If such 
nd an one had the gift of seeing herself as others see her, she 
would feel nothing but disgust. 


4 ° ° ° 


The behavior of father and mother toward each other 
sets an example that will probably serve as the standard 
of conduct in the households of which the children in their 
m- turn will be the heads. 


us. * ” . . 


A woman should not go into the hall to meet a man, but 
greet him in the drawing-room, unless he is a very inti- 
mate family friend. When entertaining another caller, it 
would be the height of discourtesy to excuse herself to 
leave him to meet the newcomer. She should remain 
quietly seated until the later arrival enters the room, and 
then rise to welcome him. 


. of 7 . 


In order that children may learn politeness, they must 
be treated with courtesy,—thanked when they do little 
services, and spoken to in a controlled voice when repri- 
1S manded. Above all else, parents and elders must treat 
one another with well-bred politeness before them, for 
children are very imitative little creatures. 
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Evening Comfort 


THE NOBLER AMBITION 





LEE FAIRCHILD | @ This patent leather Oxford answers the question,— 
nd j S «x ° ” . 
| NE need not stand upon the mountain top b how to be comfortable as well as stvlish. You will nae find —7 shoe sed 
| ~ Where big winds blow and there is little room serviceable for dress, or semi-dress, this summer and fall. The Corliss toe 
ss | In order to succeed, ifhe but stop | provides room for the toes; the careful fitting on 
y Down in the valley and help make that bloom. 


the last insures ease and wear. Ask for No. 37. 
IT 
S, } One need not lead an army in the field | Send for ge we ge ney oe corer enemy. pall 

And this mad world with Jove's dread thunders jar —worth more than the postal that brings it. 


| To win a fadeless crown, if he but wield . HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE Co. 
} 


The wand of Peace and so prevent a war. Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45. ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Coat Shirts 


The best for all occasions. 
exclusive ; colors fast. 


$1.50 and more 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 


Makers of Cluett and Arrow Collars 


Patterns 
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netic, 
RAZOR 


is electrically tempered (by our ezx- 
clusive process) giving it a flint-like 
hardness. With ordinary careful use, 
it will hold its edge for years with 


NO | NO. 
Honing ' Grinding 
Carbo-Magnet -50 
Pair in leather case, 5.50 
Double Concave 

heavy beards - $3.00 


This no 
other razor 
will do. 


-( a bOBA pow ehie’: 
Beet te 
100 Shaves Free 


At the end of 3 months you may 
return the razor and get your 
‘ satisfied. 
r can get 

” Don’t 
If he won’t 
ail, postpaid 





Our book 


on receipt 
mailed free. 


*“Hinte to Shavers, 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
Makers of Gifers Cutlery 
451-452 Broadway, New York 
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REVERS/BLE 
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Worn Them? 


Not “celluloid ”’—not “paper” collars;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods and cost of 
dealers, for box of ten, 25 cents (2} cents each). 


No Washing or Ironing 
When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 pat 
cuffs, 30 cents. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 5S. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


[EDITOR OF 


EVENING clothes express the truest elegance in dress; 

their very plainness invests them with a dignity all 
their own. It is anotable fact that while fashion’s pot is 
always boiling, evening clothes are exempt. The hal- 
lowed ‘‘clawhammer”’ of our fathers’ day is the prim 
‘‘swallowtail’’ of to-day, and ‘‘the snowy expanse of 
shirt bosom,’’ dear to the penny-a-liner, gleams just as 
snowy after sundown as it ever did. Simplicity and uni- 
formity are the cardinal features of 
evening dress, which gives no rein 
to personal taste or individual no- 
tions, but restricts the wearer to 
severe black and white. 

Periodical attempts are made,— 
generally by very young men,—to 
introduce velvet collars, turn-back 
cuffs, embroidered shirt fronts and 
like oddities in evening clothes, but 
these attempts end always in failure. 
The standard has been set by cus- 
tom and tradition, and to it we cling 
unswervingly. Indeed, so fixed are 
the rules governing evening dress, 
that he who deviates from them in 
the slightest degree is looked at 
askance, and forfeits all claim to 
good breeding. Not to know what 
constitutes correct evening dress is 





THE “TUXEDO” COLLAR AND TIE 


“THE HABERDASHER??] 


tie look trim, as all the better shops sell ties of a particuiar 
size to fit a particular collar. An innovation in evening 
ties which is decidedly practical is a tie with tabs attached 
to the front. These fasten over the collar-button like a 
collar and prevent the tie from shifting or mounting, as it 
has a discomposing habit of doing. All the various clips 
and metal devices purporting to prevent the evening tie 
from slipping are useless and, moreover, are prone to be- 
come embarrassingly conspicuous 
during wear. Aside from this, a 
man dislikes to put on anything stiff 
and mechanical, but prides himself 
on his deftness in adjusting his cra- 
vat. Ready-made ties are not worn 
by any man with asense of the fitness 
of things, and they have a ‘‘wax- 
figure’’ aspect which is absolutely 
fatal to grace and becomingness in 
dress. If one can not master the 
intricacies of cravat tieing, it is best 
to call in the aid of another pair of 
hands. 

The evening handkerchief should 
be of simple white linen; silk is not 
in good taste, though silk handker- 
chiefs are carried by some men, be- 
cause they can be folded into a 





almost as great a social enormity as 
eating with one’s knife or congratulating a bride instead 
of a bridegroom. 

Evening clothes are divided into those for formal and 
informal occasions. Formal evening dress is worn after 
sunset at every function at which women are to be met, 
such as the opera, the play, musicales, dinners, dances, 
calls, and club and association banquets. The evening 
suit is made of black unfinished worsted, and the coat 
should be cutso as to outline the figure, —that is, it should 
fit snugly at the waist and sides. The lapels are peaked 
and silk-faced to the edge. Inasmuch as the length of the 
evening coat varies slightly from year to year, it is well to 
have one’s coat reach to the bend of the knee. 

Trousers should be cut rather wide to allow freedom of 
movement in dancing. ‘They have braided outer seams, 
one broad stripe being preferred to two narrow stripes. 
The waistcoat is now always white; black waistcoats are 
too suggestive of the club servant. Washable duck or 
pigué, cut single or double breasted, is most indorsed, 
though various fancy silk fabrics are also used. I recom- 
mend simple duck or figué, because it is easily laundered, 
whereas silk materials must be ‘‘dry-cleaned,"’ a delicate 
and uncertain process. The waistcoat buttons should be 
pearl or gold. Jeweled buttons are a fad of the younger 
set, but since they tend to detract from the underlying 
principle of evening dress, —simplicity,—they have not won 
general approval. Needless to add, the waistcoat should 
fit perfectly, as upon it depends, in a measure, the hang 
of the coat and the smoothness of the shirt. 

With the evening suit is worn a plain white shirt guilt- 
less of tucks or embroidery. It 
should be laundered with the 
lusterless or ‘‘domestic’’ finish, 
for nothing is so repugnant to a 
gentleman as shiny linen. The 
shirt has cuffs attached—separable 
cuffs are in abominable taste at all 
times,—and from one to three stud 
holes. ‘The solitaire stud hole is 
the newest, but the number of 
stud holes is to be determined by 
aman’sstature. Theshort-waisted 
man needs two or three stud holes 
to make him appear long-waisted, 
while his long-waisted brother 
gains in trimness by reducing the 
number. ‘The correct collar to 
wear with formal evening dress is 
the ‘‘poke’’ or the ‘‘lap-front.” 
This should fit snugly, and the 
fact that all collars are made in 
quarter as well as half sizes, renders 
an ill-fitting collar needless. 

The evening cravat is white and 
cut quite broad, so as to give a full, 
capacious effect. Soft cotton 
stuffs, plain or corded in weave, 
are used, rather than the frail lawn 
fabrics which are hard to knot 
tidily. ‘There should be no trouble 
whatever in having one’s evening 





THE CorRRECT “TUXEDO” DINNER 
VACKET 


smaller compass and do not make 
the pocket bulge so much. Fobs 
are not worn and watch chains are never visible. If 
one wishes to use a watch chain, it may be slipped in 
and out through the suspenders under the waistcoat, the 
watch resting in the change pocket of the trousers. Some 
men who find suspenders an encumbrance at all times 
wear patent-leather belts with evening clothes, and these, 
to be sure, are more comfortable if one’s waist is slender 
enough to enable a snug adjustment of the trousers over 
the hips. Violent exercise like dancing, however, is apt 
to loosen the grip of the belt and make the trousers trail 
at the heel most awkwardly. 

Evening shoes are of patent leather, with button tops, 
or patent leather Oxfords, laced. Pumps are only worn 
when one is going to a dance, and they should be as 
thin as possible and have a wide, flat silk bow over the 
instep. To prevent the pumps from getting soiled on the 
street or in entering and leaving the carriage, it is advisa- 
ble to wear the button shoes to the host's or hostess’s 
house and tocarry the pumps in one’s overcoat pocket. 
The shoes may then be changed in the dressing-room and 
again when one is preparing to depart. The socks are of 
black silk, with silk side ‘‘clocks’’ inconspicuously em- 
broidered on them. Black silk socks with white ‘‘clock- 
ing'’ are the freshest fad of young men and undeniably 
they look well. 

Evening gloves for house wear are of.lusterless white 
glacé, either with plain white backs or with black silk 
backs. The last mentioned are newer and a shade more 
fashionable. G/acé gloves are not worn on the street. 
Instead, white buckskin gloves are used and these are 
exchanged for the former in the 
dressing-room. All dress gloves 
fasten with pearl buttons, never 
with metal clasps, which are the 
badge of the cheap article. With 
formal evening clothes the studs 
and cuff buttons must be pearl, 
not gold, to conform to the simple 
color scheme of black and white. 
Link cuff buttons are the only cor- 
rect kind; what are humorously 
termed ‘‘ barrel cuffs’’ are in atro- 
ciously bad form. 

The proper hat to wear with 
evening clothes is the high silk, 
with a cloth, instead of a silk band. 
The so-called ‘‘opera’’ or crush 
hat has been so misused for occa- 
sions to which it is unsuited, that 
there is now a distinct reaction in 
favor of the silk hat for all cere- 
monious occasions, save the opera 
or the play. At every well-con- 
ducted social function there is a 
dressing-room in charge of a com- 
petent attendant, so that there is 
no longer any danger of having 
one’s silk hat scratched or crushed 
by careless hands. At the theater, 
however, the “opera” hat is 
almost indispensable, because one 
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is pressed for room and 
the silk hat would be un- 
wieldy and in the way. 

Informal evening dress 
calls for the ‘‘Tuxedo”’ 
or jacket suit. ‘This may 
be black or deep gray; the 
younger set countenances 
gray. The jacket has a 
notched or ‘‘step’’ collar 
instead of the old- fash- 
ioned ‘‘shawl"' co lar, and 
the trousers have no braid 
on them. The waistcoat 
is pearl gray, cut with 
broad, low-lying lapels. 
The tie is a black bow, 
plain or figured, adjusted 
intoa full knot. A plaited 
white shirt accompanies 
the ‘‘Tuxedo”’ jacket, 
and the collar is a ‘‘ fold"’ 
or a ‘‘wing.”’ 

Many men confuse the 
occasions on which the 
evening suit and the 
‘“Tuxedo’’- suit may be 
worn, forgetting that the 
‘““Tuxedo"’ is purely an 
informal jacket. It can 
never take the place of the 
‘*swallowtail,"” but is 
limited to little assemblies 
where men meet inform- 
ally, such as club gather- 
ings, club dinners, stag 
and home dinners. ‘his 
rule is inviolable,—the 
‘*Tuxedo"’ must never be 
worn when women are 
around, 
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as the ‘‘’Tuxedo”’ 
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THE CORRECT SHIRT, 
COLLAR, AND TIE 





Deference to the gentle sex prescribes that a 
man dress ceremoniously when he is to meet women, and 
is in effect only a lounging jacket, 
is clearly out of place except among men and when one 
wishes to loll at one’s ease. 
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While one sees a white waistcoat worn now and then 
a pearl-gray waistcoat is more ap- | 
propriate, because the white waistcoat belongs more dis- 


with the ‘‘ Tuxedo,”’ 


tinctively to formal evening dress. 
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| say to you, 


wait.” 
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| word “ art 


| place in God's creature scheme. 
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WORK 
Warwick James Price 

The work which presents no difficulties to be over- 
come soon grows uninteresting. 

There are some workers so anxious to catch time by 
the forelock that they almost tear the forelock off. 

If it is true that good work implies that the workman 
knows himself, it is equally true that the best work 
shows that he has forgotten himself. 

There is only one right way to work,—and it is 
neither in doing things before they are started, nor in do- 
ing them all over again after they are finished. 

Goto some successful workman and ask him which 
of his days were happiest and it’s long odds that he ‘ll 
“Those in which I began my career.” 


It is only when at work that man fulfills his proper 


They are indeed 


rare exceptions who “also serve, who only stand and 


The world is altogether too restricted in its use of the 
Work of any kind, done superlatively 


well, is art,—dusting pictures as well as painting them. 


A good worker is pretty much like a horse, after all. 
When it’s up-hill, going don’t worry him; when it’s 
| down-hill, going don’t hurry him, and be sure and take 
| good care of him once he's inthe barn. 








.] 


Remember that talking is one of the fine arts.—the noblest, 
the most important, and the most difficult,—and that its fluent 
harmonies may be spoiled by the intrusion ofa single harsh note. 
OutverR WENDELL HOoLMEs., 
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THE SAFETY LEVER 


is the one thing that immediately marks 
the absolute difference between the Iver 
Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers and 
the ‘‘went-off-by-accident”’ kind. The 


IVER JOHNSON 


romance REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 
can be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to never go off 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘Hammer the Hammer” and prove it yourself. 















‘‘Shots,’’ our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exclusive 
safety principle, and tells you why it is also and reliable. 


Hammer;, $5.00 Hamme rless, $6.00 


For sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Look for our name on the barrel and the ‘‘owl’s head” on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
142 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns. 
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IKE A SHOT OUT OF A GUN goes 
the “20th Century Limited” on the new 
eighteen-hour schedule between Chicago and New 
York. The magnificent speed performance of these 
é trains may readily be likened to one of those huge 
4 projectiles shot out of the giant guns of modern times. 
rf To the business man this service means a greater 
saving of time, and that to all intents he is no more 
| outoftouch with his business interests than though 
hi he had simply left his office for home. 

‘ Starting in either city from stations located in 
the very heart of the business district, the 
hours of departure from and arrival at both 
Chicago and New York are adjusted so as 
to afford an entire day for business be- 
fore departure and an arrival in either 
city at a correct hour for the follow- 
ing day’s business. 

These trains represent the high- 
est development of perfection in 
elegance and convenience of 
appointments, and although 
covering distance at a sus- 
tained speed of about 60 
miles per hour, the well- 
known excellence of 
the Lake Shore’s 
physical con- 
dition assures 
perfect com- 
fort to the 
traveler. 


























































“Twentieth 
Century Limited” 


















Lake Shore 
New York Central 






18 Hour Service 


Eastern Time 


2.30 pm | Lv New York, daily 3.30 pm 


Eastern Time Central Time 


Ar NewYork, daily 9.30 am | Ar Chicago, daily 


Central Time 


Lv Chicago, daily 


8.30 am 








¢e7JMost comfortable fast 
service route in America 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 

Cleveland, O. 
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o- 
On Your Savings 


NVESTORS seeking a little larger return on their money 

than 3 or 4%, while being assured that their savings are 
» safe, careful hands, will be interested in the ** Certificate ” 
-lan of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Our business, established 12 year, is conducted under the 
supervision of the New York Banking Department. 


en al PER YEAR 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your money 
is always subject to your control if required for other pur- 
poses. | " s begin as soon as your money is received, 
and are maile ed ‘you by check semi- annually, or compounded, 
if desired 


Our clients include prominent clergymen, professional 
and business men—sorne, doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer you. 

Let usshow you how we can handle your savings accounts 
to better advantage than most other banking institutions. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO., 

3 Times Bidg. 
Broadway 
New York City 





















Assets 
$1,750,000 


Surplus and 
Profits 
$150,000 











24 Razors 


on Approval for 
a money Postal 


S! ND us y¢ ume, occupation, home and busi- 
ness addresses and we will send you, charges 








paid, on seven "day s’ free trial, twenty-four of 
the smoot keenest, sharpest razors ever 
made,—enough razors for a year without strop- 
ping o1 ) reg 


The ** EVER READY ” is the newest razor 
idea — built like a repeating rifle; the 
‘* SAFETY,” with twenty-four blades; the 
“OLD STYLE,” with twelve. 





Whether your beard is wiry or fine, regular or 
irregular, your skin tender or tough, the ‘EVER 
READY ill shave you without a pull or 
scratch, better and cleaner than any other razor. 

Dor 1't take our word for it, try them atcur 
expen f you wish to keep them you can 
pay us $5.00 on terms to suit; otherwise, express 
them back, collect. 

In ordering, state whether you prefer the 
“SAFETY '’ “OLD STYLE,” to cut close 








or mea 


Box B, 4! Park Row, New York 
= RS 
. Polk Miller’s Great on 
Dogs: How to Take Care of Them; 
» Sen. Vest’s Eloquent Tribute to 
a Dog, and A Yellow Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger (the famous poem) all 


for l0c, just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies. Address 


, POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
Pte 837 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


rT AUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
he direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
P resident of Illinois College of Law (lar rgest law 
shool in Chieago). University methods. Credit 

1 by resident school for work done by mail. 
Books required for the first year loaned free. 


vecial courses given by correspondence in 
Academic Prepar: ate ry work, English, Latin and German. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 
Cure 


Stammerer tae 


OUR SELF-HELP COURSE WILL AID YOU 


Fee payable after twelve months’ test, if you are 
pleased with results—not otherwise. Address, 


CANADA INST., 23 Ross St., Toronto, Can. Est.1890 


Stanhope- Dramatic School 


Established 1893 31 West 31st St., NEW YORK 


Dramatic and Special Normal courses in Elocution and Ph a 
Culture now in session. Winter Term commences October 16th 


VOICE CULTURE Voice Caltare by 


ter I can make 














Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention its breed, 


























our voice beautiful and teach you to read music + you read print. 
ean greatly increase your compass and make singing easy for you. 
Send stamp for my booklet, **The Voice Made Beautiful,” and terms. 
HARVEY SUTHERLAND, Box 79, ** The Gramerey,”* New York 
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MRS. HERRICK’S TABLE TALK 


MEE your food simple in the summer. Try to establish 

for your table a different standard than that of heavy 
plenty. The merest tyro in dietetics knows that meat and 
fats are not essential to the system during the heated term. 
Most people understand, too, that we need less food 
when the mercury is in the nineties than when it is hovering 
about the freezing mark. 

Don't overwork your digestion when it is so hot that 
you spare the rest of your physical mechanism as much 
hard labor as possible; and when you 
fill your stomach give it something it 
can take care of easily. The very in- 
dications of the season are so many 
finger posts telling what food is con- 
venient for us at this time of year. Now 
is the day and the hour of fruits and vege- 
tables. Never are they so plentiful, so 
cheap, or so good as in midsummer,— 
and this is an exception to the general 
rule which makes things cheap and nasty 
or delicious and costly. 

So, eat vegetables. I do not advise 
you to turn vegetarian, for we are, as 
a rule, carnivorous enough to crave a 
bit of meat fora relish, ifnomore. For 
the benefit of those who think work can 
not be accomplished except upon a 
meat diet, no matter what the season, I 


take from the fire, season with celery salt, onion juice, 
and white pepper and set away to get very cold. Skim 
off all fat, and strain out the bones and meat, and return 
to the fire with a quarter-box of gelatine that has soaked 
for an hour in a gill of cold water. As soon as the gela- 
tine is thoroughly dissolved, take the soup from the fire, 
strain through a flannel jelly bag, and set aside to get 
cool. When cold, put in the ice chest. Serve this jellied 
éouilion in chilled cups, laying a sprig of parsley on each 





STUFFED CUCUMBER SALAD 





will repeat the statement of an expert in 

dietetics, who informed me, a good deal 

to my discomfiture, that one can work longer without 
getting hungry on a meal of vegetables than on one of 
flesh. The latter is rapidly digested, but a meal of vege- 
tables is said to stay by the eater for six hours. I dare 
say its abiding power varies with the rapidity or slowness 
of the individual eater’s digestive processes, but the mere 
fact that it will linger by any one for that space of time is 
encouraging to those who offer vegetables to their families 
in hot weather. There is relief in the thought that one 
can supply craving nature and cut down the butcher's bills 
with the same action. 

Cook your vegetables carefully, as a matter of course. 
Don't serve them watery and overdone. Give a little 
attention to them and don't think that any one can cook 
vegetables. Anyone can’t. There is as much difference 
between vegetables well cooked and poorly cooked as be- 
tween steak or pastry under similarconditions. Itis worth 
while to add that well-served vegetables demand so much 
butter in their dressing that no one need be afraid of not 
receiving a sufficient proportion of fat in a vegetable diet. 

Study simplicity in the make-up of your meals. Summer 
is not the season for long sessions at table and for heavy 
course meals once you are there. Have fruit a-plenty at 
breakfast,—berries, peaches, pears, plums, and, above all, 
melons, which are the best of breakfast fruits. Have a 
cereal and omit meat altogether. Dwell lightly upon it at 
the later meals. Use salads freely, and more fruit, as well 
as the vegetables. I know of one family where a regular 
dinner is abjured in summer, and in its place is offered a 
substantial lunch at noon, and a hearty supper at night. 
The plan may be worth trying. 


HOT-WEATHER RECIPES 
Iced and Jellied Chicken Bouillon 


Cover a large jointed fowl with cold water. Set at the 


side of the range where it will come slowly to a boil, and 
simmer steadily for four hours. 


At the end of that time, 








JELLIED CHICKEN BROTH IN CUP WITH WHIPPED CREAM 


cup. Bouillon prepared and served in this way is nour- 
ishing and palatable without being heating. 


Iced Clam and Chicken Bouillon 


This is a pleasant variation of the above recipe. Afte: 
carefully washing the shells of a dozen hard-shelled 
clams, lay them in a stewpan, add a half gill of scalding 
water, cover closely, and set at the side of the range until 
the shells are wide open and the clam juice flows freely 
Strain this off, boil up once, set aside until cold, and 
strain through cheese cloth. Set in the ice until very 
cold. Have ready iced chicken douil/on made according 
to the foregoing recipe, omitting the gelatine. Stir the 
clam juice into this, season’to taste, and serve in chilled 
cups with a heaping tablespoonful of whipped cream on 
the surface of each cup. 


Creamed and Whipped Codfish 


Flake into tiny bits enough cold boiled cod to make 
two cupfuls of the fish. For this amount allow two cups 
of rich milk and one cup of cream. Heat the milk and 
stir the fish gradually into it. Bring to the scalding point, 
and whip in a heaping tablespoonful of butter rubbed 
into one of flour. Beat steadily until the fish becomes 
very thick, then put in the cream, to which has been 
added a pinch of baking soda. Stir until the boiling 
point is again reached, take from the fire and whip hard 
for a minute before pouring on rounds of heated toast 
from which the crust has been pared. Lay a slice of hard- 
boiled egg on top of each mound of the creamed fish. 
This is a delicious dish. 


Lobster or Chicken Soufflé 


Into two cups of finely minced boiled salmon or lobster 
stir the whipped yolks of four eggs, a cup of cream, and 2 
teaspoonful of melted butter. Adda dash of cayenne, sali 
to taste, and flavor with a little lemon-juice. Beat hard for 
five minutes. Have ready stiffened the whites of the 
eggs, fold these in lightly and quickly, 
pour all into a buttered pudding-dis! 
and bake for half an hour in a stead) 
oven. Serve at once. 


Broiled Sardines 


Select large, firm sardines for this dish 
Drain off the oil. Place the sardines 0: 
an oyster-broiler and cook over a clea 
fire just long enough to heat them throug! 
Lay each sardine on a long and narro 
strip of toast that has been spread wit! 
anchovy paste. 


Cheesed Rice and Eggs 
Into a pint of rice, boiled so that ever 
grain stands separate, beat five egg 
Cook, stirring, for three minutes. Wh!» 
to a light mass, season to taste, turn into 
a hot dish and pour a white sauce mace 
thick with grated cheese over the mixture 


Green Corn Omelet 


Grate the kernels from six ears of boiled 








corn. Heat in a saucepan with a gill of 
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The Man 
Behind 

the Saw 

















He Has Easy Work, if it’s an Atkins 


The keen, clean cutting edge and perfect taper of the 
blade make it run easily without buckling. No ** hump- 
ing”’ to do with the Perfection Handle. 

mbt there are other men behind the Atkins Saw. The 

inator of Silver Steel, the finest crucible steel 

ma ie, was a good dealofaman. The discoverer of the 
Atkins secret tempering process was likewise a man of 
brains and 

And there are "high-class workmen behind this saw, 
masters of their craft, whose skill and pride of w ork- 
manship have helped to make the Atkins Trade Mark 
an assurance of quality as reliable as the Government 
assay stam 


Atkins Saws, Corn Knives, Floor Scrapers, and Vegetable 
Slicers are sold by all good hardware dealers. 
Write for Carpenter’s Handbook of useful information. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc 


Largest Saw Manufacturers in the World. 
Factory and Executive Offices, 
INDSANAPOLES, IND. 


New York,Chicago,. sno ‘Portland Ore.; Seattle, 
San Francisco, Memphis, Atlanta, and Toronto, Can’ 


Accept No Substitute. Insist on the Atkins Brand. 
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PUBLIC WITH 


. 5 
morous dramas brimful! of fun, travel, his- 
tory, religion, temperance work and songs 
illustrated. One man can do it. Aston- 
ity in any locality for a 

man with a little money to show in 

churches, school houses, lodge halls, 

. | ] its $10 to over oe 

night. Others do it, why not you t's easy ; write to us an 

Pell tell youhow. Catalogue free. Address 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 455 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 



















is my correspondence course in 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


No one is greater attotnaty 
than his memory. Write to- 
day for free, wonder- 


“HOW TO REMEMBER’”’ 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
796 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 











Why Go To “COLLEGE” 

TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 

WHEN I WILL MAKE A 
-Keeper or you 

AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 


for ss or RETURN —s. ! vas ——_ 
I 1 tee 










i lace enue. 2 8 

oa) can t 

pupils! Rave THIS "AND. WRITE. yan GOODWIN, 
pert Accountant, RKoo.n 918, 1215 Broadway, New York. y 

















milk and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Take from 
the fire and set aside to cool. When cold, beat into the corn 
mixture the whipped yolks of five eggs, salt and pepper to 
taste, and turn intoa heated and greased omelet pan, fold- 
ing in the stiffened whites just before doing this. Cook 
until set, then double over and serve. 


Fried Tomatoes 


Wipe, but do not peel, large tomatoes. Cut into thick 
slices with a very sharp knife, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dip in egg and then in cracker-dust, and set in the 
ice chest for an hour before frying in hissing butter. 


Stuffed and Baked Tomatoes 


Cut a slice off the stem end of large firm tomatoes. 
Scoop out the inside, leaving a thick wall of the tomato. 
Mix the pulp with half a green pepper, chopped fine, a 
tablespoonful of rice, and salt and pepper to taste. Re- 
turn this mixture to the tomatoes, and place a thick bit of 
cheese in the open end of the tomato. Bake until tender. 
The cheese melting and running down into the tomato- 
mixture imparts a delicious flavor. 


‘ Anchovy and Tomato Toast 


Toast slices of crustless bread, spread thickly with an- 
chovy paste or with minced anchovies. Place on a hot 
dish and pour a well-seasoned tomato sauce over all. 


Baked Eggplant 


Boil an eggplant for fifteen minutes, drain, and when 
cold, cut into halves, lengthwise, and scoop out the in- 
sides. Chop the pulp and mix with it the same quantity 
of cold minced chicken, veal, or ham, a handful of bread- 
crumbs, salt, pepper, celery seed and lemon-juice to taste, 
and a generous spoonful of melted butter. Mix thor- 
oughly, return to the halved vegetable, and cover the top 
with browned crumbs. Put into a baking-pan, pour in 
seasoned stock deep enough to come one-fourth up the 
side of the eggplant, and bake for nearly an hour, basting 
frequently. ‘Transfer to a hot dish, add onion-juice, salt 
and pepper to the sauce in the pan, thicken with a brown 
voux, and pour about the eggplant. 


Baked Cucumbers 


Wipe off large cucumbers, and split them from end to 
end. Take out the pulp from the centers, not stopping 
to reject the seeds. Put the pulp into a chopping bowl 
and add half atomato, one-half a green pepper and sea- 
soning to taste. Chop all very fine, add a tablespoonful 
of buttered crumbs, and a little melted butter. Return 
this mixture to the cucumbers, place a bit of butter on the 
rounded top of each, and bake for an hour. Serve, if you 
wish, with melted butter sauce. 


Egg and Anchovy Salad 


Remove the skin from six anchovies. Peel and cut 
into halves six hard-boiled eggs. Rub the anchovies to a 
paste with a little butter, and add the yolks of the eggs. 
Season to taste, adding butter or salad oil until you have 
a smooth, soft mass. Roll this mixture into balls the size 
of egg-yolks and replace these in the halved whites. 
Stand these on end, heaping the anchovy mixture on 
them. Place ina bed of crisp lettuce and serve with a 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Mirzed Salad 


Mix together a quarter cup of boiled and peeled 
potatoes, cut into dice a quarter cup of turnips, prepared 
in the same way, the same quantity of boiled beets and 
celery, cut into small bits of uniform size, and a half-cup 
of cold boiled peas and ahalf-cup of string beans, cut into 
quarter-inch lengths. Stir well together, add six stoned 
and chopped olives, three small pickles, minced, and stir 
in a good French dressing. Line a salad bowl with 
lettuce and heap this mixture in the center. 


Tomato and Cress Salad 


Wipe large tomatoes and scoop out the insides. To 
three parts of this pulp add one part of chopped green 
peppers, from which all seeds and white membrane have 
been removed, and two parts of water cress that has been 
quickly broken, not chopped, into tiny bits. Return this 
mixture to the tomato shells, stand each tomato on a leaf 
of lettuce, and pour a great spoonful of mayonnaise over 
each. In the top of each tomato stick a sprig of water 
cress. 


Orange and Banana Salad 


Those who are fond of the sweet fruit salad now so 
popular will like the following combination. Peel and 
slice four oranges and three bananas. Place in a chilled 
bowl in alternate layers, and pour over them a dressing 
made of a wineglassful of sherry, two tablespoonfuls of 
maraschino, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and, 
if it is wished, a little lemon-juice. Decorate the dish 
with maraschino cherries. Serve at once. 


Peach Whip 


Soak a half-box of gelatine in a gill of cold water, then 
cover with a cup of boiling water. Rub a pint of stewed 
peaches through a sieve, and add the liquor or syrup in 
which they were cooked. Stir this into the dissolved 
gelatine, and flavor to taste with lemon juice. Set in the 


| ice chest until thoroughly cold. As it begins to stiffen 


beat in the whipped whites of three eggs. When you have 
a thick mass, turn into a mold with cold water, and set 
in the ice until wanted. Serve with whipped cream. 
This dessert may also be made of apricots or any other 
stewed fruit. 
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VERYONE has heard the story of the man 
who stood on London Bridge and offered 
Golden Guineas for Twenty Shillings, and 

that he made but few sales. The réason is 
obvious-——no one believed him. Had the vendor 
of the Guineas offered would-be 
purchasers the privilege of taking 
them to the mint to find out whether 
they were genuine or not before the 
transaction was completed, he would 
have had no difficulty in breaking 
the Bank of England. 

If every man who can afford to 
buy my cigars and who reads this 
advertisement believed that I was 
selling cigars by the hundred at 
wholesale prices, neither mine nor 
any other factory in the world 
could fill the orders. Please con- 
sider for a moment that I give 
you the opportunity of taking my 
Guineas to the mint—#in other 
words, take the cigars, try them by 
smoking ten or twelve out of one 
hundred, compare them with other 
cigars that you know or think to be 
good that cost from $3.00 to $5.00 
per hundred more, and if you are 
not perfectly satisfied that I am 
selling them at wholesale prices, 
return the remaining cigars; no 
charge for what you have smoked— 
I will pay the expressage both ways. 


My Offer is: 


I will, upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval toa reader of SUGGEss, 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, if he is not 
pleased with them ; if he is pleased, | Pgnatela 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit | Exact Size and 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. Shape 








Shivers’ 











The fillers of these cigars are clear Havana 
of good quality—not only clear, but long clean 
Havana—no shorts or cuttings are used. They 
are hand made by the best of workmen and the 
making has much to do with the smoking qualities 
of a cigar. The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 


In ordering, please use business letter-head 
or enclose business card, and state whether 
mild, medium or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


915 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Self-Feeder 


The Savage-Junior 
22-caliber Single-shot 
Rifle feeds itself. 
You simply drop the cartridge into 
the receiver and close the action, 


le me me 


which pushes the © artridge into its 
place in the barrel. This same 
operation cocks the arm, and it is 


ready to fire. Only rifle of its type 
that has this feature. 









Handsome Savage Indian Wateh Fob 


sent on reevipt of 15e. 

a “No savage beast would dare to trifle 
| With a man who shoots a Savage Rifle.” 
P Savage-Junior 

22-caliber Single-shot, 
0 $5.00 

Savage-Junior 
A Special, = 

$7.00 


Fancier than regular * Junior.’ 


If your dealer won’t accommo- 
date you, we will. Either rifle 
delivered, all charges paid, upon ~ 
receipt of price. Try your dealer (- 7 
first, but send to-day for catalog. € © 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
35 Turner St.,Utica,N.Y.,U.S.A. - 
6— ectIiamene tt a @ 


Coe 
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Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets Made to Order 
ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION From Former Prices 
Thisis the last announcement of the reduced price sale, 
so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 


Our Summer Catalogue 
illustrates and de- 











scribes over 150 New | 
York styles,including | 
Tailor-made Suits, 
Shirt-waist Suits,Silk 
Costumes, Jackets, 
Silk Coats and Rain 
Coats, and we have 
over 400 materials | 
from w 1 to select. | 
assortment | 
yf mater- | 
atalogue 
ill be sent | 
juest toany | 
part of the United 
States. State partic- | 
ularly that you wish | 


the Summer Catalogue. 
ce This sale will | 
positively end Sep- 
tember 9, 1905. Re- 
duced price orders 
received after that 
date cannot be filled. 
Write at once, so 
as to secure your 
selection of the best 
materials. 
$ 6.00 Suits ¢ 
reduced tc > 
$12.00 Suits r 
$18.00 Suits 
redu t 
25.00 Sui ts "4 
Tae o 


2 

4.00 Skirts ¢ 
3 .( ~ $ 
“) 

d 











$ 7.00 Skirts 
reduced t ye 
10.00 Skirts @ 
ote. Skirts $8.00 
tJ 
> 


$12.00 Ski rts 











Every ything made to Order-—Nothing Ready-made 
We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 


_ To any lady sending us the names of two of her 

friends who would like our Catalogue and Samples, 

we w ill also send FREE a copy of the new booklet, 
‘*“FASHION FADS IN NEW YORK.’ 














New Fall Catalogue Ri Ready August 21 


receiving from abroad new styles for Falland 
Wi nt "\ ve never seen handsomer garments than have 
2e1 he coming season. Thecreative genius of 
signer is marvelous. Every year they send us 
new nal styles that seem to leave no room for im- 
pr ) t s season their work is far ahead of last year. 
u Falland Winter Catalogue will illustrate styles 
in l id Suits, Skirts, Cloaks and Rain Coats that are ex- 
c tinctly different from ready-made garments. 
“Our new Fall Catalogue will illustrate: 
Stylish Suits, $6.00 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts, $3.50 to $12.00 
The Correct Winter Jackets. $5.75 to $25.00 
Rain Coats—New Models, $9.50 to $18.00 
Write elected line of samples and the new Fall 
Catalogue sent free as soon as ready to any part of the 
Tnited St Kindly specify whether you wish samples 





forasuit, skirt, jacket,or rain coat, and the colors you prefer, 

Our Cat nd Samples are absolutely necessary to 
the 10 wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be 
sure t the new Fall and Winter Catalogue and Samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Ma y. Est.17 Years. No Agents or Branches. 




















Doctors agree that the best sport, summer and we inter, for 


a DB IRISH MAIL 


“It’s geared” 
Exercises all muscles ; doesn’t over- 
tax or over-heat. Designed on 
hygienic lines. Fast; absolutely 

safe. Asporty, rakish little “craft 
thi rt delights every child. 
if your dealer hasn’t it,order direct 
fromus. Write for booklet, FREE, 
Hill- Standard Mfg. Co., 
257 Ivish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to the Standard Mfg.Co. 

















& We Are Selling 
Battery Fan Motors . . $1.25 to $10.50 
Battery Table Lamps, 3.00 to 10.00 
hones Complete 2.50to 11.25 
2 ric Door Bells, » . re $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 
\\ Carriage and Bicye le Lig . 2.00to 5.00 
} Lanterns and Pocket Fingh Tint, jieto 3.00 
~ y ‘* 3. 
1 


) Medical Batteries, 

egr: ph Outfits, . . 

Motors, . 

<tie and Cap Liglits, 

amos and Motors, 
Cata 












a 5. 5.00 
. $990, 1.00 
og Sree. Fortune for Agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


EG TE(C 
LEG; Dy 
Cees 


We successtully teach the profession of 


PIANO TUNING 


BY MAIL 
By the new, scientific Tnne-a-pho ne 
method. 

Many of our graduates are 
earning $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
Knowledge of music not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 

NILES BRY ANT SCHOOL, 24 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 








STORY Ww saints AND JOURNALISM 
t Stories and Book Manuseripts criticised 
i on commission. Send for free booklet, 
tells how. Thornton West, Editor-in- 
. 3000, graduates. 
The National Press Association 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


What to Wear and How to Wear It 


MARTHA DEAN HALLAM 





4688.—Child’s Rompers. In 
sizes for children from 2 to 6 
years of age. 


years of age. 


A Series of Summer Styles 


SIMPL ICITY seems to be the keynote of this season's 

styles. The most exquisitely dainty effects shown us 
prove, on close inspection, to be simply constructed. In 
many instances a small cluster of tucks or a bit of plaited 
fullness is introduced by a few deft touches, and the re- 
sult is a creation of quiet grace and elegance. Many of 
the fancy waists are shirred to give a slight blouse fullness 
that is confined at the waist in a crush girdle. 

In the matter of skirts, the five and seven-gored and 
circular models seem to predominate. ‘The gored models 
are many of them shirred about the top, while the others 
are plaited in tight-fitting and full flare effects. The box- 
plaited models are a tie for first place in popularity. 
These are stitched to knee depth, fitting smoothly over 
the hips and flaring pronouncedly below. ‘These skirts 
may be made with success by the home dressmaker, while 
the circular skirt is more difficult of construction. The 
present vogue for skirts which escape the ground is one 
extremely practical, and has gained so great a hold with 
the fashionable world that trailing gowns are seldom 
seen except for special occasions. ‘The skirts for summer 
are very light and cool, being made of Panama cloth, 
voile, or silk, as well as of the popular linen piqué and 
pongee. Summer clothes are to;be summer clothes. 
There is no need of anyone wearing hot, uncomfortable 
garments. Materials are of the thinnest,sleeves are short, 
collars low and cool, waists comfortably loose, and’skirts 
escaping the ground. What more could be desired ? 

Lingerie materials are rampant everywhere,—filmy hats, 
waists, skirts, shoes, coats, and parasols, and many of 
them adorned with the eyelet embroidery. If the charm 
of summer clothes lies in the possibility of having them 
fresh for each wearing, surely this season’s apparel should 
be unusually delightful. L¢ngerie petticoats will be worn 
with all manner of gowns and are to be seen through the 
sheerest of frocks. 

There are wraps for every kind of weather and for every 
degree of temperature. Jaunty little Etons and trim 
boleros appear in every kind of fabric, while the redingote 
costume is extremely smart in linen, veiling, or silk. The 
cape also is here and in very fetching designs. The vogue 
for billowy lace and gauze skirts, to be worn with silk 
coats, leads the way for the most attractive of house gar- 
ments. At its loveliest, this appears in the ¢rousseau of 
the summer bride, where the length of her purse strings 
alone will limit its sumptuousness. For the modest ward- 
robe there are inexpensive Messalines, crépes, and other 
thin silks, as well as fine wools and thin cottons in an end- 
less variety of weaves. Lace and embroidered flouncings 
can be purchased at a very moderate price at this time of 
the year, and make charming skirts for such uses. 

The summer 
negligee and tea 
gownare visions of 
delight fashioned 
of the filmiest laces 
and dingerie mate- 
rials. ‘The pretti- 
est matinées are 
extremely short,— 
reaching only to 
the waist-line or to 


4689.—Girls’ 
In sizes for, girls from 4 to 9 





SMART Foor GEAR FOR MIDSUMMER 


Piay Apron. 4690.—C hild’s Dress, with 
opening on shoulder and sleeve 


cap. Sizes: from 2 to g years. 


a little below it. ‘This lends a jaunty youthfulness to th¢ 
wearer. Many of these have foundations of this kilt: 
silk over which the finest net or lace is hung. For loung- 
ing and dressing jackets, sheer lawn, dimity, or batiste 
is used, with ruffles scalloped about the edges and more 
or less embroidered. ‘These launder excellently, and are 
very satisfactorily made at home. The French and Ger- 
man Valenciennes laces are much used for trimming 
these and prove very adorning. In the longer neglige 
the Chinese mandarin coat is a becoming model that 
finds a place in the smartest wardrobe. It is embroi:- 
ered and banded in the colors of the Orient, the dull 
tones being especially attractive. Many of these are very 
beautiful, and will be worn as part of the daintiest t 
gowns. 

Shirt-waist suits are evolving new uses. They now a 
pear in styles for morning, afternoon, shopping, and visi'- 
ing. Silk, sici/ienne, pongee and linen are the popular 
materials, while the dressy gowns are fashioned of law: 
and the light fluffier fabrics. The designs for morning 
wear are trim and plain while those for afternoon are 
shirred, tucked, and plaited. Many pretty waists are 
made after the surplice fashion with the accompanying 
chemisette. This is a cool mode for summer, and is also 
a very becoming one. In Paris, silk seems to have won 
the world of fashion, so much so that every kind of frock 
for general wear is evolved therefrom. This material wil! 
be popular until November. 

It is a little queer to make one’s sheer muslin and en 
broidered gowns with long coats, yet this is one of the 
dictates of Dame Fashion. The skirts are of trailing 
length, and by the way we may yet go back to eve! 
length in front and on the sides and a decided dip in the 
back. These new muslin jupes have ruffles of Zinger’: 
‘The coats are of thin silk, generally light peaw de soze, and 
cut on the Princess redingote order, reaching to the knees 
and fitting well over the hips, with rounded fronts. Some 
of the coats have turnover collars and cuffs, but most of 
them have flat plaiting of fine lace, which ends at the 
waist or top of the girdle. 
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Foot Gear for Midsummer 
MARY LE MONT 


EW of us can recall any season when foot gear has h 
so important a position in the world of dress as no 
Fads for foot gear are as numerous as fancy can devi: 
and these fads tend to beauty rather than to striking effec'- 
Hosiery must match both shoes and dress, and it 's 
sometimes used, as the trimming of a gown is, to cont! 
with the gown. 


In this case the hosiery matches the lit 
and trimmings of 
the gown and tt 
shoes match te 
gown itself. 


All the shaces 
which range 
around brown «re 
fashionable; 2s 


tans, champagre 
tints, linen colors, 
onion browns, and 
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6342.—Ladies’ Tea Gown. In sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust 
measure. 








reddish and golden browns. These come in infinite 
varieties and in all manner of exquisite lace effects in both 
lisle thread and silk. Many of the plain surfaces are dot- 
ted over with hand embroidered dots, or have small 
designs of forget-me-nots or rosebuds sprinkled up the 
front. This work may be done by hand and the blossoms 
formed in relation to the gown with which they will be 
worn. White hosiery is also very popular, and this is 
because white gowns and shoes will be worn so much. 
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W 4686.—Child’s Princess Dress. In sizes for children from 
I to 6 years. ‘ 
< 4687.—Girls’ Round Yoke Dress. In sizes for girls from 5 to 
; t I2 years. 
ilit 
even 
1 the Lace effects will be very prominent in fine hosiery, but 
e7 the newest, and one of the most fashionable of all, is a two- 
and thread chameleon stocking, either in plain tints or embroid- 
nees ered with one of the deeper tones of color that appear in 
ome the weave. 
st of These hose are really all one color, but they take on a 
the variety of hues as the light falls upon them, and all the 
colors are of the softest. No sharp, strong coloring is to 
be seen. 
It is a good plan to wear gowns of colors that are not 
er 
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medium, and large. 




















Your House is not Modern Without a 
Bathroom Equipped With “Staudard” Ware 


It is sanitary because its snowy surface is non-porous 
without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. Each piece is per- 
fect, no matter how inexpensive. 
can be bought and installed at a very moderate cost. A bath- 
room equipped with “Standard” ware adds a cash value to your 
property far in excess of the expense of installation, and brings 
more comfort and satisfaction than any room in the house. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive = 


rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints 
on decoration, tiling, etc. 


Or 

Si va 
The ABOVE INTERIOR No. P. 36, costing approximately $84.00— not S 

counting piping and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE Vr 

for six cents postage. 


arrange your bathroom, and 


B, 
i 


~ DE. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ label, 
and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. 
ture, it is not “Staudasd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. vevt. 36 prrrsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St London, England 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 





Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 










































The complete equipment 





martettete 


—especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 

Linens 

Piques 

Lawns 
Madras 
Batistes 
areas 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


Farline Does 

















SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of 
many gowns —Don’t wear 
them out by destructive rub- 


bing with soap and wash- 
board. 


Fearline 


does more than soap can do 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 
when 


the Washing 
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JPAAL 


Applied to 


SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hardwood. It dries with a 

autiful lustre and retains its brilliancy through wear 
and tear right down to the wood 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard your old unsani- 
tary carpets 

JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve colors and Natural 
or Clear. It is a stain and varnish combined, and re- 
juvenates everything about the home. 

**You can do the work yourself.” 





Upon receipt of ten ce rover cost of mailing, 

, we will send, FREE 

my? in the United States, a 

JAP-A-LAC, toyether with interest- 
card. 














Ask your dealer or 








SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 














id ; 
64 


*you DONT GET DONE 
(\WHENYOU BUYA Gl 


Roller-bearing, 
non-binding doors, 
removable (to clean 
or replace broken 
glass) by simply 
unhooking. Noun- 
sightly iron bands or protruding shelves. 
Cabinet work and finish the best Grand Rapids 








production Sections so nicely joined to- 
gether the ay ppearance is that of a solid case. 
Complete catalogue sent FREE on request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases 


on sale by a ing furniture dealers or direct from the factory. 


‘Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis,” 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., GRANDRAPIDS, MICH. , 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Fescu. FREE. Tells how to se- 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and 
What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical Movements 
invaluable to Inventors. Full of tenes Making Patent 
Information. NEW BOOK FREE to all who write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,.918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


















6339.—Ladies’ Corset Cover. 


In sizes from 32 to 42 inches, 
bust measure. 





difficult to match, since the matching of shoes and hosiery 
becomes a most difficult problem when peculiar tints are 
used. 

One must either have boot tops to match a gown, or 
else wear spats of the color of the gown. ‘The latter is 
scarcely less expensive than the former style, since spats 
to match gowns are by no means the easiest things in the 
world to procure. The least troublesome method is to 
have them made of the material of the gown, and this can 
seldom be accomplished. 

Heels are not as excessively high as they were, but they 
still remain high upon dressy shoes and of all heights 
upon other sorts. French heels seem to be a bit more 
popular than the Cuban ones, and are almost exclusively 
the proper heels for dress occasions. Shoes have become 
more feminine and frivolous than ever. They have dainty 
soles and tops that are as artistic as money and skill can 
make them. Extension soles are as uncommon, upon 
any sort of woman's shoe,—except those for sporting pur- 
poses,—as they were common some seasons back. 

A pretty fad is to have the tops of the shoes of a differ- 
ent shade of the color of the gown, but one which blends 
softly with it and is less conspicuous in hue. Another 
thing that is considered, both in shoe tops and hosiery, is 
the appearance of the ankles. Colors are chosen that will 
make the ankles appear slender and small, and patterns of 
embroidery or of lace are selected with a view to the same 
end. Stripes in lace patterns and in woven or embroid- 
ered figures tend to give a slender appearance to the ankle 
and dots make it look round. Plain colors and dots are 





6340.—Ladies’ Sack Coat. 
measure 

6341.—Ladies’ Nine-gore Flare Skirt. 
inches, waist measure. 


In sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust 


In sizes from 20 to 30 
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2 So8k “ete 
Add $300 a Year to 


Your Salary 


OU can do it easily. 
It won’t take time from your regular 
business, either. 

Just an hour or so in the evening at your 
convenience, 

And you can do it if you're a bank presi- 
dent, without loss of dignity. 

Become a local sales agent for the Oliver 
Typewriter. 

Sell a few machines a year, with our as- 
sistance—with the help of our experience— 
our knowledge ¢f typewriters—our regular 
correspondence—our traveling salesmen, and 
you can easily add $300 a year to your salary. 

Many of our local agents do more than 
that—some make $300 a month—several have 
big offices with from five to twelve assistants 
and many of our big salaried men—the heads 
of departments, managers, etc., were at one 
time local sales agents. 
Now it isn’t hard to sell 











The Standard Visible Writer 
For the Oliver is the business man’s type- 
writer. 


It does better work at less cost than the 





ordinary typewriter. 

It is simplified in construction, has only 
503 parts, in place of the 4,000 of the ordinary 
typewriter—hence fewer wearing points to 
give out — less repairs to be made; does 
clearer, neater work; has the writing in sight; 
can be easily learned; and is more satisfactory 
in every way than any other typewriter. 

We find that Competition simply demon- 
strates the superiority of the Oliver over every 
other typewriter. 

Now we make special terms with local 
agents. 

And you can be a local agent—if there is 
no other in your town—if you are the right 
man, 














Write today for full information as to 
prices, Don’t put it off, for as soon as terri- 
tory is represented we can’t appoint another 
local agent. And we're receiving many 
inquiries, Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


N. E. Cor. Monroe St. @ Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE—75 Queen Victoria St., London 
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CORRECT MANNERS 


"There are certain manners," says Emerson, " which 
are learned in good society, of that force that, if a 
person have them, he or she must be coi 
and is everywhere welcome, though without beauty, 
or wealth, or genius." 

Ps of the greatest investments one can make is that of attain- 

gracious manner. of bearing, popatenty 


ay delightful art of = ti is in! better than money 
capital, for all doors fy iy open to sunny, p! agg: te ange 


mare more 


are yy for —— a 
—DR. O. S. MARDEN, 
‘Success Magazine. 








DEVOTED TO 


THE ART 
OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 














Learn the Art of 


Good Manners, Tact, Taste, Social 
Form, Entertaining. 


THE SEVENTEEN MOST FAMOUS 
SOCIAL WRITERS INCLUDING 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
Mrs. John Sherwood Margaret E. Sangster 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland Mrs. John A. Logan 
Adelaide Gordon Marion Harland 
have propaned fox te, 9 qomolste come of intention i encial 
“fase b beaks tach Se cndient Ielne te de, team, totube to 
to perfect ease of manner. 
“deal e the | polite os wed of 


Write for illustrated book describing course of instruc- 
tion and membership privileges mailed on request. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 


Desk E, University Building, Washington Square, New York 


Advice on econ entertainment and etiquette 
supplied to pe by our Enquiry Bureau. 
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A book about 4% 


and 

Banking by Mail 

We have just published an interesting book- 
let B, describing the methods and management 
which have led 49,000 careful investors all 
over the United States and in many foreign 
countries to deposit their money by mail in 
this bank. 

This booklet B, explains the local condi- 
tions which enable us to pay 4 per cent on 
deposits with absolute safety; and shows the 
great advantage of our simple Banking by 
Mail system. 


Shall we send you booklet B ? 


Assets—twenty-six million dollars. 
49,000 depositors. 
Small accounts welcome. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 














How Much Does Your 


Money Karn 








The men who are successful are the men 
who succeed in putting money to work 
for them at a profitable rate. 

Thousands of men and women all over 
the country are taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by this bank to de- 
posit savings or idle funds at 


4% Interest 


Many of Pittsburg’s most successful men 
are identified with this bank as officers 
and directors. 


Booklet “D” tells how to do Banking by Mail. 
Write for it. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Frick Building - Pittsburg, Pa. 




















SEVEN 
WONDERS 


of the American Continent: Yellow- 
stone National Park; Great Shoshone 
Falls; The Columbia River; Mount 
Hood; The Big Trees of California; 
The Yosemite; Lucin “Cut-Off,” 
across Great Salt Lake can be seen on 
a trip over the 


Union Pacific 
and Connections 


to the 


Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., OmanHa, NEBR. 




















best upon a thin ankie and striped effects upon a too 
plump one. 

Colonial shoes have come into vogue again and the 
sort that have a big tongue and large buckle are as popu- 
lar among fashionable people as they were a year ago. 
A newer make of low shoes was introduced this summer, 
but it met with such an enthusiastic reception at the 
hands—or feet,—of anybody and everybody, that it was 
discarded for Colonial ties. Color in shoes for street 
wear is an unusual fad, and the soft cloth tops now pro- 
duced are likely to be followed by creations in leather 
which will cause the fad to die a natural death in the 
winter. 

Almost every tint of all the fashionable colors is now to 
be found in suéde slippers and low shoes, and, besides, 
these satin and linen slippers and shoes are very much in 
vogue, Linen comes in beautiful weaves of a sort of 
strong canvas character, and shoes made of this are very 
attractive, cool, and practical. For some reason linen 
shoes usually make a foot look smaller than those of 
leather do, although color has something to do with this 
appearance. This will influence the popularity of linen 
shoes, although their practicability and inexpensiveness 
will also make them favorites. 

The foot of the modern woman is really quite as orna- 
mental as anything could be, with its softly colored hose 
and small blossoms upon the instep, and its embroidered 
toe and little French heel, which is, sometimes, of an- 
other and brighter color than that of the slipper. 


NOTICE 

[For the convenience of our readers, we will undertake to receive 
and forward to the manufacturers orders for patterns of any of the 
designs on pages 548 to 550 which may be desired. A uniform 
price of ten cents a pattern will be charged by the pattern manu- 
facturers. In ordering, be careful to give the number of the pat- 
tern, and the size, or age, desired, together with your full name 
and address. 

Address: Fashion Department, The Success Company, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City] 








Bread-and-Butter Duties 


HE ‘‘bread-and-butter letter’’ is the note of acknowl- 
edgment written by one to his hostess after a visit. 
The ‘‘bread-and-butter call’’ is the call which one pays 
after having been entertained at dinner or luncheon or at 
any other regular meal. Plenty of persons know the thing 
who do not recognize the name for it. A good many per- 
sons apparently do not appreciate the necessity of either 
the letter or the call. 

Perhaps it is a little harsh to say that this is one of the 
ways in which a well-bred person can be distinguished 
from an underbred man or woman. Such a distinction 
throws too many persons who are otherwise all they should 
be into the outer darkness of the ill-bred. There are de- 
pressingly few who do not belong to one class or the other. 

Nearly every one, however, unless he be an impossible 
sort of creature, acknowledges that the bread-and-butter 
letter is indispensable. Most transgressions in this line 
are found in the delays that are shown in writing. The 
first thing a guest should do after his return from a visit is 
to write his note of appreciation to the friends by whom 
he has just been efitertained. Often the guest seems to 
think that any time within a month or so will answer for 
it. That is the way in which it occasionally comes about 
that the note is never written, and that the quondam 
visitor puts himself down as hopelessly underbred. 

Sinners of this sort are few compared with those who 
neglect their luncheon or dinner calls. Busy women are 
often remiss in this respect, but they are angels of light 
when contrasted with men. Perhaps if there were more 
‘‘dinable ” men it might be different; but there are so few 
men who are available for dinners,—available in the way 
of being agreeable,—that the hostess will put up with 
many shortcomings before she will cut off these from her 
list of dinner guests. The men, alas! recognize this, and, 
being human, take advantage of it. 

It is abominably rude when anyone, man or woman, is 
so lacking in a sense of society obligation, as to accept an 
invitation and then, from laziness or indifference, neglect 
to pay a call afterwards. Allowances may be made for 
the very much overworked man or woman who seldom 
has a spare hour to give to such things,—or to anything 
else, but the ordinary luncher or diner-out should feel it a 
breach of decency to accept an invitation and then to omit 
the call that should follow. 
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Wives some- 
times object 
to life insur- 
ance. Widows 
never do. 


They know its 


value. Get partic- 
ulars free. No im- 
portunity. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philad’a 








Shingles Don’t. 
Laid with ordinary care 
by any laborer, Rex Flintkote 
will ‘‘stay put” until the roof 
beams blow off, keeping the building 
warm and dry. What about your shingles ? 


“* The Resister” 


Rex Flinthote 


ROOFING 


also resists water, fire, heat, cold, wear and 
trouble. Let us tell you the whole story. 


SAMPLES FREE 


with our Complete Roofing Book. 
May we send them? ‘Tell us 
your roofing troubles. 
J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 
40 india St., Boston, Mass. 





Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 


es 


Body Builder and Strength Creator* 
Puny, 

For Old People, tities, 

Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 





The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liverou 
andemulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in «a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
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of Operation 


A Cadillac may safely be stopped, and 
can easily be started, while climbing the 
steepest grade—one of the many per- 
formances which show the safety of 
operation and demonstrate the un- 
usual power of the Cadillac. 

Chief am ng the 

notable features 

of the 


< 


ably low cost 

of maintenance. 

This economy is manifest 
only in the cost of fuel and 
but in repairs; for the 
ymes near to being actually 
roof. WNever-failing service- 
akes it the most satisfactory 
thorough excellence of 

1ip and time-tried principles S| 
make it the most 2 








ruction 
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F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, 
shown above, $950. 
Model B—Touring Car, with detach- 
able Tonneau, $900. 
Light, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, divided seat, $750. 
Four-Cylinder, 30h.p. 
Touring Car, $2,800. 
All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 
stalog AB, and address of nearest 
dec € you may see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M, 


Model E 


Model D 





~~ THOUSANDS MAKE 


*5,000- 


-A YEAR- In THE - 
ESTATE BUSINESS 


8 yields the profits that are made every 
te Dusiness. 
the business, its pctanipies and practices, 
thor inically, in a few weeks’ time, without 
it interfe th your present employment. We teach 
you the real estate business. 

You more money in the real estate business in 
less time 4 ) ‘nin any other because it is the biggest 
and best siness in the world. It is a profession and the 

usiness ger eman 

Other spe 


' res of our method are: We furnish you 
ists and 


8 of exceptional offerings of all kinds of 
property all parts of the United States and 
Canada st your property; we furnish you our * Real 
Estate , f business opportunities, investments, ete. 
We give you instruction in general brokerage 
and insurance 


nthe newspapers and magazines the 

of the real estate business—railroads 

the government opening new home- 

mber concessions being sold; factories 
ns; new subdivisions, etc. 

endid time for you to commence this 

then be graduated by Autumn when real 


n the cities pay large salaries to com- 
you do not desire to go in business for 
st your name, free of charge for one 
the largest placing bureaus, and you will 
f applying to this bureau for a situation 





free booklet. It will interest you. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., Suite N, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 





New Fashions in Parasols | 


THE fad for embroidery which is such a marked feature 

of this summer's fashions is as pronounced in regard | 
to parasols as to any other detail of the smart girl's soi- 
Zette. While the frilled and fluffy lace-covered parasols 
are still popular, the embroidered ones take the lead. 
They are made in all shades to match the gowns, and the 
materials are almost as varied. Linen, silk, pongee, and 
chiffon are the favorites. The dainty embroidered white 
linen parasols are a delight to the eye and add the finish- 
ing touch to the many charming white /oé/e/tes that dis- 
tinguish the midsummer months. Some of the newest 
styles, both in handles and embroidery designs, are here 
pictured. A single spray of leaves or flowers in the 
heavy raised silk embroidery on each, or on every other 
section of a parasol, makes a very striking effect. The 
continuous border of leaves or flowers is also beautiful 
and artistic. 

The handle has become a real object of art, richly 
carved and not infrequently incrusted with precious 
stones. White linen hand-embroidered parasols are enor- 
mously expensive when bought at the shops, but when 
made at home the cost is very little. The parasol design 
is bold, and the thread very: coarse, so the work is quickly 
done. If one wishes to economize in time, there are 
crochet rings and buttons with which to fill up. One 
very effective parasol lately displayed, was of white linen 
with a border of crochet rings of three sizes arranged 
over blue linen centers to match the gown. 
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A Scientific Method 
of ‘Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lac: 
of nourishment is due tothe absence of blood ir 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair roots, as well as every othe? 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grov 
on the scalp the blood must be made to circulate 
there. It is exercise which makes the blood cir- 
culate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. Th 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It 7 draws 
the rich bloodto the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hai: 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. Ww 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment withou 
any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap. gives the scalp a healthy glow thi 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evenin; 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, th 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. Allwe ask of you is to depositthe price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it will remain during the trial period, subject to 
your own order. If youdonot cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be 
sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. = 850 Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis 


FREE LESSON IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


To prove the power of our Home Study Courses to the 
Beginner Amateur and Professional, we will send a 
FREE GRA 








SON IN PHOTO PHY anda 
sample PERSONAL CRITICISM to all who apply for 
our descriptive book. This lesson will convince camera 
owners that our instruction eliminates all waste, by 
making each exposure count for a good picture. 


We also qualify men and women to become successful 





1 Operators, Government and Press Photograph- 
on Tavertisin Illustrators and Retouchers. State 
what branch of photography you desire to learn. 

tending purchasers of Cameras, Photo and Art Supplies 
should send 10c postage for our 25¢ catalog. 
250 pages of money-saving values. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of ART 
and PHOTOGRAPHY 
J. B. Scurtever, President 


287 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
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So estee patans, thas sector ° athe 
it.’” Removes all odor of pc 
after Shaving. Sold here, or 2). '¢ 
Mennen’s ithe extgiasl).. Semple < "the 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


} 

SELL GOODS BY MAI 

| ing for others. Big profits. Money comes with orders. Our lan 

tor starting beginners is a “sure winner.” Particulars for st«™P 
A. FRANKLIN- HOWARD CO., Kansas City, Mo 
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Inspector Val’s Adventures 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
[Concluded from page 517] 


«It’s as I thought,’’ mused Mr. Val, divesting 
himself of his street coat, ‘‘my weasel-visaged 
friend’s home isn’t far away.”’ 

At ten o’clock Mr. Sorg appeared, and from the 
splashes of mud on his person it was clear that 
he had been doing a mile or so of country road 
afoot. 

‘«Well ?’’ and Inspector Val composed himself 
comfortably on the lounge. 

«© You heard your party say ‘ Twenty-third Street 
Ferry ?’’’ began Mr. Sorg, pulling up a chair. 
‘«That was a blind. At Eighth Avenue he ordered 
his hansom about, and went to Delmonico’s. 
There he dismissed it, and, after a wait of five 
minutes, took a Delmonico cab and drove to the 
Majestic. 





Paying off the cab, he shuffled his | 


way to the elevated station, Ninth Avenue and | 
Seventy-second Street, and caught an uptown | 


train. He left the train at One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street and took the surface cars for 
the Fort Lee Ferry. There he crossed the river. 
A colored lad driving an old rockaway buggy, 
the horse ready to fall dead with age, was waiting.’’ 
‘*Ah !’’ observed the inspector, ‘‘I begin to 
see how you collected those splashes of mud.’’ 
‘«Precisely! You begin to see that I was in for 
a rough time on the muddy Jersey roads. But to 
resume : it was growing dark, and for a moment 
| was bothered. It began to look as if I should 
have to follow the ramshackle rockaway on foot. 


Xeeping it in sight would have been no more | 


‘rouble than keeping a hearse in sight, but, as 
you surmise, those Jersey roads are not inviting. 


However, some partial luck was with me. An | 
express wagon had just dumped a consignment | 


of packages at the ferry-house, and I gave the 
boy who drove it a dollar to follow the rockaway. 
{ said nothing about the rockaway, but spoke of 
a country brother whom I was about to surprise 
with a visit. The boy knew nothing of the rock- 
way, for I put the question. He was a dull boy, 
ind, since I asked him fifty questions, he wasn’t 
particularly impressed by the one about the rock- 
away. Your party drove to a cottage about three 
miles from Fort Lee. He went into the cottage, 
while the darky drove round to the barn. From 
the way your party let himself in with his own 
key, I make no question of his living there.’’ 

‘*Did he act as though he feared he might be 
followed ?’’ 

‘« Not after he took the elevated. Up to that 
time he had been sticking his head out of the 
hansom and squinting back at every cross street.’’ 

‘«What next ?’’ 

‘« After your party got home, I let my boy drive 
on another half mile; I was looking for a house 
in which to install my brother. The country 


round about Fort Lee is somewhat primeval and | 


houses are few and far between. At last I sawa 
light glimmer across a little hollow. 

‘«*Who lives there?’ I asked. 

‘‘As usual, the boy doesn’t know. 
fully dull boy! 

‘©«Well, then,’ says I, ‘it’s my brother. You 
can leave me here, as I don’t want even the rat- 
tle of a wagon wheel to notify him in advance of 
the joyful surprise that’s in store.’ 

‘«With that I got quit of my express boy, and 
when he was well on his way back to Fort Lee 
I returned to the cottage. The cottage had been 
dark, but now I found it all lit up. There being 
no dogs, I scouted the situation, front and rear, 
to make observations. It’s a one-story cottage, 
and, counting the kitchen, I don’t figure more than 
our rooms. The colored boy was in the kitchen 
cooking supper; I could make him out through a 
window. In the same way, I got a glimpse of 
your party busy in a front room over sheets of 
paper, stopping occasionally to do a bit of mathe- 
matics on a slate.’’ 

‘«Ah, I see!’’ laughed the inspector ; ‘‘he was 
measuring up algebraically certain rules I gave 
him,”” 
‘* After I’d sized up the place, I gave the door 
a Yap with my stick, there being neither bell nor 
knocker. The colored boy opened it. As he 
cid so a whiff of broiled ham floated forth, and I 
bad all I could do to keep from asking him to in- 
vite me in to supper. However, I restrained my- 
self, and, as you directed, inquired if Mr. Seton 
lived there. 

‘** Ves, sir,’ says the boy. 
‘¢ «Mr. Erasamus Seton, of Number Two, Wall ?’ 


Wonder- 











Now The Little Machinist 
Mon A Business 


HERE is in- 
spiration in 
the story of 

one who converts 
his handicaps in- 
to spurs and wins 
out in the race of 
life. He exem- 
plifies the possi- 
bilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship 
and gives zest to 
the universal ad- 
miration of clear 
grit. 

Cc. H. Blom- 
strom was not 
born witha silver 
spoon in his mouth or with his way to suc- 
cess made smooth. His more enviable heritage 
was native ability, good health and a commendable 
ambition to go beyond the average score in the 
game of life. He was like the other youngsters in 
the fact that he had the common boyhood allot- 
ment of measles, mumps, green apple colic, 
stubbed toes and all the rest of it, but very unlike 
them in one prophetic characteristic. 

The lad loved to get into his father’s small 
machine shop, do the work that he could, and 
produce simple inventions 
ofhisown. He alsoshoweda 
gift for drafting, and it wasa 
wise father who let him follow 
the bent of his own talent. 
The boys sometimes chaffed 
him when he had a smut on 
the end of his nose, and hands 
decorated like those ofa black- 
smith, but he had much of 
that strength that goes with 
the calling, and taught the 
boys such respect as could 
be pounded into them. 





But he was out to win, and 
had the moral stamina to 
carry him to the end. Now 
every one of the old crowd is 
proud of having grown up 
with the ‘‘ little machinist ”— 
now well over six feet. 

By the time that Blom- 
strom was through school he 
was also fitted to see some- 
thing of the world and pay 
his way as a machinist or 
draftsman. The varied expe- 
rience he had in studying 
men, institutions and the ways of a commercial 
agé could be woven into one of those stories now 
so popular, but there is a restriction of space. In 
a general way it can be stated that he kept his eye 
on the goal and consistently worked toward it in 
face of ali difficulties encountered. 

He went his way, took the hard knacks as they 
came, kept a stiff upper lip, and is now at the head 
of the C. H. Blomstrom Motor Company, which 
will get out one thousand automobiles this season, 
has heavy orders ahead for the $100 launch which 
he was the first to bring out, is doing a fine business 
in the gas engine of his invention, and in all its 
various departments is equally prosperous under 
his vigorous direction. In talking of these things 
the ‘‘little machinist,’’ that used to be, is con- 
strained by modesty, but there is a vitally related 
sub‘ect upon which he speaks with enthusiasm. 


FULL PAGE MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE C. H. BLOMSTROM MOTOR CO. 


CHE OLD WAY 


$100 


Se simple o child con operate 


Catalogue A. teriuding Marine Gasoline Engines of from %4 
(@ bo borse-power at corresponding prices [ree on request. 


THE Cc. H.BLOMSTROM MOTOR CO. 
12841294 River Street Ocower. Mich. 





“After getting a certain amount of practical 
experience as a machinist,’’ says Mr. Blomstrom, 
“T discovered my limitations. I was born with 
some talent for invention, but I could not go far 
because without the higher technicaltraining. The 
fellows gave me the merry jibe when they spoke of 
my ‘going toschool’ at my age, but I told them that 
they’d be taking my dust before the race was over. 

‘*No man ever searched more diligently for the 
best and most available course. I had constructed, 
drafted and made some inventions, but I must 
have a more comprehensive knowledge. My final 
choice was the Internatioanl Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa., and I make no mental 
reservation in the statement that there is ¢he one 
institution of its kind in the world. I not only 
say that you can’t beat it, but you can’t tie it. 
The bound volumes which I had from these 
schools not only enabled me to progress as I have, 
but are now invaluable for reference purposes. 
The knowledge I get from them is condensed, re- 
liable and up-to-date. It advanced me from a 
draftsman and machinist to my present place. 

“Out of my appreciation and gratitude, I sent 
one of my gas engines to help out the display of 
the Schools at the big St. Louis Fair, and I feel 
that the strongest indorsement I could put into 
words would not do justice to the subject. Ido 
not boast of the race that I have made, but am 
mighty proud that I carry the colors of the I. C. S.’”’ 

Mr. Blomstrom’s faith that he could go a fast 
business pace with the best of them has been more 
than justified, and when congratulated he never 
fails to give credit to the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

The ‘‘Superior’’ Gas Engine which Mr. Blom- 
strom invented has proven very successful, and is in 
use by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the equipment of 
life boats as well as in very 
extensive private use. Mr. 
Blomstrom’s success shows 
what a young man can do if 
he is determined to sur- 
mount his barriers instead of 
being stopped by them. 

Many another young man 
has latent talents, dormant 
abilities which if coupled to 
the proper technical training, 
would win him high success 
in the world. The I. C. S. 
has made it unnecessary to go 
to college in order to obtain a 
technical education, and has 
put a first class training within 
reach of the employed and 
those of limited means. 

We can help you to qual- 
ify in your spare time for the 
position you want, whether it 
be a higher place in your 
present occupation or in some 
other calling. We do this 
through our easy system of 
training by mail. The cost 
is low and easily met. It costs 
you nothing to find out what 
we candoforyou. You have 
simply to fill out the coupon 
eis! below and mailittous. This 

coupon is the start to a better 
position and a higher salary. We will send you 
names, addresses and experiences of over a thous- 
and of our students. Mail the coupon to-day. 


IE BOAT as below in ever. 
detail—ltength 15% feet, beam 4 feet, ~ 
\ horse-power Blomstrom gasoline engi 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 967 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 
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Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Adve ment Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughisman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 





TelephoneEngineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’! Draughtsman 
Architect 








Name 


Street 





and No. 
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Bee CAN MAKE | 


»300:500 


A MONTH IN THE 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


No business, trade, or profession in the 
world today offers better opportunities to 
honest, ambitious men without capital. 
Practical co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never before 
dreamed of. I originated the plan of 
teaching the real estate, general broker- 
age, and insurance business, thoroughly 
by mail; I have had life-long successful 
experience ; and have helped hundreds of 
inexperienced men to immediate and 
permanent success. I will teach you by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company, the largest and 
strongest in the country; furnish you 
large lists of saleable properties and in- 
vestments ; start you in business for your- 
self; help you secure customers; afford 
you the constant advice and co-operation 
of our powerful organization and assist you 
to earn a large steady income. This is your 
opportunity to become your own master, and 
achieve an independent fortune in an honor- 
able, pleasant business. Write for Free Book- 
let and full particulars. Doit today! Address 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
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72 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Chain oO Lakes 


at Waupaca is the pret- 
tiest Summer resort in 
Wisconsin. Perfect rest 
and delightful recreations 
at Chain o' Lakes will 
do you more good than a 
dozen doctors. You will 
appreciate the good ho- 
tels, too Waupaca is on the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
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Booklets telling all about the famous Wisconsin 
resorts are yours for the asking. Address, 


alm JAS. C. POND 
Cafe Parlor Cars eneral Passenger Agent 
Free Recl g Chair Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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I land, range up, range down 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and ‘sweet ?”” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the earth 
am ightful region than that of 
the Thousand Islands, but if there is, 
it has t been discovered. It is as fine 
as the Bay of Naples, with no danger of 
being ried in hot ashes. There are 
2,000 picturesque Islands scattered along 
the twenty-five miles of one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world. You can 

nd t great deal regarding it in 

No. 10 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” ‘*The 

rhousand Islands,” of the St. Lawrence 
1ed by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


em og: free, on receipt of a two- 
cent sta Gee » H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand ( Dentral Station, New York. 


ARDMAN 


PIANO 


EST® 1842 


“Improves with use" 


e Sor Catalogue 




















HARDMAN. Peck & Co. 
thAve. & 19th St. New York 





I asks, slightly emphasizing the name, ‘ Erasamus.’ 

«© «No, sir; not Mr. ’Ras’mus, but Mr. Dan’] 
Seton,’ he says. 

‘««Then I got the wrong steer,’ says I, and 
headed for you,’’ 

Inspector Val looked at his watch; it was eleven 
o'clock. He began pulling on his overcoat for 
the street. 

«« Meet me here,”’ said he, ‘‘at four, sharp, to- 
morrow afternoon. A lively team should land us 
at our Fort Lee friend’s by six. You and I will 
pay him a visit.’’ 


CHAPTER II 


Inspector Val had two weaknesses, —books and 
horses. The latter fad was in evidence, next day, 
when, at the hour set for the meeting between 
himself and Mr. Sorg, a stanhope, with a pair of 
slashing bays, came dancing into Mulberry Street 
and halted at the Central Office door. A moment 
later Inspector Val and Sergeant Sorg were bowl- 
ing along for the Fort Lee Ferry. 

Crossing, stanhope and all, to the Fort Lee 
side of the river, under the pilotage of Mr. Sorg, 
they struck northward on a country road. The 
day had been clear, but with enough of frost to 
obviate the vexatious question of mud. Alto- 
gether, the drive, so far from being a hardship, 
was pleasant enough. In confirmation of this 
Mr. Sorg was moved to observe:— 

‘«This is a decided improvement over my ex- 
pedition of yesterday.”’ 

Mr. Val mumbled an assent; plainly his mind 
was running on whatever business had brought 
him to the wrong side of the Hudson. 

It was characteristic of those close yet queer 
relations which subsisted between Inspector Val 
and Sergeant Sorg that the former hadn’t spoken 
a word that could be tortured into furnishing even 
the shadow of .an inference as to what was the 
purpose of their trip; nor, on his taciturn part, had 
Mr. Sorg put a single interrogatory. He had 
learned many lessons during his rough-and-tumble 
life; most of all he had learned the lesson of 
Inspector Val. That nervously peculiar gentleman 
had an angry horror of your congenital cross-ex- 
aminer; questions and question-mongers were his 
pet aversion. Therefore, Mr. Sorg was wont to 
humor this weakness of his chief; and the latter, 
while loving Mr. Sorg for his ironbound virtues 
of courage and a lion-like strength, loved him 
most for a docile wordlessness that spoke never to 
interrogate and only when it had something to tell. 

The cottage that Mr. Val came seeking was not 
on the main road, but down a lane to the left. 
Mr. Sorg said that it was distant no more than a 
quarter of a mile from the road. On receiving 
this news, Mr. Val halted the stanhope at the 
mouth of the lane, with word that it follow in 
twenty minutes and wait in front of the cottage, 
the far-twinkling lights of which Mr. Sorg pointed 
out. He and Mr. Sorg would do the short re- 
mainder of their journey on foot. 

The cottage was that small one-story structure 
which Mr. Sorg had described. The new moon 
sent down just enough light from a sky without a 
cloud to show it to be old, half-ruinous, and un- 
painted. Before going to the cottage, Mr. Val 
scrutinized the region round about. 

‘«Is that the third building you spoke of?’’ h 
asked Mr. Sorg, pointing where the ridgepole 
showed dimly above a knoll. 

‘Yes; it stands in the hollow beyond that 
swell.’’ 

As they approached the cottage they saw through 
the window the little rat-faced man busy over a 
draughting table. The room in which he worked 
was brilliantly lighted, and they could see him 
plainly. 

‘«That’s the way he was last night,’’ 
Sorg. 

Mr. Sorg’s rap brought the colored lad to the 
door. The moment the door was opened Mr. 
Val stepped inside. Being inside he addressed 
the surprised darky. 

‘«Say to Mr. Seton that Professor Reed desires 
to speak with him.”’ 

The room in which the rat-faced little man was 
busy with compasses, try-square, and draughting 
pen opened off the hall where Inspector Val and 
Sergeant Sorg stood waiting. 

‘«Professor Reed!’’ they heard him exclaim, 
in his harsh, crackling tones. There was a note 
of surprise and annoyance, almost of alarm. Af- 
ter a pause, as if the little rat-faced man was 
mentally considering ‘‘ Professor Reed,’’ he came 
into the hall. 

‘« There are two of you!’’ he cried, startled by 


said Mr. 
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° 
The Modern World Banks by Mail 

We pay 4% interest on Savings Accounts Com- 
pounded every six months. You can send your sur- 
plus earnings tothis bank quickly and Spe gor | 
—no matter where you live. Thousands of satisfie 
customers prefer the sure income which our 4¢% inter- 
est rate provides, rather than the promises of spec- 
ulators. 

Your money will be safe. The best guarantee 
could have is the conservative policy of our boar rr 
directors ; the latter — many of the most suc- 
cessful and respected business men in Pittsburg. 
Latest Statement of the Bank’s condition and list “ 
Officers’ and Directors’ names sent free on reques 
Ask for new Booklet No. 8, ‘‘To and From the Bank. 5 

The Colonial Trust Company 
317 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Resourees over $20.000,000.00. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over... $10,000,000. 00, 


DON’T SHOUT 
‘*The Morley ”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear 
—invisible, easily adeaoted, and entire] 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness and 
ad noises. There are but few cases 0} 
deafness that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company Dept. P 
a 34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Sales Manager 
WANTED 


An established Illinois Manufacturer 
doing an extensive business in all parts 
of the world desires men of high stand- 
ing and influence to Act as Territorial 
Sales Managers. Address, G 40, care 


LORD & THOMAS, Trude Building, Chicago 
$20 ‘ $5 WEEKLY made selling 
0 this NEW INVENTION, the 


STANDARD SELF:EISEINS,, FOUNTAIN: @ Inttcads ‘as 


instantly at 
any ink-well, 
No ink dropper. No smeared fingers. HIS 
No complication. No taking apart to clean. 


Our Free L in 8S ful Sales. 
manship make experience unnecessary. We 
send all particulars and figures to prove these 
records; write to-day. Energetic Agents and 
District Managers wanted. 


i78 90 earned in 32 days by T. L. fonen. 0 
5 retired business man in Alabama. 
$35.80 for month’s spare time by G. poy Lovett, of Mass. 
$5.40 made first two hours by Mrs. M. Lennon, of Mich. 


STANDARD PEN CO., 857 Baker Bidg., Toledo, O. 


}OVING | ViCTURE MACHINES 


Can Make BIG MONE 

the } <b 
TO) portuni- 
oe for’ men with s) capital. 
pe apn omer yn complete 
outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE 
ecmprising the regular theatro 

and lecture circuit, also loc 
fields in Churches, Public Schoo! 

Lodges and General Pub! 
Gatherings. Our Sistestatement 
upply Catalogue and pane offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicas: b) 


PATENT SECURED 


OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for free cuties as by patentability. 
Send for illustrated Guide Book. ontains 100 mechanical 
movements and LIST OF INY EN TIONS WANT ED. TELLS 
HOW_ TO BTAIN AND SELL PATENTS, TRADE- 
MARES and ory RIGHTS. PATENTS advertised for sale [ 
at our expense. 


EVANS, wee & CO. ' 
. Patent Attorn Washington, D.C. | 
“7 can 


BE ANURSE ...%:. 


Our courses, specially prepared for home study, qualify you, with: 
loss of time, to be a Trained Nurae—the best seat —s remunerat:\ 
profession for women. uates earn from to $30 per wee’. 
Ours is the oldest ak, teaching nursing by m: Book describi! 
five courses sent free at your request. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 830, 46 Van Buren St,Chicazo 
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the sight of Mr. Sorg, who had not been announced. 

«¢ Permit me, Mr. Seton,’’ said Mr. Val, blandly, 
‘*to present Sergeant Sorg of the New York 
detective police.”’ 

The little rat-faced man stared at Mr. Sorg, 
saying never a word, but with less of fear than 
of wonder in his manner. 

‘«This is remarkable!’’ he rasped, at last. 
Then, as if a sudden thought had struck him, he 
shifted his beady eyes to Inspector Val. ‘‘How 
come you to know my name ?”’ 

‘©You may guess,’’replied Mr. Val, ‘‘when I 
advise you never to attempt an alias by merely 
spelling your own name backward. Besides be- 
ing vulgar as the most commonplace trick of 
criminals of inferior stamp, it fails of the con- 


cealment aimed at, nine times out of ten."’ The 
little rat-faced man stood open-mouthed before 
the inspector. The latter went on: ‘Come, 


Mr. Seton; do yourself credit and invite Mr. Sorg 
and myself into your study.”’ 

The little rat-faced man held his ground, dart- 
ing glances of suspicion at the inspector. 

‘«You spoke of my alias of ‘ Notes,’ ’’ said he. 
‘«Now, on my part, I don’t think that you are 
Professor Reed.”’ 

‘«Quite right, too,’’ responded the inspector, 
affably. ‘‘Like Mr. Sorg, I’m of the detective 
police, and you may call me Inspector Val. May 
I now renew my hint about your study ?’’ 

‘«Then you aren’t an aéronaut?’’ 

The little rat-faced man said this as if the 
thought gave him decided relief. 

‘*Let me assure you, Mr. Seton, that I shall 
never soar higher from the earth than I can be 
carried on the wings of stones and mortar.’’ 

‘And you’ ve-not come to spy upon my ideas? 
—steal my inventions ?’’ 

‘«Such a larceny is as much beyond our pur- 
pose as it would be impossible to our moral 
natures.”’ 

The little rat-faced man glanced brightly and 
quickly with his gimlet eyes from Inspector Val 
to Sergeant Sorg and back again. His survey 
seemed to reassure him, and he led the way 
without more parley into the room where he had 
been at work. It was a large room, and a wood 
fire snapped and crackled in the fireplace. There 
were a rough pine table such as architects use 
and three or four heavy chairs. Ina corner stood 
the model of an electrical engine, the whole cul- 
minating in a great four-winged fan of the sort 
employed for cooling rooms, only larger. On 
the walls hung a dozen drawings of balloons and 
airships, from the globular variety to long, cigar- 
shaped contrivances. Mr. Sorg took in these fea- 
tures with a single keen sweep of his eyes, and 
then established himself near the door, it being 
instinctive with him, whatever the occasion, to cut 
off everybody’ s retreat. 

Mr. Val, with an easy grace, drew a chair to- 
ward the open fire. 

‘«May I light a cigar?’’ he asked, sweetly. 

It was surprising how, in a moment, the bent 
and shuffling individual had thawed. He beamed 
as he answered :— 

‘Most certainly, sir. I beg you will make 
yourself at home. And let me defend my hospi- 
tality by having in a bottle of wine.’’ 

He beat the floor smartly with his cane. In 
response to this unusual signal, the darky boy 
appeared, bearing a bottle of claret. The little 
rat-faced man poured three glasses. The sus- 
picious Mr. Sorg held his untouched until he 
had seen the host drink his own personal glassful 
to the final drop. Then he drank his. Mr. Val, 
more confident or more polite, kept the host com- 
pany in his drinking. 

‘«And now,’’ Mr. Seton said, addressing the 
host, ‘tell me why you masqueraded as the 
great Professor Reed, and trolled me-into meet- 
ing you?’’ 

‘©You misstate the case, Mr. Seton; you trolled 
yourself. However, let me tell you what brings 
us to your house.’’ 

‘TI shall be pleased to hear, sir.’’ The host 
was pompously complacent. 

‘I will premise by saying that Mr. Sorg and 
myself possess no official power in your state. 
[hat is of small consequence, however, since our 
purpose is not to make an arrest, but an investi- 
gation. Yesterday, when we talked, you covered 
up one truth; you’ve gone much further in per- 
fecting your airship than you admitted.”’ 

_ ‘I was afraid you would take advantage of my 
discoveries!’’ protested the little rat-faced man, 
apologetically. «*Now, when I understand that 
you are not professionals, and know nothing and 
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This is the razor that is 
as different from any other 
razor as smooth is from 
rough. Made as true and 
fine as a watch. 


With the Gillette Razor, 
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N° MANLY boy wants to depend on his parents for everything — and he needn’t, either. 
Hundreds of boys all over the country are earning from $2.00 to $15.00 a week, selling 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings. YOU CAN DO IT—JUST TRY. Write now 
for our free outfit; it includes our great little book, “‘Boys Who Make Money,” which tells 
_ how the other boys succeed—and ten copies of THE POST free. You sell these for 5c a 
copy, which gives you soc capital to buy a fresh supply at wholesale price. After that the 
profit is yours. If you really want to earn money there is no easier or more pleasant way. 


$250 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES Each 
Month to Boys Who Do Good Work 

A part of this month’s prize money reserved for those who start this month. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3376 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
THE wie DAUCE. ne 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish 
to a greater number of dishes than 
does any other seasoning known 
to epicures. It gives piquancy to 
Soups, Oysters, Fish, all Roasts, 
Gravies, Salads, etc. For Cold 
Meats of all kinds 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
is superb. 





John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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probably care nothing about aéronautics, it is a 
different matter.’’ 

‘‘It is unimportant. The point is this: Tues- 
day night, a week ago, you had out your airship 
and made an excursion as far eastward, at least, 
as Fordham Heights.’’ 

‘*You are right. The experiments of that 
evening, for first experiments, were extremely 
successful; although I can not imagine how you 


| managed to observe them, for the night was very 


dark.”’ 

‘«Let me ask a question.’’ 

The host glanced up expectantly. He was re- 
filling Mr. Val’s glass, his talon of a hand as 
steady as a church. 

‘‘Did you know that you killed a man that 
night on Fordham Heights ?’’ 

‘Killed a man?’’ The dry terror of the 
thought reduced the rasping cackle to a husky 
croak. The rat-like eyes filled up with horror. 
‘«Then it was a man my grappling iron caught!’’ 

The little man sank down as if stricken; In- 
spector Val lifted him, and placed him in his 
chair. 

After a moment had passed, the aéronaut was 
able partially to command himself; brushing 
back the lank, iron-gray locks, he looked va- 
cantly at Mr. Val. Then his eyes dropped and 
he began to shiver. 

‘«To think that I’ ve been the cause of a fellow 
creature’s death!’’ he whispered. 

Mr. Val attempted the part of a comforter. 

«*It was a sad accident,—but, when all is said, 
an accident.’’ 

‘¢ This will end it! I shall do no more! It 
is a warning ; I shall stop !”’ 

Mr. Val let him wander on without interrup- 
tion. Presently, when his strength had somewhat 
returned, the inspector re-commenced, gently. 

««Why not tell what happened ?”’ 

««T will do my best,’’ returned the little rat- 
faced man, making an effort. ‘‘Of course, ina 
general way, you understand about balloons. The 
two big questions with the aéronautic world are 
how to control a balloon so as to-travel at will to 
any given place, in the teeth of winds, if need 
be ; and next, having arrived at your destination, 
how to manage a safe descent. I think I have 
solved those questions. Certainly I can control 
my machine, taking it whither I will when the 
wind does not exceed eight miles an hour,—a 
fair breeze, that. My theory was perfect, my 
machine complete, and on that fatal night, it 
being both dark and still, I resolved upon a 
thorough test. I was in the air two hours, and 
my device for controlling the airship worked 
admirably. I could drive it where I would.”’ 

«« And this,’’ interrupted Mr. Val, pointing to 
the model of the electric machine, ‘‘and this is 
the engine you control it with ?’’ 

‘«It is the machine itself,’’ said the aéronaut, 
his sallow cheek reddening with revivified interest. 
He crossed over. ‘‘See,’’ said he, indicating the 
big four-flanged fan, ‘‘ the engine will drive this 
contrivance twenty thousand revolutions a min- 
ute. You know something of air-pressures and 
the force of winds. I could give you the formula, 
but it is enough, since you are not scientific, to 
say that this device, driven at top power, will 
exert a force of four hundred pounds. Also, you 
will observe that the fan or propeller arrangement 
works on a ball-and-socket joint. I can turn it up 
or down or horizontally ; in brief, it can be used 
to lift or lower the airship as well as drive it on 


its way.”’ 
««T think I understand,’’ said Mr. Val, assum- 
ing a sympathetic interest. ‘*‘ Now, to return 


to your experimental trip.’’ 

The cheek of the little man whitened anew, 
while his eyes resumed their troubled look of 
sorrow. 

‘«I would give all I possess if I'd never made 
it!’’ he said, simply. ‘* However, let me come 
at once to the worst. I had been east as far as 
Long Island Sound, and was on my return. As 
I floated over the intervening tongue of land 
between the sound and Harlem River, the shaft- 
ing that drives the propeller began to get hot ; a 
collar was too tight. I was not more than one 
hundred feet above the ground, and, as I didn’t 
know the extent of the trouble, I deemed it best 
to descend. Having halted the airship, I could 
loosen the collar with a twist of the wrench. | 
have a half-inch drag rope ‘with a grappling hook 
at the end. The rope passes through the bottom 
of the car and can be lowered or hauled in at 
will. When fully out it is eighty feet long. ! 
had all but stopped the driving gear, and was 
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August, 1905 
floating westward by the mere momentum of the 
airship. I saw a big house, and beyond it, at 
quite a distance, was a clumpy tree with a free 
space all about. I aimed to pass over the tree 
and entangle my‘grappling hook in its branches. 
This would bring my airship to a halt ; I could 
then lower it with safety.’’ 

‘«Some such notion crossed my mind,’’ inter- 
jected Inspector Val, ‘‘the moment I set eyes on 
that dogwood.’’ 

‘«I could see the tree quite plainly,’’ resumed 
the inventor, ‘‘because of the snow. I had let 
down my dragrope, full length, and was expect- 
ing with each moment to hear and feel it comb 
through the boughs of the tree, when of a sudden 
there came a great tug, tilting the airship, and 1 
heard a wild scream. I had noticed nothing be- 
low but the tree, and the tug at the dragrope, and 
the awful cry, startled me horribly. In my agi- 
tation I did two things, both wrong. I started the 
propeller full-head, at the same time emptying 
out my sand-ballast. The balloon, while keeping 
up its slow drift westward, rose rapidly; for, aside 
from throwing overboard the ballast, the propeller’s 
shaft had been raised to a perpendicular, and in 
that position, going full-head, it exerted, as I've 
told you, a lifting force of four hundred pounds.”’ 

‘‘You knew, of course,’’ broke in Mr. Val, 
‘‘that some live creature was being carried aloft 
on your grappling hook?’’ 

‘‘By no means! My thought was that the 
creature had freed itself. To be candid, while 
my ideas were by no means clear, I took it, from 
the cry as well as the surroundings, to be a sheep. 
After that first scream, what with the whir and 
flutter of the fan, I could hear nothing. I didn’t 
touch the dragrope until I was fairly over the 
Harlem; it was free then. And you say,’’—there 


was a Catch in his throat like a sob,—‘‘you say it | 


was a man.”’ 

‘‘You carried him two hundred yards before 
the grappling hook released him through the tear- 
ing of his coat. His body, crushed by the im- 
mense fall, was found near the railway track.’’ 

The aéronaut squeezed his claw-like hands be- 


tween his knees, while his face worked with regret | 


and grief. 

‘«] shall make amends to his family,’’ he said. 
‘As much as one may with money, I shall make 
amends if it takes the last of my fortune.’’ 

‘¢He was wholly without family. But tell me, 
why didn’t you return after you got control of 
yourself and your airship ?’’ 

‘«T was prodigiously shaken, so much that I 
wholly forgot the tight collar and the hot shaft. I 
thought only of getting home. I made the journey 
without mishap; it is no more than three miles 
from here to Fordham Heights.”’ 

‘*But you must surely have thought of that 
poor creature torn by your grappling hook.”’ 

‘«Thought of it, yes; but I made no doubt it was 
a sheep. I could do no good by returning, and I 
feared to expose my invention. It was to hide 
what I’ve been doing, until my designs were per- 
fect, that I came to this out-of-the-way place. I 
was afraid, if I went back, that it would result in 
a newspaper story before I was ready for it. You 
may be sure that, had I realized the truth, I should 
have gone back either to repair the wrong or to 
bear the blame.’’ 

‘Let me see your airship, 
getting to his feet. 

‘*You may see it and welcome; the more, since 


” 


said Inspector Val, 


you are likely to be the last besides myself that | 


will look upon it.’’ 

He was utterly depressed, and his shoulders 
had gained an added droop. He lit a lantern 
and led us the way to the slim, tall structure in 
the hollow. Once more, he unlocked and threw 
pen the wide end doors. 

The balloon proper, a long, cigar-shaped crea- 


tion of oiled silk, wholly filled the upper part of | 


the narrow building. The little rat-faced man 
explained that he had inflated it just before they 
rived, having planned another experimental 
trip for that very night. 

‘‘It is so clear a night,’’ said he, ‘that I in- 
tended to defer starting until about two in the 
norning. I thought I would only circle about 
the countryside, and dodge New York; I wanted 
) avoid notice for a month or two yet."’ 

Inspector Val examined the car. It was wicker 
work, and the material used in the weaving had 
been first sheathed in rubber. 

‘« The car contrivance is aluminum,"’ explained 
the inventor; «the idea was to combine lightness 
with strength. Car, engine, dragrope and bal- 


last, with myself aboard, weigh under four hun- 














Substituters vs. Honest Druggists 


By Charles B. Knox 


wholesale or retail—that does not know of 

SPIM Soap and SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM, 

from the demand made upon him by the con- 
sumer and from personal letters from this factory. 
It your druggist cares for your trade he can and will 
get SPIM goods for you, or any other preparation, on 
your request. 

Hardly a day passes but I receive letters from 
mothers, enclosing stamps or money order for SPIM 
Soap and SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM, in which they 
say, ‘‘ My druggist tried to sell me a soap which he 
claims is just as good as SPIM Soap, but 1 want 
SPIM.” Another says, ‘‘My druggist says he has 
never heard of SPIM Soap and SPIM OINTMENT- 
CREAM.” In the first case 1 have to write back, 
‘*Your druggist is a substituter, look out for him.” 
In the second one I have to reply, ‘‘ Your druggist is 
a prevaricator or a man who does not read letters, 
for he has been notified about SPIM Soap and SPIM 
OINTMEN'T-CREAM.” 

I do not believe you care to fight my battle to put 
SPIM on the market. But if your druggist will sub- 
stitute on you for SPIM Soap or any first-class article, 
he will substitute on your prescription by adding 
cheap drugs for the one your physician prescribes. 
He is a dangerous man to put up your prescriptions 
for you, for it means he buys cheap ingredients, as 
well as cheap goods, and cares more for the few pen- 
nies than he does for the reputation of handling the 
best. And some day when you return from the 
cemetery you will know the meaning of the word 
‘*substituters.” 

Now, the druggist who says he has never heard of 
SPIM Soap or SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM is an un- 
safe man to deal with, for he is a prevaricator or a 
numskull who doesn’t read personal letters or adver- 
tising, and the druggist who neglects to learn the 
latest and best things on the market is a back num- 
ber, and he has to give you some kind of a ghost story 
to keep you from asking him to get the goods for you. 

I wish to say to mothers that if your druggist 
doesn’t keep SPIM Soap and SPIM OINTMENT- 
CREAM, try your grocer. For there are a great 
many grocers at the present time handling these 
goods for the reason they handle Knox’s Gelatine. 
They are glad to handle anything that Knox makes, 


"TT trnote is not a druggist in the United States— 
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for it is guaranteed to them, and they can always get 
their money refunded if it is not pertect in ever way. 

If you cannot get SPIM Soap or SPIM OINTMENT- 

CREAM from either one send us your money—2s5 cents 
for SPIM Soap and socents for SPIM OINTMENT- 

CREAM —(stamps taken)—and we will send it to you 
by return mail, all charges paid. 

Don’t let the baby suffer with prickly heat or chaf- 
ing or any of the Skin ills that come to baby, just 
because your druggist happens to be a substituter 
or a back number. 

This is what ] can afford to do on SPIM Soap and 
SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM. Purchase it, try it, 
and if you do not like it just write and say you want 
your money back and it will come, if you ‘do not buy 
of a price cutter. 

SPIM Soap and SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM are 
just as good for you as for the baby, and a household 
without it is the same as having no insurance on the 
house, for it is a special insurance for the skin. Send 
for our booklet,‘‘Watch the Baby”—FREE—it is worth 
a lot to a mother. 

READ THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS: 

We have published an elaborate album containing the photo- 
graphs of “400 Beautiful Babies.” It is yours on request if 
you enclose with pone aaa aw wiv taken either from SPIM 
Soap or SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM. If your ome ist or 
grocer can’t supply you, we will—Soap 25c., OINTMENT- 
CREAM 5oc. (stamps taken), postpaid. But send = that 
dealer’s name with your order, and for your trouble we will 
mail you free the album of ‘400 Beautiful Babies. 

. ° Our *‘ Watch the Baby” 
$500 in Cash Prizes. booklet explains this 
prize-giving and tells moreabout SPIM. Sent free on request. 

SPIM CO., 93 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 

(CHARLES B. KNOX, Sole Proprietor.) 

NoTE-—My name is a household word. As the sole pro- 
prietor of Knox’s Gelatine, which has the largest sale of any 
gelatine in America—éecause it is the best—everyone knows 
of me. My word and my name are good everywhere—they 
have always been so. Hence, wall not afford, even if I 
were so inclined, to give my endorsement to 
anything in which I had not the fullest con- 
fidence and which I could not back up to the 
a degree. 

Fg guarantee SPIM Soap and 
SPIM OINTMENT-CREAM to the wom- 
en of America. I know they are all that is 
claimed for them. CHARLES B. KNOX. 
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Here are two new Summer Styles Men’s Half-hose. 
no seams—soft to the feet — pleasing to the eye. 
Absolutely Fast Hygienic Colors. 


Black Outside and Correct Tan Inside —effecting a very pleasing Black and Tan Blend, 
Black Outside and Light Blue Inside — effecting a very pleasing Black and Blue Blend. 
Price, 25 cents per pair—6 pairs, $1.50 
Transportation charges prepaid to any part of the U.S. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOCUE 


Latest and most popular styles in men’s hosiery. 
and we will keep you posted on the latest effects, as we are 
constantly adding new styles to our already large assortment. 


Send for it, 


money because you did not ask for 
~ warranted half-hose 
—and were sold one of the many 
substitute brands. Next time 
insist upon having bret 
and look for the trade-mark on 
the toe. 
ALL GOOD DEALERS SELL THIS FAMOUS BRAND 


. If yours does not, we will fill your order direct. 


Extra light-weight Cotton — 
Very dressy. 





Weauith rr 


200 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass: 








write for this book at once. 
very door. 
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Anant 


It will cost you nothing but the trouble of asking for it. 
It may cost you a good position or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity. Write for it 
y before you forget it. Address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 





Multiply This in Your Head 


Wouldn't you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar ene in your head? Wouldn’t 
_you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any problem almost nstantly without writing any partial 
product - to be able to simply write the answer? 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation’ 


tells you all about a method which will make you a master of figures. 
figure instantly the most intricate sums in your head ; 
whole figures ; in fact, cut the work of figuring in two. 
A better position and a large salary have come to hundreds who have read this book 
to better your position. to increase your salary, to make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold 
the whip-hand in financial transactions, to make your wor 


It tells of a system by which you can 
handle groups of figures and fractions as easily as single 


If you want 


easy and interesting instead of tiresome, you should 
A postal will bring it to your 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DETROIT COLLEGE of 


Three Years’ Course leading to degree of LL.B. Library 15,000 
Students may witness 20 
Our BUREAU OF SELF-HELP aids self-supporting students. 
Write for it to-day. 


vols. Diploma admits to the bar. 
courts in daily session. 
Illustrated catalog mailed free. 
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MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec.,61 Home Bank Blidg., Detroit,Mich. 
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ANOTHER 
MONTH GONE ! 


and the little family in your cheerful home is still 
unprotected from the trials of financial stress if you 
should be suddenly taken away. 
Save them that trial. Save a little money which now 
goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 
the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


can help you build that wall. It is no idle catch phrase that 
has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of 
Gibraltar. It das the strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms of insur- 
ance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT { i 
is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing infor- or : s 
mation by mail to persons investigating and con- PRUDEN TIAL ~ 
templating Life Insurance. We will be pleased E 
Without to send particulars of any policy you may HAS THE 
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HEAVY DEMAND FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


At from $20. to $50. Per Week. 


Read the following resolution passed by the National Association of Photo-Engravers in convention at 
St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 


“The National Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention assembled, do find after a careful 
and thorough investigation that the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving located at Effingham, Illinois, and conducted in con- 
nection with the Illinois College of Photography, is an institution worthy of the hearty encouragement of the association.” 





BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
r find that the students attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving 


“We furt 


in a thorough aud practical manner, whereas, in an — plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, 
the apprentices are restricted to a single branch of work. P 

P “We furt nd that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily 
endorse the i 





ind recommend anyone desiring to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at 











this college 
* Wefurt igree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficient recommendation for a position in our workrooms.” 
We teach you to make engravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in newspapers, 
and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present urgent calls for workmen and could place 
between 200 a 20 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualified. Demand constantly increasing. Pay 
ranges from $ to $50.00 per week. 
his is the only college of photo-engraving in America. Terms easy and living inexpensive. : 
FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two page book, containing full information. Write to-day. 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 851 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 
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dred pounds; while, where fully charged, the 
lifting power of the balloon itself is almost five 
hundred. This is aside from what help can in- 
stantly be given it by raising the fan-shaft to a 
perpendicular.’ He gazed steadily and sadly at 
his darling device for sailing the air. ‘It has 
been friends and family to me! More; it was my 
religion, my god! I have sacrificed to it thou- 
sands of money, and years of thought! And now 
we have the end!’’ 

He covered his face with his thin hands. It 
was thus that Inspector Val and Sergeant Sorg left 
him, when they came away. 

The bays were waiting, full of impatience, and 
in a moment they went whirling away on the back 
trip for Fort Lee. 

‘«That was a silken piece of work!’’ observed 
Mr. Sorg. 

‘«Simplicity itself.’’ For all the complacent 
modesty of the utterance, Mr. Sorg could tell that 
the inspector was deeply pleased with himself. 
««All it required was a little thought. To begin 
with, I was obliged to decline Berks’s theory of a 
friend ; neither could I see my way clear to adopt 
your ingenious suggestion of acondor. Assuming 
that Settle had been carried off, in manner and 
form as Mr. Berks related, there was but one so- 
lution. It was done by a balloon; there was 
nothing else within the rim of the sane and possi- 
ble. Mr. Berks’s ‘fluttering of mighty wings’ 
aided the thought. Also, I considered the char- 
acter of the night,—quiet and dark; I even took 
in the dogwood tree. Some airship, drifting low 
or about to descend—and the open space was an 
argument for the latter,—had caught Settle with 
its grappling hook. Thus I argued while looking 
at the tracks in the snow. “ When I saw his body, 
and found the long deep gash in hig back and 
shoulder, I regarded it as sure.’’ 

‘And naturally,’’ interjected Mr. Sorg, in an 
ecstasy of admiration, ‘‘the next move was to turn 
out the air-sailor.’’ 

‘«That was indubitably the next step. There 
had been no late talk of any local airship, and I 
came to the conclusion that some ambitious aéro- 
naut must have built himself a machine and was 
experimenting in secret. Being secret, he had 
waited until after dark before beginning his voy- 
age that night. Settle was swooped on at ten 
o'clock; the airship could not have been up four 
hours. With so little breeze stirring, and afloat 
so short a time, that airship, when it killed Settle, 
must have been within twelve miles from the 
place of starting, and the chances were that 
the distance was even less. There, then, was my 
problem,—to discover an aéronaut who was, so 
to call it, in hiding within a radius of a dozen 
miles from Fordham Heights. A look at the map 
will show how that description embraces quite a 
bit of country.’’ 

««One may say so!’’ said Mr. Sorg. 

‘«There were scores of methods, any one of 
which should have found my man, but most of 
them would require time, and it was a short cut I 
was after. You know what inventors are, —intense, 
eager, swallowed up by their darling projects. 
Figuring on my hidden aéronaut being such 
another individual as this Mr. Seton, I caused a 
local item to be printed in the ‘World.’ The 
great aéronaut of Europe is the English scientist, 
Professor Reed, and for the purpose of my notice 
I stole that sky-traveler’s name. The item ran 
after this sort :-— 


Professor Reed, the celebrated aéronaut, is 
quartered at the Hoffman. He comes from Ber- 
lin, where he has been in conference with the 
German emperor, a potentate who is profoundly 
taken up with air navigation. While France is 
interesting herself with submarines, the kaiser 
means to perfect the airship, and it is understood 
that Professor Reed has agreed to design an air- 
ship for the Germans that shall be as much under 
control in the air as is a ship in the water. 


‘‘The idea was,’’ continued Inspector Val, 
‘«that my fellow aéronaut would see this, and ! 
reckoned on a call from him. Birds of a feather, 
Sorg! Besides, he would come, not on Pro- 
fessor Reed’s account, but his own, and on the 
chance of picking up a hint that should help 
along his device. Nor wasI wrong. I got firs! 
a letter at the Hoffman, proposing an interview 
This was signed ‘Mr. Notes,’ and asked me t 
address my correspondent at the St. Denis.’’ 

«« «Notes,’’’ broke in Mr. Sorg, contemptuously ; 
‘«that was deep !’’ 

‘«Deep, indeed! However, I sent a letter to 
«Mr. Notes’ at the St. Denis, and made the 
appointment of yesterday. Our friend came sharp 
to the minute, and we had a most interesting 
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half hour, with what result you’ ve already seen.’’ 

‘«But why did he change his name? and why 
did he skulk and look back to see if he were fol- 
lowed? Doesn't it look as if he knew he'd killed 
Settle ?’’ 

‘«That was my first thought; I now believe 
his explanation. He couldn’t have acted that 
to-night ; he’s too innocent, too guileless! No, 
we were the first to let him hear of the blood he’d 
shed. As for his a/as and his skulking, —inven- 
tors are egotists to the point of insanity! This 
Seton, I warrant you, thinks himself and his air- 
ship the two most important creatures in the 
world, and was only afraid—as he himself said,— 
that his fellow scientist might not be above 
privily following him with a larcenous purpose 
of poaching. Speaking of Settle,—tell the cor- 
oner, to-morrow, what you now know, and let 
him base his finding on it.’’ 

«« There will be no arrest ?’’ 

‘‘There has been no crime. Certainly the 
facts would hardly justify a requisition on the 
governor, at Trenton, to say nothing of dragging 
into court that poor old man whose troubles are 
like to kill him as it is. 
beloved airship. 
‘It is the end!’ ”’ 

‘*And it is the end!’’ cried Sorg, suddenly, 
pulling at the elbow of Inspector Val. .‘‘ Look 
there!’’ 

They had wheeled into the main road, and were 
bowling along a good mile or more from the old 
cottage. Mr. Val cast his eyes to the right and to 
the rear, in the direction indicated by Mr. Sorg. 
The heavens were painted a bright gold; now and 
then a serpent tongue of flame licked upward 
toward the stars. 

‘« Back !’’ cried the inspector. 

The disgusted bays came round at a trot, and 
were again headed for the cottage. Before half 
the distance had been covered, the bright orange 
light began to fail and fade, and, when they 
reached the cottage, the airship and the tinder- 
like structure that had sheltered it were glowing 
coals and embers. Mr. Seton they found in the 
room where they first saw him, gazing into the 
log fire with sadly brooding eyes. The poor, 
stricken old man—leaden eye and cheek of chalk, 
—looked up as Inspector Val came in with Sergeant 
Sorg; he evinced no surprise at their turning 
back, 

‘It was I,’’ he said, simply, as if answering a 
question; ‘‘it was I who did it. I put torch to it 
myself.’’ 


You remember what he said: 





The Shameful Misuse of Wealth 
SECOND SERIES 


| paul to the fact that Mr. Cleveland Moffett intends to 

devote the next few months to securing data for a second 
series of the above subject,—we are obliged to postpone pub- 
lication of the next article until early autumn. Mr. Moffett’s 
first paper in the new series will be entitled, ‘‘ The Concen- 
tration of Riches.” He has found this a subject of more than 
usual magnitude. A great deal has been written about it, but 
very little that is trustworthy. In order to make this article 
thorough and complete in every detail, to trace the channels 
through which the wealth of this country is running into the 
coffers of a few, is a task of unusual dimensions. The facts 
must come from all parts of the nation, and they must be 
sifted and worked over before they can be used. There is a 
great movement abroad, Mr. Moffett says, to suppress the 
truth regarding this matter, but he feels that he has rooted 
it from its hiding place. 

In the new series Mr. Moffett will take up two other important 
subjects, the growth of child labor in this country and also the 
Startling difference between the wealth squandered on the 
marriages of the rich and the funerals of the poor. He will 
also journey to Europe in the interest of Success MAGAZINE, 
and will furnish several powerful articles on the wealth thatis 
wasted by ostentatious Americans in Paris, London, and Monte 
Carlo. This habit has grown to be one of the most stupend- 





ous methods of squandering money. Every summer, scores 
of Americans, in their endeavor to emulate their richer 
brethren, spend thousands of dollars in these three places, in 
order to become the possessors of questionable antiques or 
to be presented to royalty, and as a result are either ‘‘ taken 
in” or left penniless. Mr. Moffett’s journey, in the interest 
of Success MAGAZINE, will also include a great part of the 
United States, and especially those cities where rapacious 
Mr. Moffett 
wishes to thank our many readers who have sent him infor- 


greed has taken the place of common sense. 


mation for his articles. He is anxious to secure more of this 
information and we hope that it will be forthcoming. 
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Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable 
Leads— 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries 
In Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 





For many years The Equitable 
has paid a larger aggregate 
amount in dividends on_ its 
policies than any other company. 


The Equitable pays its policies 
more promptly than any other 
company-usually within twenty- 
four hours after proof of death. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 


In 1901 
| In 1902 
| In 1903 


In 1904 


- $3,481,641.00 
- $3,742,520.00 
-  $4,477,924.00 
- $5,682,296.00 
-  $6,001,903.00 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID 


| In 1900 
| In 1901 


In 1902 
In 1903 
In 1904 





t United States and Canada 


96% within one day 
96°% within one day 
9807 within one day 
9507 within one day 
96% within one day 


The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of 
surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 





Protect Your Home and Family With 





“sess PATROL Fire Extinguishers 





Fire insurance will no more prevent fire than life insurance prevents death. In- 
surance money cannot replace lives lost, or papers or household treasures 
destroyed in the burning of your home. Every sensible business man insures his home 
as well as his factory. Why should he place 25 or 50 extinguishers in his factory, 
and leave his home and family without protection against fire? 

We are the largest builders of fire fighting apparatus in the world. Our equip- 
ment, facilities and 50 years’ experience have made our steam fire-engines, hook and 
ladder trucks, and other fire department apparatus, also our 


BABCOCK, HOLLOWAY, and PATROL EXTINGUISHERS 


the standard of the world. Used by leading railroads, fire departments, manufac- 
turers, corporations, hotels, and house-holders. Patrol extinguishers are best for homes, 
because any member of the family can handle them with instant effectiveness. 
Turn one upside down and it throws a stream of water and fire-smothering gas fifty 
feet. Smothers fires that water cannot reach. Harms nothing but the fire. 

Do not delay, but write our General Office at once for free booklet *‘How to 


Fight Fire,’’ No, 11. 


FAAERI -JAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (°0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparatus in the World. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
et Elmira, Seneca Falls, Cincinnati. 
BRANCHES: New York, 20 Warren St. ; Boston, 294 Washington St. ; 
Chicago, 373-375 Wabash Ave.; Atlanta, English-American Bldg. ; 
San Francisco, 33 Clementina St. 

Applications from experienced men for additional agencies will be considered, 








Baltimore, Calvert Building; 
Portland, Ore., 45 N. sth St.s 
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wi money is going to be made 
years than in any other part of the coun- 
try. 
marvelously along all lines of industry 


Texas during the next few 
The great Southwest is developing 


and commerce 


Opportunities are opening up for the 
conservative investment of capital in 





manufacturing and public service 





enterprises. 





Boot and s 
are needed 


hoe manufacturers 

Harness and wagon 
factories are needed—-Brick and glass 
plants are needed—Cotton goods fac- 
~Truck farms, chicken 
farms, fruit farms are needed—and con- 
ditions are 





tories are needed 


just right for money making 
along any of these lines. 


Do you want to know more about it? 
Write To-day 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND CLUB 


ROOM 3 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Terminal Building 








ew [ngland 
ONSERVATORY 











Founded Term opens 
= OF MUSIC == 
Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

No better facilities for a musical education 
in any of its branches can be offered in this 

country or abroad 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student 
than the costof tuition. Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 

For year book address 










RALPH L. FLANDERS 





. Manager. 














ny, Ifso, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 


( t magazine in the country is calling for 





original material. Wecan make youaJour- 





nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 
Sprague © orrespondence School of rg | ae 
250 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich 











e BOOKKEEPERS BECOME 


al PU BLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





through my p ially conducted course of home study. 
From the 1 ate salary of Bookkeeper to the large 
fees of the Auditor is an easy step for any ambitious 
accountant wh apply a little leisure time to my 
mail course 

Practical Accounting, Theory of Accounts 
and Auditing are thoroughly covered. My book, 
“Advanced Accounting,” will be sent without cost. 

L. R. STELLE, Public Accountant and Auditor, 

814 Mears Building - - Scranton, Pa. 
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HE wretched hoarder of money goes through life blind 
to all its beauties. Tottering on the edge of the 
grave, he can see nothing but the dollar-mark. He has 
sacrificed to the only god he knows—GOLD,—all that 
other men treasure as their greatest wealth,—love, friend- 
ship, the joys of home and wife and children, peace of 
mind, happiness, everything that ennobles life and makes 
it worth living. What has he gained in return? A shriv- 
eled soul and a distended purse. His greed for gold has 
dried up all the noblest springs of his life, and stifled his as- 
pirations for all that is good and beautiful and desirable 
in the eyes of sane men. Love, friendship, generosity, 
charity, are meaningless words to him. In the midst ofa 
world radiant with beauty, teeming with interests, he lives 
shut within the narrow, gloomy cell of his own selfishness, 
with but one interest,—to pile up more dollars. 

It is pitiful to see an old man begging for bread, but it 
is tragic to see an old man starving for spiritual food in 
the midst of his heaped-up gold. 

There is a so-called success which bears the same rela- 
tion to a community as do certain noxious or poisonous 
plants to a garden. They draw from the soil all its rich- 
est nutriment and rob other plants and flowers of their 


| nourishment and beauty. 


Not More Help, 


EN who lack system and try to do an extensive busi- 
ness are always crying for more help. They think 
if they only had people enough around them, they could 
do great things. What these men want is more effective 
system, and not more help. They waste an enormous 
amount of mental and physical energy by making false 
moves in almost everything they do, by habits of indeci- 
sion, by working without planning or system,—working at 
a disadvantage. 

I have in mind a man whois a great ‘“‘hustler.’” No 
matter what time of day you see him,—whether in his 
office or out,—he is always in a dead rush. He can give 
you but a second of his time, and if you show an inclina- 
tion to talk longer, he will take out his watch and remind 
you that his time is very precious. He does a fair busi- 
ness, but at an enormous expense. He has no idea of 
the economy of labor, but tries to make up for his total 
lack of system, his helter-skelter way of doing things, by 
more help. He has twice as many employees about him 
as other men who do double the amount of business, and 
do it more effectively. He has a systemless mind. He 
lacks the faculty of getting things out of the way. The 
result is, he is always clogged with rubbish. His desk 
and office look like a junk shop. He is always so busy 


Of what use to a community is a man who never gives 
back anything if he can help it? If he has no idea of the 
principle of the Golden Rule; if he does not think there is 
any need of its application on his part; if his sole ambi- 
tion is to get and to hoard, or selfishly to enjoy, what is 
he but an encumbrance on the earth? If it is possible to 
call this kind of a life a success, because the man, by fair 
means or foul, happens to become a millionaire, it is cer- 
tainly one that is a curse to the world, and the fewer suc- 
cesses of this sort we have, the better. 

When will the world learn that a man is not successful 
though he have millions, if, in amassing them, he has 
trampled on the flower of sentiment in his daily life, im- 
poverished his manhood, crushed his higher aspirations, 
and stifled the longings of his better self? 

It does not matter how much money or property a 
man acquires; if he has paid too high a price for it, 
if he has lowered his ideals and starved his spiritual 
nature in the getting, he is a failure. 

No matter what his wealth, his position, or his fame, 
the man whose principle is to get all that he can and to 
give as little as possible in return, whose sympathies and 
interests are bounded by self, whose whole thoughts are 
for self alone, is a colossal failure. 


but More System 


that he never has time to put things away, and, if he had, 
he would not know where to put them, and if he put them 
away he could not find them. I have been in his office 
many times, and he was nearly always hunting for some- 
thing among the rubbish on his desk, where there were 
bushels of letters and papers piled up, left just where he 
happened to use them. This man has no system in his 
work for himself or his employees, and yet he is always 
hurrying, pushing, driving everybody; always telling them 
that everything is behind, and urging them to get through 
with more work. Everything is in confusion. Nobody 
seems to know what to do next. All are working in the 
dark. If they ask him what to do, he simply tells them to 
push their work along; they are behind time. He does 
not know how to give definite and effective orders. He 
makes no programme, starts out in the morning without a 
plan, and everybody goes as he pleases, except that the 
proprietor is always trying to hurry everybody. 

I know a competitor of his nearby who never seems to 
be inahurry. He is alwayscalm, cool, never thrown off 
his center. Nomatter how hard business presses him, he 
has time to treat you decently, and never reminds you 
that he is inarush. Everything is quiet about his office 
and place of business. Nobody seems to be hurrying, 
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and yet the work moves right along. There is no confu- 
sion anywhere, no working at cross. purposes, no un- 
necessary duplication of work. He cleans up his desk 
every night. No important letter goes unanswered, all 
orders are filled promptly; and, although he does a hun- 
dred times as much business as the other man, you would Victor 
not think to see him that he was accomplishing much. Falking 
Everything goes like clockwork, simply because the man : oem Maching 
uses his head. He multiplies himself in those about him, 

projects his system all through his establishment, so that 
every office boy and every cash boy feels that he is a part 
of the mighty system. Everybody works toa programme, 
and thus all the hustle and bustle which keep the other 
man in confusion are eliminated. 

Just the difference in the way the two men use their 
heads makes the difference in the way they conduct their 
business. Misdirected, systemless work will make any 
business management ineffective, while careful planning, 
simple, effective system, will aid even moderate ability to 
accomplish vast results. 

How few business men make a study of the economy of 
time and energy of employees! They handle their goods 
over and over again. People are working at cross pur- 
poses everywhere, duplicating work, confusing orders. A 
little planning, a little more shrewd head-work, would 
save many a house from dry rot and paralysis. 

These fussy, fidgety, nervous, jerky little men never 
stop long enough to think deeply into their business, to 
plan comprehensively. They hurry to their offices, open 
their mail with a rush, look around the establishment a 
little, without ever acquiring that penetrating eye and 
sharp observation which characterizes the great merchant 
who uses his head. They do not penetrate beneath the 
tind of things, and get down to the core of principle. 

In most of the smaller concerns, which have never been 
able to rise above mediocrity, you will find high-priced 
employees opening mail, sorting letters, sending out cir- 
culars, doing work which could just as well be done by 
low-salaried help. You will find people working at a disad- 
vantage all around the establishment, doing the wrong 
thing, the uneconomical, unbusinesslike thing, just for 
the lack of a little thought projected into a system. 
Everywhere people are using their hands and their feet 


In Dog Days—‘‘*Look for the Dog’’ vicvorecer 
On sultry summer days, in town and country—no matter where 

you are—with Victor records you can hear, at will, all the popular 

song-hits of the day or the liveliest band and orchestra music, with 

words as distinct and tone as sweet and musical as those of the 

artists themselves. Or you can have the latest dance-music in 


perfect rythm, strongly accented and Loud Enough for Dancing. 
Remember! You don’t get the full V7c/or effect unless you use 
both the Victor Record and the 


Victor Talking Machine 


Victor Dog on every record 


VIC TOR RECORD Im 





Latest Records Ready at your Dealer’s August Ist 
Numbers beginning with 4 are in 10-inch size, $1.00 each; 

Numbers beginning with 31 are in 12-inch size, 

Sousa’s Band. 


$10.00 per dozen 
$1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen, 
Hace Solo by F rank c, aeaeey: (or. hestra acc.) 


= 
Vic TOR RECORD 





z 4 3 . ** Rhapsodie leila No. 2," 31405, * Jerusalem " Parker 
instead of their heads, trying to substitute muscle for scree ae aE Franz Liszt Ogiate Songs by Arthur Collins (orche earns 
brain. ” Part 2 = nise, Br . Franz Liszt 4391. ** Nobody "* , Williams 
All this hurry and flurry, rush and drive amount to vo sail n Belistedt, J dee. ‘* The Indians Along Broadway ~_ 
nothing. Itis the calm, cool, calculating head that gets i arm. “Met ckeakite” ~ Conte Senn ty Beh Roberts (orchestra ac.) 


4:93. ** Who's There Smith 
things done. A level-headed, keen business man would 


go through such an establishment in his own line, and in 
a single day make comments, suggest changes, and give 
ideas which would revolutionize the whole business, and 
lift this mediocre concern into excellence. Yet the pro- 


Pryor’s Orchestra. 
. * Yankee Grit March” - Holzmann 
30. 31404. ** Rollicking Girl Selection.” 4394- 
Medley Waltz containing ‘* The Marry tense and Send Quartet 
Life of Love," **Swing Song,” (ore ee acc.) 
“Friends that Are Good and 4398. “Glory Song 
True," 12-inch also contains 4378. 31402 


“Ni 


Duet by C ane and Harlan (orchestra acc.) 


* Miss Georgia Williams 





ViC TOR PLCORD 
That Will Be Giory " 

* Down Where the Silv'ry 

ita Mohawk Flows 

31404. ** In Roseland ’’—Intermezzo 





prietors of these small houses go through life complaining 
of their hard luck and the fates which keep them down. 
‘They lay their non-success to a bad location or change of 
business, or too many competitors, when competent men 
all about them know that it is the lack of the proper use 
of their heads. 

+ a 


Do not Be Second-Class in Anything 


I" is said that Daniel Webster made the best chowder in 
his state on the principle that he would not be second- 


Vic TOR RECORD 





Eugene 
4383. ** Li ewis and Clark Exposition 
Merckh*’” - . Hunt 
Trombone Solo ‘by Y" ais — or. 
4381. “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree ’’ (orch. acc.) ‘ - Van Alstyne 
Raabe Solo by Vess L. Ossman (orchestra acc.) 
4382. ** Little Johnny Jones Medley 
Mandolin Solo by Valentine Abt (orchestra acc. ) 
4384. ** Valse Brillfante’ A 
Soprano Solo by Miss ree Sista (orch. acc.) 
4386. “* He's Me Pal” Bryant and Edwards 
Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough. 
31406. ** Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
(Red, W hite and Blue) "*(orch. acc.) Shaw 


Tenor Solo by Byron G, Harlan (orchestra acc.) 


John and Otto Heinzmann 

4390. ** Keep a Little Co zy Corner in 
Your Heart tor Me ° Morse 
Duet by Dudley and Sl eaieaasia (orch. acc.) 
4395. ** I'm Trying So Hard tu Forget You" Harris 
Miss Morgan and Haydn Quartet (orch, ace ) 
4396. 31408. ** Dearie Kummer 
4397- ** In Dear Old Grandma's Days” Sloane 

Duet by Miss Dufour and Mr. Ely. 

1407. ‘* The Lordis My Shepherd "’ (orch. acc.) Smart 
Musical Specialty by Spencer and Hunter 
(orchestra acc.) 

4399- 31410. “The Professor and the Musical Tramp" 
Irish Specialty by Miss Jones and 

r. Spencer (orchestra acc.) 
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class in anything. 





This is a good resolution with which 4387. “A Picnic for Two Von Tilzer 8 ee 

R : : . : ian > oan " Tenor Solo by Joseph Sahin (orchestra acc s40 . 
to start out in your career. Resolve never to be second 4388. ** Waltzinz with the Girl You Love" Evans Two additions to our list of 
class in anything. No matter what you do, try to be a |} P . Topteal Song by Frank Kernell (orch. acc.) national airs 
king in it. Have nothing to do with the inferior. Do / ll a vs a Coed (orth Cohan Arthur Pryor’s Band. 4 
r > ; , 7 . 7 . sce: > enor Solo by James McCoo wa hestra acc.) 44o1. ** Hawaiian Hymn Vic TOR RECORD, 
ote 0 in Sp A deal with the best; choose the x 4389. “ The Low Back'dCar’. gers al pea «* National Hymn of Ecuster™’ 
yeSt; live up to your best. 


One of the earmarks of a boy with a future is that he is 
particular about everything. He is not satisfied to do 
anything pretty well, or to leave things half-finished. 
Nothing but completion to perfection will satisfy the de- 
mand in him for the best. It is those who have this in- 
satiable demand in their natures, and who will accept 
nothing short of this, that hold the banners of progress, 
that set the standards, the ideals, for others. 

One of the most successful men I know stamped his m p 
individuality upon everybody who knew him by this con- If you are short you will appreciate the unpleasant 
Stant desire for the highest and the best in everything. No ’ ‘ % and humiliating position of the little capone the | ' 

. : r illustration. But you are probably unaware that it is no 
one could induce him to half-do a thing, or to accept 5 “Sx ~=«longer necessary to be short and uncomfortable. 
an inferior article when a better was within his reach. The Cartilage Company, of Rochester, N.Y., is the owner 
Whether it was the quality and the style of his clothing, or of a method whereby it is possible toadd trom two to three 
of anything he bought, he would allow nothing about him inches to the stature. It is called the ‘Cartilage System ” 
which was not the best obtainable. Even when poor and because it is based upon a scientific and phy siological 
trying to get a start for himself, when others patronized method of expanding the cartilage, all of which is clearly 
cheap restaurants and obtained rooms in cheap localities, and fully explained in a booklet entitled “How to 
he would have none of these things. 


Grow Tall,’”? which is yours for the asking. 
‘ : The Cartilage System builds up the entire body har- 
He believed that his success depended largely upon fol- moniously. It not only increases the height, but its use 
lowing high ideals, upon keeping himself up to quality, 
upon his making a good impression, and he would not 


means better health, more nerve force, increased bod- ; 
have anything to do with cheap or shoddy things. He 


ily development and longer life. Its use necessitates 
shrank from inferiority, and avoided it as he would poison, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J. 



































no drugs, no internal treating, no operation, no hard 

work, no big expense. Your height can be increased, 
believing that it would taint his ideals, smirch his ambition, 
and lower his standards. No cheap education was for 


him; no cheap books; no cheap shoddy clothing, or cheap 
nanners. He had to have the best or nothing. 
His acquaintances thought that it was foolish and ruinous 
for him, when trying to get a start for himself, to spend 
his entire income in keeping up appearances or trying to 
keep in touch with the best people. He always considered 
that it was worth much to be thrown with people of culture 
ind refinement, and people of means, because he expected 
hey would be his customers later in life. This young man 
elieved that social success was imperative to his profes- 
sional success, and he regarded his acquaintance among 
the better classes as of inestimable valve. His subsequent 
-areer certainly seemed to vindicate his* methods. Al- 
though he had a hard struggle at first, he has attained 
great distinction, and has been a marvel to his schoolmates 
































no matter what your age or sex may be, and this can be 
done at home without the knowledge of others. This 
new and original method of increasing one’s height has 
received the enthusiastic endorsement of physicians 
and instructors in physical culture. If you would like 
toadd to your height, so as to be able to see in a crowd, 
walk without embarrassment with those who are tall, 
and enjoy the other advantages of proper height, you 
should write at once for a copy of our free booklet, 
*‘How to Grow Tall.”’ It tells you how to accomplish 
these results quickly, surely and permanently. 
Nothing is left unexplained. After you read it, your 
only wonder will be ‘‘ Why did not some one think 
of it before?” Write to-day— 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY 
108Z Unity Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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child 
or woman 
can use it. 


Do you 
realize 


that a trifling accident at 
any hour of the day or night 
may put your home and dear 
ones in de: idly peril? A hidden spark; 





a broken m: itch; a careless movement 
and up spring the devouring flames! 

a not imaginary 

li f pbpens every day 

It may happen any day with you 
Then you may learn too late that fire— 
after it gains headway—is cruel and 


swift as fat 


[he great protection of the 


Keystone 


Chemical 


Fire Extinguisher 


lies in the fact t is always ready and checks a fire 
instantly before in gain headway. So simple a child 
can use it. Throws a stream of fire-quenching fluid 
and vapor 4 feet in any direction. Throws it 
up into the a aces which water from pails, dry pow- 
ders or hand gr s cannot reach. Puts out any kind 


of fire—blazing kerosene, turpentine, varnish, naptha. 
Examined and approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


nd the United States Government 





Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t the 
Keystone, write to us and we will 
















nd it to you on trial, express pre- 
id. If you are not satisfied with 
extinguisher and the price, return 

t at our expense 


Remember this is the lowest price 
approv ed extinguisher made. 

Don’t Delay. Think of your home, 
wife and children. Act To-day. 


1 little book, ““Seconds Saved in 
Fighting Fire,” sent on request. 


Agents Wanted 
James Boyd & Bro. 
21 North 4th St., Philadelphia 























i Every Town, Now Open 


No Investment Required— Outfit Furnished 


The main requirement is the abilit 
“hustle.” The company supplies everyt _ 
necessary in the way of samples, measuremen 
blanks, advertising matter, 1 style book and 
full and complete instructions for taking meas- 
urements for suits and overcoats. 

You can show many different style, cloths, 


embracing all newest weaves and textures at 
tempting prices, and promptly deliver a suit 
or overcoat that will delight with its style, fit, 
quality and low cost. 
We Asst me All Risksand Pay You Liberally 
Reme r that one of the largest tailoring concerns 
of the country, with an established reputation, gives 
you this opportunity. The field is new and inviting. 
The work is easy, dignified and pays handsomely. 


File Your Application for an Agency At Once 

Onl ly one agent desired in each locality. Whether 
you live in city, town, or country there is an oppor- 
tunity for steady employment at good wagesif you act 
promptly. We pay agents from $30 to $65 per 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 
Dept. 1002, Market and Van Buren a 














Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. Eno jormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago 





and those who knew him in early life as a poor boy, and 
who laughed at the lofty standard which he set for himself. 

But the main value of this man’s career is in its sugges- 
tion that we should allow nothing to enter the life that will 
deteriorate our ideals or lower our standard of quality. It 
teaches that keeping with the best, doing our best, insist- 
ing upon the best everywhere and always, will have a 
marked influence in elevating the life to the standard 
adopted. 

If there is that in your nature which demands the best 
and will take nothing less, and you do not demoralize 
this standard by the habit of deterioration in everything 
you do, you will achieve distinction in some line if you 
have the persistence and determination to follow your ideal. 

But if you are satisfied with the cheap and shoddy, the 
botched and slovenly, if your are not particular about 
quality in your work, or in your environment, or in your 
personal habits, then you must expect to take second place, 
to fall back into the rear of the procession. 

People who have accomplished work worth while have 
had a very high sense of the way to do things. They 
have not been content with mediocrity. They have not 
confined themselves to the beaten tracks; they have 
never been satisfied to do things just as others do them, 
but always a little better. They always pushed things 
that came to their hands a little higher up, a little far- 
ther on. It is this little higher up, this little farther on, 
that counts in the quality of life's work. It is the con- 
stant effort to be first-class in everything one attempts that 
conquers the heights of excellence. 


a a 


A Desite to Accommodate Pays 

HERE is nothing people appreciate more than being 

served by those who really enjoy accommodating 
them. What a comfort, at a strange hotel especially, 
to be served by those who seem anxious to please us, who 
seem to take real pleasure in making us feel at home, and 
comfortable! There is no one quality which will help 
youth along more rapidly than the cultivation of this 
desire to please, to accommodate. It appeals to every- 
body; it cfeates a good impression. 

What a pleasure and a comfort, when traveling, to be 
served by pleasant, good-natured people who try to please 
us! A surly, impudent Pullman porter often destroys the 
pleasure of a whole journey on a train. An impudent 
clerk in a hotel office can make everybody in the house 
uncomfortable, and such service is dear, even if it could 
be had tor nothing. 

It is noticeable that a boy who always tries to help 
wherever he can, and to make everybody comfortable, 
who is accommodating in everything, is very popular, 
and other things being equal, most likely to be promoted. 


a + 


If You Would Be Popular— 

Be helpful. 

Be sociable. 

Be unselfish. 

Be generous. 

Be a good listener. 

Never worry or whine. 

Study the art of pleasing. 

Be frank, open, and truthful. 

Always be ready to lend a hand. 

Be kind and polite to everybody. 

Be self-confident but not conceited. 

Never monopolize the conversation. 

Take a genuine interest in other people. 

Always look on the bright side of things. 

Take pains to remember names and faces. 

Never criticise or say unkind things of others. 

Look for the good in others not for their faults. 

Forgive and forget injuries, but never forget benefits. 

Cultivate health and thus radiate strength and courage. 

Rejoice as genuinely in another's success as in your own. 

Always be considerate of the rights and feelings of 
others. 

Have a good time, but never let fun degenerate into 
license. 

Have a kind word and a cheery, encouraging smile for 
everyone. 

Learn to control yourself under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Be respectful to women, and chivalrous in your attitude 
toward them. 

Meet trouble like a man, and cheerfully endure what 
you can't cure. 

Believe in the brotherhood of man, and recognize no 
class distinctions. 

Do not be self-opinionated, but listen with deference to 
the opinions of others. 

Never utter witticisms at the risk of giving pain or hurt- 
ing someone's feelings. 

Be ambitious and energetic, but never benefit yourself 
at the expense of another. 

Be as courteous and agreeable to your inferiors as you 
are to your equals and superiors. 

Do not bore people by telling them long, tedious stories. 
or by continually dilating on your own affairs. 

a + 


The first thing to do, if you have not done it, is to fall in love 
with your work. 
a a 
There is nothing small in a world where a mud crack swells 
into an Amazon, and the stealing of a penny may end on a 
scaffold. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Write to These Two 


National Banks 


for information about the limited issue of 6 % 
Cumulative, Participating, Preferred 
Stock of the 


Consolidated Manufacturing Co. 


of Toledo, Ohio 
manufacturers of the celebrated 


Yale Automobiles, Yale-California 
Motor Cycles, and Yale Bicycles 










A PART OF THE CONSOLIDATED PLANT, TOLEDO, O 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Company is the 
largest 2 est aggregation of private manufacturing plants 

oledo. 

Its actual and active assets amount to $879,290.82. 

From its three combined factories are turned out 
annually at a profit not only the special products 
named above, but a vast quantity of steel forgings and 
castings, pressed steel ——, tools, machinery, etc. 

Its present volume of business exceeds $600,000 per 
yea, and its products are sold all over the civilized 
glo 

It enjoys 7 —< and good will of the highest and 
most desirab type, and the men associated in the 
conduct of the Company’s business are among the 
bee first citizens of Toledo. 

o meet an enormously increased demand the Com- 
pany is issuing $500,000 worth of Cumulative, Partici- 
pating, Preferred Stock, of which a limited amount is 
available for general allotment ; the remainder havi ing 
been subscribed by Toledo capital. 

This stock enjoys extraordinary privileges, and is 
far superior to the usual type of industrial securities. 
PREFERRED. —It will bea first lien on assets of about 
double the par value of the stock, and no other lien car 


cu MULATIV K.—Its dividends cannot be scaled nor 
evaded by any process. 

PARTICIPATING.—This stock will share in all profits 
after the Common Stock shall have received a 6°; divi- 
dend. It will aggregate an annual profit of 10°; or more 
—or create valuable surplus 

NO TAXES.— Under the laws of Ohio taxes arenotrequired - 
upon capital stock. The claims of the State are satisfied 
by the company. 

NO ASSESSMENTS.—It is expressly provided that this 
stock shall be free from assessments of any nature. 

This is the straightforward op of a going 
concern penne = a special sort of products that now 
possess a national reputation. It requires an increased 
capitalization to allow it to accept additional business 
—business that it is now compelled to forego. 

Subscriptions are invited from the small or large in- 
vestor, in sums from $100 up. 


Write for booklet A, containing full particulars to either 


The First National Bank, or 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





After 1,000 Years of mistakes are, 
ou still — the old, high, flat closet, . 
i 7 inches hig front and rear? : 


The RATUBP see 
high in the front and 11% inthe 4 


rear. 
Book 6, mailed free, gives 4 

further details. Surely you'll 

write for this important book. 










The © isa 
Syphon Jet, also, the highest 
perfection in sanitary earthen 


ware. But send for k 6. 
THE NATURO CO., Salem, N. J. U.S.A. 


TATE MANAGER 


By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, of- 
fice expenses and commissions paid to —_ ot 

















acter a ability. Good references required and 
given. Address, Manager, 178Ont. Bidg., ‘Toledo, oe. 
$ MONEY $ In great demand; always a market 


at big profit. uickly grown at home 

IN MUSHROOMS by'anrbody (either sex. in cellar 

stables, ——. oN mn boxes, etc., entire year. ody labor, no S— 

need ng crop picked dail y from small bed. Send for free 
booklet ont ioarn this profitable business. 


Dept. 77. EASTERN IMPORTING CO., BRIGHTON, MASS. 


PATENTS @ieeuure 


R. 8. & B. LACKEY, Patent Attorneys, Pn nm kg “>. Cc. 














Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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Submitted on the Facts 


[Concluded from page 522] 


head seemed to burst, and, at the same instant, 
Drysdale’s sleeve brushed one of the supporting 
posts, and the beam drove straight for his head, 
suddenly swerved, as if it had met some slight but 
deflecting obstruction, and crashed through the 
rotting floor with an upward flight of splinters. 

With the thud of the deadfall the scene in- 
stantly disappeared and I found myself leaning 
against the edge of the center table, gazing down 
at Mrs. Drysdale, who was lying at my feet. 

I have had many conversations with her 
since that night, but, though her story corrob- 
orates my experience in almost every particu- 
lar, I have received but little real enlightenment 
from what she has told me. She recalls being 
dominated by a strong premonition of her son’s 
impending danger, which excluded all other 
thought and gradually took shape in the scene we 
both witnessed. She likewise remembers calling 
some one to her aid at the moment of extreme 
peril, and she further asserts that her summons 
was answered by a strong sustaining force which 
lent confidence and power to her mental effort. 
But she has no memory of having influenced me 
in any way, nor has she any recollection of ever 
having seen me previous to the moment she re- 
covered consciousness. 

What I have learned from young Drysdale also 
affords valuable corroboration of the essential 
facts, but it does not explain them. He reports 
a quarrel with one of his half-breed guides, in the 
course of which a blow was struck, and relates 
how the men abandoned him in the wilds of Can- 
ada, how his subsequent wanderings led him at 
night to a deserted cabin, used by some woods- 
men for storing provisions, and how, by accident, 
he slept under a deadfall set in the ground floor 
of the cabin to protect the stores from bears. He 
regards his escape as miraculous, but can find but 
little to support his mother’s and my version of 
the affair, except the loss of his money, which he 
ittributes to carelessness. 

Thus all the important questions remain open 
for scientific investigation and answer. 

Assuming that the boy’s mother hypnotized me, 
was the mental picture transferred from her brain 
to mine? And, if so, did she exert her power 
upon me to exert mine on her son ?—or did I do 
this independently ? Again,—was Albert's safety 
insured only by our codperation, or would her 
power alone have sufficed ? 

She can answer none of these queries, and, of 
course, her firm conviction that she could -not 
have saved the boy unaided is entitled to no 
weight whatsoever from a scientific point of view. 

There remains to report only the opinion of the 
local surgeon, who subsequently attended her, 
that the bruise which he found on her shoulder 
could not possibly have been caused by her fall 
when she collapsed on the carpeted floor of her 
room,—a conclusion in which I concur. 





Winner of the Reich Prize Contest 


FTER a long and careful discussion of the various papers 
entered in competition for the one-hundred-dollar prize 
for the best answer to Dr. Emil Reich’s article entitled, “‘ The 
Influence of American Women,” we take pleasure in announc- 
ing that the prize has been awarded to Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, of 179 West 76th., Street, New York City. 
So many excellent papers were received from all parts of the 





world that it was impossible to decide the contest earlier. The 
judges found many replies approximating the same high per- 
centage of merit. In this respect the editor of Success Mac- 
AZINE wishes to congratulate the American women, as well as 
the women from other countries, for the careful, consistent, 
and learned manner in which they wrote their replies, which 
showed a high standard of intelligence. We are very glad that 
this interesting discussion has been brought to a close. Mrs. 
Gilman’s article will appear in full in our September issue. 
Special mention is made of the replies sent in by Mrs. F. McG. 
Martin, Santa Rosa, California; Miss Margaret Adlum, 
Lewiston, Nez Perce County, Idaho; Lucia M. Wells, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Mrs. H. Wilcox, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 











It isn’t spectacalar achievements ‘that tell; the work of the 
vorld is done by toilsome plodding. Geniuses, in the ordinarily 
accepted sense of the term, are so rare that it is safe to eliminate 
‘sem as factors in human progress; the men that do things are 
those that have a genius for work 














“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered. 
Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good tools. He knows that he 


“Old Friend Tools” Z 
can depend upon them to do their work and do it well. In time a man will be- 





come attached to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they seem to 
become. 


Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old friends. 
dependable, long-service kind. 


They are the 


There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor tools; they are brittle 
and break easily, or they are soft and require constant sharpening, and they finally 
have to be discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 


There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter Tools because every 
Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, money and skill can produce. 


Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America for 36 years and were 
awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind 
ever given to a complete line of tools. The name Keen Kutter covers a com- 
plete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool with assurance of absolute it 
satisfaction. ' 







NA Ae AW ket 


When, for instance, you buy a bit be sure to get one bearing the Keen Kutter 
name. Made in all leading patterns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and 
with long cutting lips, insuring long life. ‘ 





Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Adzes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, 
Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clip- 
pers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us 
and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, New York. 
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Chicago Musical College 


Pounded 1867. College Building, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago. Dr. FP. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


The Chicago Musical College offers facilities for a musical or dramatic education unsur- 
pace’ in America or Europe. The college faculty—acknowledged the strongest ever assembled 
nm a school of musical learning—has been augmented by the following important acquisitions: 
Waldemar Liitschg, the great Russian pianist, Alexander von Fielitz, the distinguished com- 

poser, and Hans Schroeder, the eminent German baritone. 

The management is gratified to announce the re-engagement of Emile Sauret, the world 
famous yas. for a term of years. 

The Musical Directors are: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Emile Sauret, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans von 
Schiller, William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, Waldemar Lutschg, Herman Devries, Felix 
Borowski hur Speed and Alexander von Fielitz. 

The Sastiettens includes all branches of Music, Acting, Elocution, Opera and the Modern 
Langu Conway is Director of the School of Acting, and the School of Expression is 
under L, in disection o i Mrs. —y" V. Kempster. 

hi lege issues Teachers’ Partitenges and Di lomas, and confers the 

sarees © > lor “of “Muse. a Mast aster of Music” and ** Doctor of Music’ by authority of 
the State a Illinois. Catalog mailed free. All uests for information will receive prompt 
attention. Fal) season 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, - Chicago, Ill. 


@ NOTE—Applications for the 45 Free and 150 Partial Scholarships will be received until Sept. 2. 


















MEN OF ALL NATIONS KNOW OF AND USE THE 


WHY ? STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


It is the best oe *° shaving device in the world. Kampfe Bros., Safety Razor makers for Zest quarter of century. 
azor complete, by mail, $1.50. Handsome Leather Case Sets, $2.25 and up. 


KAMPFE BROS., 5 Reade Street, New York or all leading dealers in high-c iam cutlery. 














ie Wond The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
= enen to a one. Boqcguias® by courts and otucniess. 


| 
‘AUTO-MARINE MoToR'|, STUDY iets soso i 
ENGINE ONLY d‘7-5O LAW 


Will better your 
for —- | better your 
— and prospects in 
Weight 373 Ibs. AT 
Height 11} in. 
Convert Your Row 


siness. Studentsand grad- 
Boat Into a LAUNCH 


uates everywhere. Full fa 
we ee offer 

Rated atih.p. Has 

shown nearly 2 h. p. 


Spragu 
eusaell School 
No valves, gears, 


HOME es 
439 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich, 
caine is the “Only Way” to make 
money on Little Capital. 
Eanes incomes from Small gard- 
ms. Pays 800 per cent profit in 4 
ears. 


One acre is worth $40,000 and 

elds more revenue than a 1ooacte farm. No other safe enterprise will 

0 this. Fime seeds and roots for sale. Prices low. 5 years’ experi- 
ence. Sales now exceed $12,500. I show you how, save you money, 
and pilet you to success. Write to-day for special inducements. 








e, Speed control. 
Only three moving parts. Could not be mate better if it cost five 
times as much. ORDER NOW. They are selling so fast you may 
be disappointed later. Write for our new catalogue showing Auto- 
Marine Motors from 1 to 20 h. p. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 











Formerly Detroit Lackawanna Co. 51 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 





T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT 


ghest achievement of the 


iker’s art. Makes perfect pic- 
re others fail. 


When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


ileal outfit for any camera. 


Specify Plastigmat and Volute 
when ordering your Camera. They 
supplied on all makes. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Rochester N.Y. 


, San Francisco. 











All Makes of 
Typewriters 
Less Than 
Half Price 


While our great factory 
™ clearing sale lasts we offer 

1 1500 slightly used type- 
writers — ‘er than 
~ mew—at a mere fraction 
of their value. Shinped 
on a ov. any- 
where tae vU. — sub- 





Remingtons $20 to $75 icc to examinatio: 
Smith-Premiers $25 to: $75 190°, new Visible °Sholes 

é machines, built to sell 
Olivers ~~ to $60 {or $75 —our price while 
theg last, $35 at ding makes, $10 to $65. 


achines for $3 a month and up. 

Se nd fa . big free catalogue list of rare bargains and get 

our special nts. Write today before sale closes. 

BOOK WELL BARNE S C0., 902 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
st on all Typewriter Supplies. 








10,000 U. S.ARMY McCLELLAN SADDLES 


sold to us at Government Arsenal on change of @ 
regulation from black to russet leather cover-~G 





ing. Strongest, Best, and Easiest riding Sad- 
dle ever made Fine, serviceable order—used 
only ashort time. Complete with Hair or Web 
wan Hooded stirrups. Coat straps. Cost 

S. Governm $16.47. Our Bargain Price 
$4: 90—dise ount to dealers. 

U.S. Army Bridle complete, serviceable, $1. 
176-page large illustrated catalogue. Regu- 
lar Military Cyclopedia mailed 10c. stamps. 


Francis a. aay Be 
Largest stock worl 


i Military Goods from Gov- 
ernment A ‘ 


juired for storage. 














CREST TRAY in G 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THE ASKINC! 
THE CREST CATALO 

theatrical stars and over 499 NUSTAAT TONS refer. 


mas, comedies, grand and comic operas 


COMPANY 


Ss, rec static ons, monologues, Costumes, scenery, etc., 


sy it is to put f them on for charitable or home 
& Bureau of Infogmation fn ee to patrons. 


NOTHING LIKE fF EVER PUBLISHED 


CREST TRADING CO 568 WITMARK Sv 


ENTEeraceMieNTS 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 aqpeanes last 














year. Chances better than ever — 

we prepared have been a inted. stab- 
lished 1898. Work confidential. No aitieal 
influence needed. Common school education 


sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions,salaries,examinations (held soonin 
every State), sample questions, etc. 

National Correspondence Institute, 


(8-42 2d Nat’! BankBldg.,Washington,D.C. 








We make you judge and jury. 


We teach by mail 
only, 


beginners cr advanced pupils to play any 


instrument by note. Nothing to pay until you have 

had two weeks’ trial If these lessons do not con- 

etl, then they are free. Do not write unless you want to 

‘ id whether @ beginner or advanced pupil. Send 2-cent 
stamp a Book 


t and testimonials. 


: Established 7 years. Address 
U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Box 4 F, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





les = 
W rite a AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 


’ V\ t 
S O NG GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


GINSENG 


D. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Cc ee and Profits cues 
Send for it. Address 
502, BREMEN, On10O. 





BRANDT, BOX 


Composé Music to Your Words.’ 





A Message from the Beyond 
[Concluded from page 532] 


‘* Mrs. Walkins, will you,—will you be my wife? I will—"’ 

Ethna rose and looked at him, her white lips quivering 
with something akin to fear. ‘‘Oh, Colonel Gillespie,"’ 
she quavered, ‘‘I never, never dreamt of this ; if I had,— 
I—believe me, I like and honor you above all men,—”’ 
She made a passionate gesture with her hands as if 
putting from her something that she desired, yet feared, 
and then, begging him not to follow her, walked with weak 
steps toward the house. 

As she entered the hall there rang out the sharp ‘‘rat- 
tat’’ that announced the final delivery of mail for the 
night. The sound broke through the mental numbness 
that was stealing over her, ahd with steadier steps she 
made for the letter box. It was empty. Opening the 
hall door she hailed the postman, who was descending the 
stoop, and asked him if he had forgotten to leave a letter. 

‘‘Why, sure, mum,”’ replied the man, ‘‘I just dropped 
it in the letter box. It wuz for Missus Richard.”’ 

‘“There's no letter here,’’ said Ethna; ‘‘come back 
and see for yourself.’ 

‘‘Well, if that don’t beat anything,’’ muttered the man, 
after he had made a careful scrutiny ; ‘‘ I’m sartin that 
nobody come and took it out."’ 

‘‘I did not take my eyes off the door after you knocked.”’ 

‘Well, I’m jiggered,’’ said the astonished postman, 
setting down his bag and lighting a small bull’s-eye lan- 
tern, the ray from which he threw inside of the box. 

‘* There's a crack between the back of the box and the 
door,"’ he declared, after a scrutiny, ‘‘ but I’m a turnip if 
I see what that’s got to do with the vanishing letter.”’ 

He swung the door wide open and put the light on the 
hall floor. This floor was made of polished black oak, 
the planks being laid crossways. The Walkins's house 
was erected when builders built as best they knew how, 
and so the hardwood of the flooring had shrunk but an 
infinitesimal degree, leaving practically no spaces be- 
tween the planks. Yet, immediately under the letter box, 
two planks had parted company to a tiny degree, and in 
the opening but a fraction below the floor surface could 
be seen a line of white which the postman triumphantly de- 
clared to be the missing letter. It was obviously impossible 
to get at the missive without removing a plank, so John, the 
man-of-all-work about the house was summoned, and in 
a thrice appeared a space in the flooring. John picked 
up the letter, peered into the hollow below the floor, and 
said: ‘‘Why, bless me, mum, if there isn't another!”’ 
produced, from the dust and mildew, a faded envelope 
addressed to Mrs. Archibald Walkins, and postmarked 
‘‘Gibraltar.’’ It was the letter for which Ethna had been 
waiting fifteen years. 

The evening following, Colonel Gillespie was tending 
one of his favorite roses when, hearing his name spoken 
softly, he turned and saw Ethna. 

‘*Colonel,’’ said she, ‘‘have you time for a short stroll ? 
I want to talk with you."’ 

They walked eastward up the esplanade until the town 
was passed, and then Ethna dropped into a seat, motion- 
ing the colonel to sit beside her. 

‘*Last night, Colonel Gillespie,’’ she began, 
me the honor to ask me to be your wife. 
why I refused you?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said the colonel, gently, ‘‘that you did so is 
sufficient. It must have been for some excellent reason. 
I—I was, perhaps audacious,—I, well, I am not young or 
prepossessing. I—’’ 

Ethna silenced him with a gesture. 

‘‘Dear friend,’’ she said, with great tenderness, ‘‘and 
do you think I would permit of your harboring such a 
thought as that about yourself? For that reason, if for 
no other, I must explain."’ 

So she told him all of her talk with her husband the night 
before they parted, of his wishes, and of her vow to him. 
Then she told of the discovery of the long-delayed letter, 
adding: ‘‘ The contents of this letter are as sacred to me 
as my child, and the memory of my dead. If I read a 
portion of it t> you, it is only to prove to you just what I 
—think—of you and—your friendship."’ 

The colonel bowed his head reverently, and Ethna, 
after an effort, read this passage from the letter, but it was 
as a message from the beyond:— 

‘*Since we sailed I have been thinking much, dear, of 
the vow of perpetual widowhood which I wrung from 


‘“*you did 
Shall I tell you 


you. No, I won't say that,—which you so willingly gave 
me. After all, Ethna, it seems a very selfish thing on my 


part, and for more reasons than I can here give. So, my 
wife, I absolve you from the vow, fully, freely, and 
earnestly, if God sees fit to withdraw my protection from 
you, and sends you in my place somebody to give that 
which I through death can not render. Who am I that I 
should run counter to such a will, and leave you to fight 
this world alone? After all there is no marrying or giving 
of marriage in heaven.”’ 

‘“Well?”’ asked the colonel, as Ethna paused. 

She looked at him with brave, unshrinking eyes. 


‘‘Archibald was the first love of my life. He will be 
my last. I hope, no, I know that he will be my love in 
the future. But,’’—her voice broke suddenly,—‘‘if you 


care to have for your wife one who regards you above all 
others, one who will be faithful, who will try to make you 
happy,—I—who can give no more, —I—will—’’ 

She stopped abruptly. The colonel took a plain gold 
ring from his watch chain, and, taking Ethna’s hand in 
his, slipped the ring on her fourth finger. 

‘‘It was my wife’s,’’ he said. Then he raised the 
woman's hand to his lips and kissed it in knightly fashion. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


TheNewtront Entrance 


offers many advantages not possible 
with side entrance bodies: 


1. Removable tonneau. 2. Shorter wheel base, afford- 
ing more power AT THE WHEELS. Chauffeur may 
open or close entrance without getting out; step from 
curb to car, is much less; entrance is wider. In large 
cities, notably New York and Chicago, this style of 
entrance is very popular. Many predict there will be 
a large demand for this design in aries models. 


- Front View Rear View 


Type VIL, illustrated above, isthe standard Pope-Toledo 

30 H.P.¢ rem, one tested to do a mile- 
Re ty It on with a Type that E. H. R. Green re- 
cently established the world’s MoOAnile track record for stock 
cars. We can deliver a number of Type VII immediately. 


45 H.P. Double Side Entrance, $6,000 
20 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $2,800 


Type r 4 " {Iinstrated above, price $2,800, is regular Pope- 
Toledo construction Ph vse Id <<. Ene 
and aR design, w feighing only 1,800 po 8, espec- 
ially — for those who desire a light, ay ear of 
great power, nd endurance. The first car in the his- 
tory 0: “the automobile industry offered at anything like the 
rice, containing a// the accepted features of the worla’s 
ve st practice in automobile construction. 


Be sure the name ‘* POPE" is on your automobile. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Desk Z, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Member Assn. Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








PERFECT ICNITION 


Len ages g give out at dneonvenien 
tim u have an APPLE AUTO- 
MATIC ere KER your Sesterton are 
4 always ready to give a strong, hot, 
steady spark. All owners of launc!: 
es, automobiles or S$ engilies 
should write toda y 
about this perfec 

charger. 


DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
116 BEAVER BLD DAYTON, OHIO 


for informatio: 
storage battery 












ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS n $25 to S100 

I week. Send for free booklet ‘* ———o "dlustrating,” tells how 

e teach illustrating by mail, and what ates are doi! x. 

THe NATIONAL, PRESS ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, hud. 
Send for our 


MUSIC LESSONS wena FREE 


It tells how to learn to play eyo Piano, Orga! 
Violin, seat, Mandolin, etc. Write AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 232 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, !'-. 
CHEAP R ATES California, Washington, Oregon, Colors io. 
pate oe a - tes to the above St:‘¢s 
10. 


intending settle: 
Write us for rates. lap +, California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 1-355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


WA N TE. HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTY 


ROAD SALESMEN 
Address Mgr., B. S. PEARL, Equitable Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 


for Special Summer Sel! g- 
STA MMERING ir'tc 


AT HOME 
co rom ondence. Send for special rates and full 


articu irs. 
s. STITUTE, 479A rgen St., Brooklyn, \. ¥- 


POLISH 




















FURNITURE, PIANO 
AND AUTOMOBILE 


wee only perfect polish on the market. a 
oo no substitute. Write for 
LUSTRE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, I TANOIS. 














is the title of my FREE BOOK which tells: 


How to invest small sums. 

How to tell a good investment. 

How you can convert $100 into $358.83. 

How to choose between real estate and stocks. 

How savings banks make their money. 

How to choose your partners. 

How to guard against uncertain “prospects.” 

How to protect yourself in case you should not 
care to hold an investment indefinitely, etc. 


It tells a hundred and one other things you will be interested in 
knowing. 


This book is not an advertisement of any particular investment. 
It is a talk on investments in general, and is based on my personal 
experiences and observations. 





I will send my book, free, to any address. I want to place a copy 
in the hands of every man and woman in America. I want it to 
be the most widely circulated book that has ever been published. 


I want YOU to send for a copy. 


You will find it a veritable guide-book to safe and profitable 
investments of all kinds. 


If you are now investing small amounts ($10.00 a month and up), 
my book will show you how to invest them wisely, so that your 
money will work directly for you. 


Most everyone could and should save at least $10 a month from 
his income. 


Sit right down and write me a postal saying simply, ‘‘ Send ‘ How 
Money Grows.’”’ I will send the book by return maii. 


391 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 













HERE are wheat foods and 
wheat foods—some flaked 
and some ground—some 
“treated” with one thing and some 
“flavored”’ with another—but there 
is only one shredded wheat food. 
See A It is made at Niagara Falls, in 


the cleanest and most hygienic 
industrial building in the world. 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


is made of the best selected white wheat that grows, is cleaned, steam-cooked and 
drawn into fine porous shreds, presenting all the tissue-building elements of the whole 
wheat in digestible form. 

Remember it is the SHREDS that enable the stomach to quickly take up all the 
nutritive elements of the whole wheat—elements that are discarded in the making of 
white flour and which constitute the most perfect food given to man. 

Shredded Whole Wheat is not “treated” or “flavored” with anything. It is the 
whole wheat and nothing but the wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. 

Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The Biscuit 
is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combina- 
tion with fruits or vegetables. 

TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. 
\ It makes the white flour cracker look sickly and pale. It takes the place of bread as 
fy a toast with butter. 

S05 Lap Ghe “Vital Question’’ Cook Book sent free for the asking 


“4. DHE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


ae Ch, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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QUADRI-COLOR CO., N. Y. 
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